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CONFERENCES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Tentative dates have been set for the regional and state meetings 
of California elementary school principals during 1939-40. The meet- 
ings, which are sponsored by the California State Department of 
Education in co-operation with the California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association, are scheduled as follows: 


Central Coast Section—November 4, 1939 
Bay Coast Section —November 18, 1939 
Northern Section —January 27, 1940 
Valley Section —February 10, 1940 
Southern Section —April 27, 1940 
North Coast Section —May 4, 1940 


California Elementary School Principal's Conference—May 17- 
Sees ira aia oe eel Southern California 


Cities where the scheduled meetings will be held will be announced 
to sectional leaders as soon as each location has been decided. 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference of California City, County, and District 
Superintendents of Schools will be held October 4, 5, 6, and 7 at the 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte. 

The sessions on Wednesday, October 4, will be planned with 
reference to the problems and interests of county superintendents of 
schools. General sessions and section meetings are scheduled for 
the next three days. 

Further details of the program will be announced from the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction by whom the Conference 
is called. 

The annual meeting of the Association of California Public School 
Superintendents will be held in conjunction with the Conference. 
Members of the Association will transact business and elect officers. 
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STATE CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISORS OF CHILD WEL- 
FARE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Annual Conference of Superintendents and Directors of 
Instruction and Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance spon- 
sored by the California State Department of Education is scheduled 
for October 1-4 at San Jose. 

Annual meetings of the California School Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion and State Association of Supervisors of Child Welfare and 
Attendance will be held in conjunction with the Conference. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The observance of American Education Week, November 5-11, 
1939, has been planned around the general theme, “Education for 
the American Way of Life.’ The program for the 1939 observance 
has built upon the educational objectives set forth in the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. The following topics are suggested for use in 
the schools, and those for the days of Monday through Thursday are 
the four main areas of the objectives named by the Commission: 


Sunday, November 5—The Place of Religion in our Democracy 
Monday, November 6—Education for Self-Realization 

Tuesday, November 7—Education for Human Relationships 
Wednesday, November 8—Education for Economic Efficiency 
Thursday, November 9—Education for Civic Responsibility 
Friday, November 10—Cultivating the Love of Learning 
Saturday, November 11—Education for Freedom 


The official sponsors of American Education Week are National 
Education Association, American Legion, United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The observance that has been planned for 1939 offers the members of 
the teaching profession an opportunity to interpret the work of the 
public schools to the people. Particularly it provides a means of 
bringing the report of the Educational Policies Commission to the 
people of the nation for consideration. 

Packets of publicity material have been prepared by the National 
Education Association for the use of school administrators. These 
packets will be available at nominal cost after August 15 from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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RESEARCH AWARDS FOR WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Cash awards for significant research studies in education by 
women students in the field will be granted on or before May 15, 
1940 by Pi Lambda Theta, National. Association for Women in 
Education. 

The awards amount to $250 each and are provided from the 
fund known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. 

Any woman of graduate standing or any member or group of 
members of Pi Lambda Theta, whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, shall be eligible for the awards. A chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta shall also be eligible. 

Any subject in keeping with the National Study Program of Pi 
Lambda Theta is acceptable. In addition, studies on some aspect 
of the following subjects may be submitted: Women and Administra- 
tion; Women and Community Life; Attitudes Toward Women's 
Sphere of Work; Parent Techniques with Children Between Early 
Elementary-School Age and Adolescence; and A Community Survey 
of Educational Agencies and Factors Outside the School, Including 
Opportunities and Deficiencies. 

Only unpublished studies may be submitted for the award. Pi 
Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory 
statement in the printed form of any study for which an award is 
made. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study 
shall be submitted to the Fellowship Committee by February 1, 1940. 
Information concerning the form in which the final report shall be 
prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the chairman of the Fellowship Committee. 

The Committee is made up of the following persons: Marion 
Anderson, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts, Chairman; 
Margaret Hargrove, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin; Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, New York, New York; Cleo Murtland, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Helen M. Walker, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; Florence H. 
Wilson, West Newton, Massachusetts. 


DEMOCRACY MOST POPULAR THEME ON 
AIRLANES TODAY 


‘“‘Democracy in Action,” a new radio series sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education is broadcast over the Columbia 
Network Sunday at 11:00 a.m., PST. This series takes the place of 
the program entitled “Americans All—Immigrants All which was 
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recently named by Women’s National Radio Committee as “the 
most original and informative program of the year.’ The same 
Committee, which comprises more than a score of national women’s 
organizations, named two other Office of Education radio series as 
“the most listened to adult education programs on the air’: “The 
World is Yours,” created for the Smithsonian Institution and 
broadcast over NBC Sunday at 1:30 p.m., PST, and “What Price 
America,’ a conservation program produced over NBC Saturday at 
1:30 p.m., PST. 

Repeat performances of “Americans All—Immigrants All” by 
means of electrical transcriptions, are available to schools through 
the Office of Education. Accompanying printed materials help 
teacher and group leaders to enrich the program. A company of 
leading actors, singers, and musicians produce the series in the Colum- 
bia broadcasting studios in New York City. A leaflet giving com- 
plete information on the transcriptions is available from the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, United States Office of Education, 
Washington. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS 


The annual conference of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness will be held in New York City, October 26, 27, 28, with 
headquarters at the Astor Hotel. 

It is expected that teachers, physicians, nurses, social workers, 
and persons active in the various fields of sight conservation will 
gather from all parts of the nation. Arrangements will be made for 
extending the facilities of the Society's offices at Rockefeller Center, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, to all visitors. 

A complete program containing the names of speakers and exact 
subjects of individual papers will be printed when plans for the con- 
ference are completed, and will be sent to anyone applying to the 
Society's offices for copies. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION STUDIED 


One of the most comprehensive series of studies which the Office 
of Education has undertaken in recent years is under way at the 
present time. It involves a study and report of the organization 
and functioning of state departments of education and other state 
agencies which administer programs of education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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About 20 staff members are undertaking various aspects of this 
problem as their main research activities for this year and next. By 
August | information will have been secured through committee 
visits in 35 of the state departments. It is expected that visits to 
all 48 states will have been made by the end of the summer, and analy- 
sis of the data and preparation of the reports will begin shortly 
thereafter. 

The series involves individual reports on the administrative 
organization of state departments, the organization and functioning 
of state boards of education, the status and, functions of the chief 
state school officer, supervisory programs through state departments 
of education, the organization and functioning of state library agen- 
cies, the financial operations of state departments of education, and 
the like. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION TRANSFERRED 


Under the President's First Plan on Government Reorganization 
the Office of Education has been transferred from the Department of 
the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. The transfer was effective 
July 1, 1939. The organizations, in addition to the Office of Education, 
which will compose the new Federal Security Agency are: Social 
Security Board, now an independent establishment; the United States 
Employment Service, now in the Department of Labor; the Public 
Health Service, now in the Treasury Department; the National Youth 
Administration, now in the Works Progress Administration; and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, now an independent agency. 

The President's Second Plan for Reorganization also affects the 
Office of Education in that it transfers the radio and motion picture 
divisions of the National Emergency Council to the Office. 

In the message transmitting the Reorganization Plan to Con- 
gress, the President stated: 


Because of the relationship of the educational opportunities of the 
country to the security of its individual citizens, the Office of Education 
with all of its functions, including, of course, its administration of Federal- 
State programs of vocational education, is transferred from the Department 
of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. This transfer does not 
increase or extend the activities of the Federal Government in respect to 
education, but does move the existing activities into a grouping where the 
work may be carried on more efficiently and expeditiously, and where 
coordination and the elimination of overlapping may be better accomplished. 
The Office of Education has no relationship to the other functions of the 
Department of the Interior. 
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REDUCED POSTAL RATE ON BOOKS CONTINUES FOR TWO 
YEARS 


Reduced postal rates on books shipped throughout the United 
States will be continued for a two-year period, beginning July 1, 1939, 
The order extending the period for two years was issued by President 
Roosevelt as a result of a report submitted at his request by the Office 
of Education, summarizing the effects of the reduced postage on books 
during the six-month’s trial period on the educational institutions of 
the United States. : 

From monthly statistics supplied to the Office of Education by 
schools and libraries, it is estimated that these institutions alone will 
save annually at least $1,600,000 on their transportation charges on 
book purchases, a sum which otherwise would come out of limited and 
inadequate book budgets. Money thus saved will be available for the 
purchase of needed books. A conservative estimate indicates that the 
resulting increased circulation and use of books will amount to approxi- 
mately 3,250,000 volumes annually, a figure which does not take into 
account the increasing purchases of books by individuals. 

In addition to the direct saving in money, the report showed many 
indications of the freer interchange of books in the interest of research 
and culture. Libraries are renewing their efforts to encourage study 


on the part of their alumni. Some state universities are announcing 
their ability to extend the benefit of their resources to research workers 
beyond state boundaries. National education and civic organizations 
are finding it possible to effect a wider distribution of their publications 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION ! 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the California 
School Supervisors’ Association held in Los Angeles on May 8, 1938, a 
committee was appointed to prepare a statement of major educational 
principles which would serve as a basis for discussion and study at 
the 1939 conference of school supervisors and guide subsequent 
procedures in the educational program. Each member of the com- 
mittee represented a section of the association and served as chairman 
of a subcommittee in his own section. The members of the educa- 
tion faculty of the state colleges were also invited to present recom- 
mendations. All of the sections of the association and four of the 
colleges submitted reports which were carefully studied by the com- 
mittee as a basis for the present report. 

The state committee suggested a form of organization for the 
report and a bibliography. During the year many committee meet- 
ings and sectional conferences were held throughout the state. In 
these discussions, the difficulty of maintaining a strict separation 
between principles and practice became immediately apparent. As 
the implications for educational practice were discussed in analyzing 
principles, the tendency was to incorporate specific recommendations 
into the report. Rather than lose the value of the thought and 
discussion of the various groups, the committee has gone somewhat 
beyond a statement of principles, inasmuch as the consensus in all 
groups was that any statement of principles should be immediately 
analyzed for its implication in practical educational situations. The 
specific practices elaborated in many reports of subcommittees 
should be further incorporated into a later report. 


Basic PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


According to John Dewey “education is the process by which 
we acquire our ways-of-behaving’"—our ways of knowing, feeling, 


1Committee membership: Henry Bishop, General Supervisor and Curriculum Director, Fresno 
County; Eleanor Freeman, Director of Rural Education, San Mateo County; Grace Martin, Rural Super- 
visor, Lassen County; Eva Rademacher, Supervisor of Instruction, Imperial County; Alvin Rhodes, 
Rural Supervisor, San Luis Obispo County; iden Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Bausssien, Chairman. Revised June 25, 1939. 

The committee is indebted to Corinne A. Seeds, Principal, University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, for the statement included under the caption, “Basic Philosophical 
Considerations." The committee drew the statements incorporated in this report from the reports of 
subcommittees in each section of the Association and from reports of subcommittees in several state 
colleges. The extensive participation throughout the state in providing the material on which this report 
is based precludes the possibility of mentioning the name of each participant. 
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and doing—in other words, those parts of our racial heritage which 
we make an inherent part of ourselves. The process is one of par- 
ticipation in life activities. The principles of education, would, 
therefore, include statements of our belief in the way in which the 
social consciousness becomes a part of each and every person. These 
principles can be applied in any field: the education of children by 
parents and teachers, the education of teachers for service and in 
service, and the education of man as he experiences life. 

Our ways-of-behaving are acquired through living, through the 
satisfaction of needs and desires felt as we interact with the factors 
in our environment. These needs can not always be recognized 
and expressed. Thus, if there is to be education, growth, and learn- 
ing, there must be human beings active in environments which are 
capable of both stimulating and satisfying the needs so generated. 

Those who would guide this process of education in any field 
would need to consider: 


1. The innate urges which drive to activity these human beings 
who are about to learn. 

2. Activity, which through guidance may become purposeful and 
thus conducive to growth physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally. 

. The environmental factors which would stimulate these urges 
to become active. 

. The environmental factors which would satisfy in the finest 
possible way the needs and desires felt by these active agents. 

. The guidance necessary to promote the acquisition of the finest 
and most worth-while parts of the social heritage. 


As this acquisition of the racial heritage takes place in society, 
it becomes necessary to consider the way in which each person lives 
with reference to others as he attempts to satisfy his own needs 
and desires in his world. In America this way-of-life is the democratic 

ne. To that end those who would guide the social growth of each 
individual should make provision for: 


1. The development of each individual to his highest capacity in 
the direction of the right and the good. 

2. An environment rich in resources, materials, and guidance in 
which the individual may satisfy his own needs and also make 
his finest contribution (for the social good). 

. Co-operative living, in which each human being strives to con- 
sider first the welfare of the whole group, and the groups seeks 
to promote its own highest development through the con- 
tinuous growth of each and every one of its members. 
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Major EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


To facilitate the use of this basic philosophy in relation to specific 
considerations in education the committee presents statements of 
principle related to each of the following subjects: (1) the place of 
the school in a democratic society, (2) the administration of the 
school, (3) the organization of the school, (4) guidance, (5) the learn- 
ing process, (6) the curriculum, (7) home, school and community 
relationships, (8) the education of teachers, (9) supervision, (10) the 
school plant. 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


/Democracy is a way of life wherein people live together in a 
manner determined by them to be best for the welfare of the group, 
and for individuals within the group. 


1. The school is an institution for building and developing the 
ideals of democracy in growing citizens through their parti- 
cipation in experiences of democratic living. 

. The school must help to develop proper attitudes and patterns 
to serve as guides in interpreting social forces and in facing 
new problems and situations brought about by social develop- 
ment and changing conditions. 

. The school should provide through social living an opportunity 
for every child to realize and to enjoy the benefits of the state, 
and to contribute wholeheartedly and co-operatively to the 
welfare of the group, according to his capacity and ability. 

. The school should strive to develop in the individual, concern 
and interest in the welfare of the group, and group concern for 
the welfare of the individual. 

. Schools can and should take an active part in perpetuating 
and realizing democratic ideals and in furthering the process of 
social reconstruction in harmony with these ideals. 

. The school must be democratic in organization and adminis- 
tration if it is to serve its purpose as a laboratory wherein 
democratic processes are learned. 

. In a democracy, free public education must be continuously 
provided for all. 

. The school must strive to extend understanding in order to 
establish tolerant attitudes toward other peoples and classes 
and their cultural and economic interests. 

. The school must function to lay foundations for economic 
efficiency by dignifying all work necessary for human welfare, 


by developing sound habits of industry, by developing socially 
2—74350 
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desirable concepts of thrift and conservation, and by creating 
opportunities for exercising judgment as a consumer of goods 
and services. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL 


. The ultimate goal of good administration is child welfare. 
. Community and pupil needs should be the basis of all plans, 


practices, and policies however formulated. 


. Good administration involves participation on the part of those 


whom administration affects; conditions should be established 
which insure free expression from all who are engaged in planning, 
administering, and evaluating the educational program. 


. Administration should be in the hands of individuals who are 


open-minded, possessed of a rich cultural background, well 
trained, ethical, capable of fostering a democratic situation, and 
able to capitalize the abilities and capacities of each individual 
concerned in the guidance of children. 


. The administrator should be immediately responsible for the 


educational practices within the school, for interpreting the 
school to the governing board and to the community, and for 
developing a sympathetic understanding and co-operative spirit 
in all things pertaining to the school. 


. The administrator should have responsibility for the welfare 


of children, for the educational program, for the selection of 
teachers, and for the efficient maintenance of the school plant. 


. A competent administrator not only inspires loyalty in teachers, 


but gives them protection and loyalty in turn. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


. Desirable school organization recognizes that education is a 


continuous process in which all of the units of the school system 
should be well articulated. 


. The organization of the school should provide a situation in 


which each child will be insured opportunity for his own best 
development; in which each child may progress according to 
his own ability and needs. Such a situation would provide for 
desirable physical development, wholesome social adjustment, 
optimum mental growth, and emotional well-being. 


. Good organization can be realized if: 


a. Class size is kept reasonably small; reasonable size depends as 


much on the number of groupings as it does upon total pupil 
load. 





; 
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b. Grouping is flexible, insuring the right of the child to be a 
member of the group where most effective growth is possible. 

c. Progress through various experiences of increasing complexity 
takes place according to the developmental needs of the child. 

d. The time schedule is adjusted to needs, interests, and the 
correct rhythm of pupil activities in study, rest, and recrea- 
tion. 

e. There is a minimum of departmentalization. 


. The school should be organized to make the most efficient use 


of its teaching personnel and community resources. 


GUIDANCE 


. Guidance should be the concern of many agencies in the com- 


munity. 


. Guidance by the school should assist the child to make the 


best possible adjustment to his home, school, and community in 
keeping with his capacity. 


. Guidance is good teaching; all teachers have guidance responsi- 


bility. 


. Guidance requires the adjustment of an entire school program to 


an individual as well as helping the individual to profit from the 
program. 


. Guidance should help each individual to understand his own 


emotions and desires, capacities, and limitations. 

Guidance implies understanding the child, his innate capacities 
and desires, his home environment, his talents and interests, 
his sense of social responsibility, and his immediate needs. 


. Guidance implies the ability to guide the child through the 


experiences which will contribute to the best development of his 
innate capacities. 


. The child is a growing individual, and the guidance program 


must be adaptable to the changing needs of the individual. 
Many types of evidence should be considered before any action 
is taken or any conclusions drawn about an individual. 


. Testing is an important device for securing evidence. However, 


standardized testing should be restricted to the purposes of 
diagnosis and guidance. 

Comprehensive, cumulative records of pupil growth should be 
maintained for guidance purposes. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


. Learning is the modification of attitudes, interests, and reac- 


tions to environment. 
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ll. 


. Curriculum development should be a co-operative enterprise. 
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. Education involves developing and establishing desirable atti- 


tudes, understandings, habits, and skills. It can only be brought 
about through successful practice in meaningful situations over a 
period of time. 


. The school is responsible for providing the environment, situa- 


tions, and directions which will result in the establishment of 
desirable learning. 


. The learner must participate in purposing, planning, executing, 


and evaluating his experiences. 


. Learning is never an isolated process. The whole organism 


learns. The more senses that are brought into play, the more 
thorough the learning. 

Things which belong together should be taught together. All 
subjects are not necessarily interrelated, but to be learned with 
understanding they must be related to the child’s own life and 
experience and must be significant to him. 

Insight, ability to see results of actions before the act, is more 
significant in acquiring skills than mere repetitive practice. 

The learning situation should be so organized that the pupil 
has reasonable chances for success in the enterprises he under- 
takes. 


. Extrinsic motivation is unnecessary when the learner has strong 


intrinsic drives and purposes. 

The learning process may be accomplished by: 

a. Utilizing the child's innate drives and urges to learning. 

b. Simplifying the environment to the level of the child's under- 
standing. 

c. Adapting materials and experiences to the level of the child's 
development. 

d. Directing learning experiences which help to build a sense of 
values in respect to social attitudes and personal interests. 

e. Building upon present interests of the child. 

f. Making the school environment functional in the child's 
experience. 

The test of learning is behavior; evidence of learning will be 

indicated by the development of acceptable social attitudes, 

the establishment of desirable habits, and the improvement of 

skill. 


THE CURRICULUM 


. The curriculum comprises all learning experiences for which the 


school assumes guidance responsibility. 
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. The curriculum should consist of a flexible series of basic experi- 
ences related to major areas of human needs and social function, 
designed to modify the attitudes, interests, and skills of the child. 
. The experiences should become increasingly complex as increased 
understanding, social adjustment, and skilfulness develop. 

. Constant vigilance must be maintained against continued, 
uncritical use of content and procedures merely because they 
have been traditionally accepted. Education becomes a meaning- 
less ritual if the curriculum is not constantly evaluated in 
terms of current needs. 

. Skills should be acquired not as ends in themselves but in rela- 
tion to function and felt need. 

. The curriculum should be planned to take into account the out- 
of-school experiences of children. The school is a laboratory 
for the study of contemporary problems of significance to 
children. 

. Curricular aims should be considered as evolving wholes, func- 
tioning for all pupils on all levels. Aims can not be segmented, 
assigned to different grades or subject classifications. 

In so far as extracurricular activities are organized as educa- 
tional experience and are supervised by teachers who are trained 
to direct them toward definite and specific objectives which have 
been determined by the school, they should be classified as a 
part of the curriculum. 

. The course of study should be a synthesized statement of experi- 
ences determined by teacher, supervisor, and administrator in 
connection with psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, and 
other specialists. It must be flexible enough to allow for con- 
stant revision. Thus, it involves process as well as content. 


HomME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


. Since the school, the home, and the community are each a 

phase of the society in which the individual functions, it is neces- 

sary that the relationship existing among these parts be one of 

complete understanding and mutual helpfulness. 

. The school, home, and community should assume the complete 

acceptance of the democratic way of life. 

. Acceptance of the principles of democratic living in the home 

and community involves: 

a. An understanding of children. 

b. An understanding of and a belief in the principles of a demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

c. An interest in the problems and purposes of the school. 
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d. An understanding of and a confidence in the attempts of the 
school to guide the child into a balanced personality develop- 
ment. 

e. A willingness to promote the best interests of children. 


. The school's acceptance of this responsibility involves: 


a. Creating a simple situation understandable to children in 
which they may practice democratic living. 

b. Providing a situation for continuous growth and improvement 
in social behavior. 

c. Pointing the way to higher ideals in social living. 

d. Making this democratic practice so effective as to manifest 
itself in raising the standards of behavior throughout the 
community. 

e. Recognizing the health, recreational, and cultural agencies in 
the community which have an educational function. 


. The public needs to understand the transition which has occurred 


from the limited curriculum to the broad curriculum, from a 
curriculum emphasizing only the tools of learning, to one in 
which equal stress is placed upon health, character, individual 
aptitudes, and interests. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


. The form and content of teacher education should be determined 


by the nature and needs of children, and of the society to which 
the children and teachers belong. 


. Teacher education is a continuous process of growth, extending 


throughout professional life. 


. For purposes of economy and maintenance of high professional 


standards, there should be a careful selection of candidates for 
teacher education. 


. Persons selected to enter the teaching profession should be well- 


integrated personalities distinguished by intelligence, vitality, 
sensitiveness, and courage. 


. The education of teachers should include general knowledge and 


experience in the fields of history, science, art, literature, music, 
economics, and social living. 


. The professional education of teachers should include: 


a. Extensive opportunity for directed observation of the work of 
master teachers. 

b. Active participation and sharing of responsibility in classroom 
situations with a skillful teacher. 

c. Opportunity for becoming acquainted with current and effec- 

tive methods and materials. 
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d. Opportunity to study the nature and needs of children by 
means of observation of their reactions in many situations. 

e. Many cultural and social opportunities which will contribute 
to the development of high ideals and a broad social under- 
standing. 


. Such training should result in: 


a. A profound respect for the teaching profession. 

b. A high standard of professional ethics. 

c. Abiding interest in educational problems and a scientific atti- 
tude toward their solutions. 

d. An understanding of the importance of the school in the pro- 
motion of social progress. 

e. Ability in the guidance of children. 

f. Recognition of the fact that the whole child can be educated 
only when the school, home, and community are in co-opera- 
tive relationship. 


. Close co-operation between the training institution and the super- 


visory agencies guiding the teacher in service should be main- 
tained at least throughout a probationary period. 


. Teachers must be prepared for leadership and active interest in 


public affairs. 
SUPERVISION 


. Supervision is concerned with the improvement of the teaching 


and learning situation. It should be a democratic and co-opera- 
tive enterprise in which the supervisor stimulates the teacher to 
personal and professional growth and to the use of better teach- 
ing methods. 


. The supervisory function should be performed by a person 


having: 

a. A normal personality and sound emotional balance. 

b. A liberal education, specialized training, and wide practical 
experience in the field of his service. 

c. A broad professional outlook, and adherence to democratic 
principles in all relationships. 

d. A well-established philosophy based upon an understanding 
of social needs and purposes. 

e. An appreciation of the necessity for balance in the social, 
emotional, physical, and mental growth of children. 


. The supervisor should be responsible for: 


a. Inspiring creative teaching. 

b. Promoting self-confidence in the teacher. 
c. Encouraging and providing opportunity for growth in service. 
d. Developing better skills and techniques in teaching. 
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The supervisor should assume responsibility for assisting in the 
establishment of desirable community relationship. 

The supervisor should develop professional co-operation with the 
school administration and all other educational agencies. 

The supervisor should co-operate in the: 

a. Recommendation of teachers. 

b. Organization of the educational program. 

c. Selection of educational materials. 

d. Selection of supplies and educational facilities. 

The ends of professional supervision are served when the super- 
visory program is free from political influence. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


The first consideration in planning the school plant should be its 

functional effectiveness. 

Learning is a reaction of a child to his environment. Such an 

environment should be one which facilitates many types of 

experiences. 

The school plant should lend itself to adjustment, to changing 

needs and purposes and should conform to architectural standards 

based on the educational needs of children. 

The school plant should provide: 

a. Ample floor space to provide for uncrowded seating, work 
space, storage space, and space for centers of interest. 

b. Ample wall space for bulletin boards. 

c. Movable and adjustable furniture. 

d. Heating, lighting, ventilation, and sanitation consonant with 
accepted standards for the physical well-being of children. 
The environment of the school should be conducive to creative 

work. 

The school should be a place of beauty in which children live 
and grow. 

The schoolgrounds should provide ample play space, space for 
school gardens, and space enough for children to construct 
things for use in their creative play. 


The committee offers this report in full realization that it can not 
convey all the ideas which emerged in the co-operative enterprise. 
It may serve to point the way in the years immediately ahead to 
school practices likely to contribute most to the realization of per- 
sonal and social integration. 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOLS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES! 


ERNEST R. HiLcarp, Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Stanford University 


The plurality of schools of psychology, leading to books entitled 
Psychologies of 1925, Psychologies of 1930, Seven Schools of Psychology, 
reflects seriously upon the scientific status of psychology. Are psy- 
chologists peculiarly competitive, so that a psychologist who wishes 
to succeed must establish a school of his own? Are the verified facts 
so crudely organized that he is free to treat them according to per- 
sonal whimsy? Such indeed must be the questions raised by one 
coming fresh upon the quarrels of the psychologists. This internecine 
warfare is particularly damaging to psychology'’s prestige in the 
education profession, where, historically, its prestige has been the 
highest. Education needs psychology, and if psychologists continue 
to be so fickle about their science, education may have to build a 
psychology of its own. 


RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


Psychology has made important differences in educational prac- 
tices in the past. Three examples may serve as a basis for examin- 
ing the nature of psychology’s contributions. 

The Application of Intelligence Tests. As a first illustration, con- 
sider the role which the intelligence test movement has played. 
More than any other instrument, the intelligence test has directed 
attention forcibly to the fact of individual differences, and to the 
necessity of doing something about them. This led to ability group- 
ing, as one type of administrative device for coping with the situa- 
tion. Whether or not this was successful, or its consequences desir- 
able, there is no doubt that it was the intelligence test which brought 
about the regrouping of students. Another consequence of the 
intelligence test was the interest in the growth of mental abilities, 
now spoken of as maturation, so that, for example, the placement of 
activities, such as the beginning of reading, should correspond with 
properly developed abilities. 

The intelligence test movement is not the property of any one 
school. There are many controversies within it, some of which are 


1 The substance of this paper was presented before the California Educational Research Association 
(Northern Section) at San Francisco, March 31, 1939, 
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flaring up again, partly as a result of the unorthodox findings at 
lowa. But the studies at Chicago, Stanford, lowa, and elsewhere 
are not to be classified as behavioristic, stimulus-response, or Gestalt 
studies. They are straightforward investigations with accepted 
methods of scientific and statistical logic, to be criticized in terms 
of the adequacy of the controls, not in terms of the general psy- 
chological theory behind them. 

Mental Hygiene. As a second illustration of psychology'’s con- 
tribution to education may be mentioned the mental hygiene move- 
ment, with its emphasis on developmental psychology, and _ par- 
ticularly upon the role of emotion. Many psychologists contributed 
to this—Stanley Hall, Watson, Burnham, and, indirectly through 
them, Freud. Probably no single psychological experiment has had 
pedagogical significance equal to that of the emotional conditioning f 
of the boy Albert's fear of the rat. This is not a very convincing f 
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experiment, scientifically, but its lesson was so clear that it has served 
as a sort of Aesop's fable to instruct the teacher to guard against 
instilling bad attitudes in the learner, to watch for the emotional 
consequences as well as for the achievement score. The present 
emphasis on the continuity of personality growth, on the whole 
child, comes largely from the mental hygiene movement. 

Mental hygiene, like the intelligence test, does not belong to 
one of the controversial schools of psychology. If any school has a 
right to claim it, that right would belong to psychoanalysis, yet of 
all psychologists studied*in courses in educational psychology, Freud 
is probably the most neglected. Watson and the behaviorists were 
very important in introducing a modified Freudian point of view. 
This systematic behavioral interpretation of Freud continues at 
present, as in the recent volume on frustration, published at Yale 
University.' But for the most part the movement has been inde- 
pendent of theories at a high level of generality: it has grown out of 
experience in social service case work, studies of childhood and 
adolescence; the practical experience of school counselors. There is 
little need to try to define the school of psychology responsible for 
the conceptions of integrated personality, or the whole child, cur- 
rent today. It is sometimes supposed that the emphasis has come 
as part of the Gestalt reaction against the atomism of the behaviorist. 
This is historically inaccurate; in fact, the expressions “organism 
as a whole” and “integrated personality’ can be found in the preface 
of Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, written by the 





1J. Dollard and Others, Frustration and Aggression. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 


Press, 1939. 
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archbehaviorist, John B. Watson, twenty years ago.! Such concep- 
tions have long been part of the most influential neuropsychiatric 
doctrine in this country, the psychobiology of Adolf Meyer. 

The Reaction Against Formal Discipline. Perhaps the most 
significant educational reform of this century has been the rejection 
of the concept of formal discipline, with the consequent enrichment 
of the curriculum with activities and experiences selected not primarily 
because they train the mind, but for other reasons, often because 
of their practical importance in everyday life. This third illustration 
of a change in education brought about by psychology was paralleled 
by a rejection of the so-called faculty psychology in favor of the 
stimulus-response psychology of which Thorndike has been the most 
prominent exponent. Had the experiments of Thorndike, begun 
with Woodworth in 1901, turned out differently, the course of educa- 
tional practices might well have changed. ‘That is, if conventional 
subject matters like Latin and mathematics had been shown to be 
superior in their training potentialities to other subject matters, 
the entrenched groups supporting these subjects might have success- 
fully stemmed the tide in favor of new materials. The Thorndike 
doctrine, reducing to the principle that we learn only the particular 
things which we practice, had important effects on the schools. It 
had the distinctly beneficial effect of encouraging significant and 
meaningful activities. It had the unfortunate by-product of empha- 
sizing the separateness of activities, since only distinct bonds were 
supposed to be learned. 

This third illustration appears to belie the conclusions from the 
previous illustrations, that the educational advance was made inde- 
pendent of a particular school of psychology. The reaction against 
formal discipline appears to be very intimately tied up with Thorn- 
dike’s brand of psychological thought. 

Again, this conclusion is historically inaccurate. The experi- 
ments of Thorndike did not create the movement against formal 
discipline; they merely provided some scientific support for the 
movement, which was well under way before Thorndike. Consider 
the following statement of educational policy: 


The natural bent and peculiar quality of every boy’s mind should be 
sacredly regarded in his education; the division of mental labor, which 
is essential in civilized communities in order that knowledge may grow and 
society improve, demands this regard to the peculiar constitution of each 
mind, as much as does the happiness of the individual most nearly concerned. ? 





Os. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


* Shorten W. Eliot, **The New Education,”’ Atlantic “wea XXIII (February, 1869), 218. This 
uotation * reproduced by Henry James in his book: Charles W. Eliot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
o., 1930, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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This recognition of the fact of individual differences, of the 
importance of education to society, of the desirability of the indi- 
vidual happiness of the learner, was proposed in 1869 by Charles 
W. Eliot, prior to his election as president of Harvard. Within the 
next few years the elective system was established at Harvard, and 
its repercussions on the educational system were undoubtedly more 
important in displacing formal discipline than the few experiments 
on transfer of training which were made thirty years later, and 
certainly more important than the acceptance of Thorndike’s par- 
ticular theoretical formulations 

The conclusion appears to be justified that many, if not most, of 
the significant contributions of psychology to educational practice do 
not depend upon the ultimate validity of one or another of the contro- 
versial schools. 


INFLUENCE OF “SCHOOLS” OF PSYCHOLOGY 


I:ducators have not acted upon this conclusion. ‘They have 
not, as a rule, been satisfied to adapt the contributions from psychology 
resting upon verified experiments to their situations, but they have 
sought to root educational practices exclusively in one or another 
of the currently popular schools of psychology. ‘This tendency to 
adhere to a partisan point of view has led to no end of embarrassment 
when the accepted school turned out to be no longer acceptable. 
A discarded psychological fad leaves textbooks outmoded, justifica- 
tions for accepted practices untenable, and leads to frustration on 
the part of the teacher whose psychology is secondhand. Consider 
some of the high-sounding words from various psychologies, each 
at one time or another serving as a keynote for educational pro- 
grams. First, apperception, which takes us so far back that the 
five steps are now recalled only for examinations in the history of 
education. But this was an orthodox psychology in schools of 
education, and there must have been those who felt their teaching 
completely adrift when the fundamental axioms were attacked. Then 
for a time there were the instincts. ‘These gave a certain security, 
for in the original nature of the child there were certain things we 
could count on. ‘These soon became taboo. Then came the hey- 
day of the stimulus-response bonds, and Thorndike’s laws of readiness, 
exercise, and effect. “The most widely used textbook of the early ‘20's 
suggested that S-R be hung as a motto over all psychology class- 
rooms. Then the conditioned reflex came along to outmode Thorndike, 
and all that the teachers had to do was to go about conditioning the 
pupils. This in turn was replaced by Gestalt or organismic psy- 
chology, with insight as its chief catchword. In the meantime we 
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had had some flirting with complexes, defense mechanisms, and the 
like, but these remained somewhat on the outskirts of the study. 

A listing of such technical terms shows how spurious the serv- 
ice of psychology to education may become if that service is accepted 
uncritically. E:ducation is peculiarly susceptible to new ways of 
stating old truths, perhaps because of the prevalence of teachers 
institutes, with their demands for new pedagogical advice. There 
is no harm in fresh approaches, and new ways of saying things often 
have a wholesome influence. But there is a danger in saying that 
the old must be discarded in favor of the new, or to give the false 
impression of discontinuities in scientific progress all the while that 
we are stressing continuity in individual growth. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any new school of psychology has had a very profound 
immediate influence on educational practices, even though it may 
change dramatically the educational vocabulary. In order to give 
point to these remarks, the claims now being made in the name of 
Gestalt or organismic psychology may be examined. 

Gestalt psychology has made many important contributions to 
psychological experimentation and to psychological theory. About 
this there is no doubt. The question to be discussed is, rather, to 
what extent do current progressive developments in education stem 
from the changes in psychological outlook brought about by Gestalt 
psychology ? 

There are a number of claims. Among them are: first, the sub- 
stitution of a conception of the whole for earlier emphases on parts; 
second, a tendency to replace repetitive drill with an effort to secure 
understanding or insight; third, the focusing of interest on matura- 
tion, hence on individual development, as against static capacities; 
fourth, the conception of the individual as a purposing, striving 
personality, rather than as a passive learner. The last includes , 
the importance of intrinsic as against extrinsic factors in motivation. 
There are others, but these are representative. In respect to the 
educational advances subsumed under these claims, there are three 
questions which may be asked. First, does Gestalt psychology give 
a coherent treatment of these desirable changes in educational prac- 
tice? Second, does Gestalt have some exclusive claim to the origina- 
tion of these proposals? Third, have the investigations by which 
these proposals may become of service to the teacher been made 
under the influence of Gestalt psychology? 

In answer to the first question, it may be admitted that a pro- 
gressive educational philosophy may be constructed using the language 
of Gestalt psychology. This has indeed been the primary appeal of 
Gestalt psychology to the educational theorist. There is one reser- 
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vation, however, arising out of the fact that Gestalt psychology is 
not itself a single system, and all Gestalt psychologists do not agree. 
Hence an educational theory does not flow automatically from 
Gestalt theory. 

The second question, regarding the origination of these prac- 
tices as a result of Gestalt psychology, must be answered in the 
negative. The value of repetitive drill versus that of understanding 
is an old problem; the relation of the part activity to the whole 
was clearly envisaged in the early Dewey school; the intelligence test 
movement was as concerned with maturation as any Gestalt psy- 
chologist has ever been, and the numerous experiments on animal 
and human development have been almost entirely independent of 
Gestalt influence. Finally, the question of purposing and striving has 
had a long history in psychology. McDougall gave the name hormic 
psychology to his system because purpose was the central concept; 
Woodworth, attacking McDougall in 1918, developed the dynamic 
psychology of drives and tensions in essentially the form currently 
used by a committee of the Progressive Education Association. ! 
Whether or not Gestalt psychology has illuminated these old prob- 
lems, it is evident that there has been a continuous development 
into which Gestalt has fitted, rather than something originated 
by Gestalt psychology. As a matter of fact, Gestalt psychology has 
been weakest in the fields of learning and motivation, strongest in a 
field most neglected in current educational discussions, the field of 
sense-perception. 

The third question, important to the teacher, is to what extent 
Gestalt psychology has influenced investigations which make the 
new principles useful to the teacher. In this respect, the record of 
Gestalt psychology is not a strong one. A theory of insight does 
not tell how to teach typing most economically; a theory of matura- 
tion does not give the vocabulary to use in fourth-grade readers. 
Those who have contributed most to these essential problems are 
not identified strongly with any particular school. Maturational 
questions, such as those involved in reading readiness, have not 
waited for Gestalt psychology, but have been studied for years. 
The word-counts by which readers are arranged in a sequence of 
difficulty have not been dictated by Gestalt psychology; in fact, in 
this field, Thorndike’s name is as prominent as any. Motivational 
problems in school are being faced as problems of mental hygiene; 
the concept of a normal, happy child, free of disrupting conflicts, 


1 Science in General Education. Report of the Committee on the Function of Science in General 
Education, Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. The discussion of tensions is found on pages 17 and 19. While 
the quotations are from Bode and Dewey, they are harmonious with Woodworth's early discussions. 
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has not been furnished by Gestalt psychology. While some illuminat- 
ing studies on frustration are now coming from the laboratory of 
Lewin, whose psychology is an offshoot from Gestalt, he would be 
the first to admit that the conceptual framework of these studies 
owes its dynamic inspiration more to Freud than to orthodox Gestalt 
psychology. 

The foregoing discussion is not to be interpreted as a criticism 
of Gestalt psychology. The desire is only to place educational 
developments in perspective. The Gestalt psychologists themselves 
(Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka) have not made exaggerated claims 
respecting the educational contributions of their theories. There is 
an excessive willingness on the part of educators to attribute to this 
one school of psychology, currently popular, all of the good that is 
found in progressive educational practices, even though these prac- 
tices have a long and respectable history independent of Gestalt. 
It is a different thing to find these practices coherent with some 
form of Gestalt psychology, and to announce them as a product of 
Gestalt psychology, or as though they are somehow guaranteed by 
{ Gestalt psychology. They are guaranteed now, as always, by the 
} test of experience, as measured against our current standards of value. 
Gestalt psychology, as such, will soon lose its identity. This 
has been the history of all previous movements which were pre- 
maturely crystallized. The signs of assimilation and of disintegra- 
tion are already apparent in the changes introduced by Wheeler and 
Perkins (particularly their organismic laws which no other Gestalt 
psychologist accepts); the new names attached by Lewin to his 
interesting developments (topological and vector psychology); com- 
promises with other psychologies, as by Tolman (purposive behavior- 
ism). One of these days, students of education brought up on Gestalt 
psychology will have the sense of bewilderment that their older 
colleagues feel who were brought up on behaviorism. They will be 
saying to themselves: “How can this good and perfect thing have 
failed so utterly, and where now can I turn to find support for my 
educational practices?” 


PsYCHOLOGY AS A SPECIFIC AID IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


Here, then, is a paradox. Educational practices are obviously 
modified by developments within psychology. Yet we can not, as 
educators, permit ourselves to give allegiance to one of the current 
schools, lest presently we find our moorings adrift. What can the 
educator do about psychology? 

One provisional answer can be given: know psychology, and don’t 
be too concerned about psychologies. Psychology is a developing 
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science with many exciting changes, but few revolutionary ones 
Beware of psychological issues which are so general that their impli- 
cation for education is not clear; if possible, force arguments back 
to specific answers at the level of educational practice. One can 
argue until he is blue in the face over the question, Which is more 
important, nature or nurture? Ele will not find an answer. You 
can pet an answer to the question, Flow can we find out whether 
children handicapped in reading are behind the others because of low 
intelligence or because of faulty training? Not only will you get an 
answer, but you can do something about it. You may have a heated 
discussion over the real basis of vocabulary development, but, con- 
fronted with real children, you can test their vocabularies and choose 
reading, material which is comprehensible as well as interesting, and 
you may know what words the children comprehend well enough to 
learn to spell When psychology is confronted with genuine prob- 
lems-- important, but answerable— it is found to be less fragile and 
flimsy than when answers are sought to more general questions in an 
atmosphere of debate 

To indicate that the service of psychology comes in specific 
aids to educational practice rather than by way of general laws and 
principles is in part a confession of the present state of the science, 
but it is also a recognition of the legitimate role of science in tech- 
nology. If psychology’s general theories were in better order, there 
would be more educational practices flowing from its laws of learning, 
motivation, and the like. But even in an advanced science like 
physics, many of its applications are specific, and do not flow from 
its general laws. Consider, for example, the use made of physics by 
an engineer making an industrial application of a new alloy. Some- 
one had to do experiments with that alloy itself, in order to find its 
resistance to the flow of electricity, its tensile strength, its resistance 
to corrosion, its coefficient of expansion, and so on. Many such data 
are recorded in handbooks which engineers use. ‘The point is that 
these are specific facts about a specific alloy, and they do not derive 
from Newton or L:instein, except very remotely. Many school prob- 
lems confronting the educator are as specific as the alloy problem 
confronting the engineer; here are children with given vocabularies, 
perhaps a proportion of them speaking foreign languages; here are the 
things children like to play with in 1939, regardless of what they 
played with in 1909; here are the economic and social resources of 
our community. These problems have to be studied specifically for 
what they are, just as the engineer has to test his alloy specifically. 
This would remain true, even if psychology were in as completely 
systematized a state as physics. 
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‘The implication of this analogy with the engineer is that the task 
of educational psychology would remain, even though the task of 
general psychology were completed. ‘There is a permanent field for 
the educational psychologist. ‘This raises the question of the rela- 
tion of educational psychology to general experimental psychology. 

One conception of applied psychology is that there is only one 
science of psychology, which can be applied only after it is learned 
It is superficial to speak of an educational psychology, a legal psy- 
chology, a medical psychology. ‘There is only psychology, which 
may be applied to education, to law, to medicine. While at first 
this appears to be logical, any student of the history of science will 
detect the fallacious nature of this conception, for advances in applied 
science do not wait for advances in pure science. Metallurgy does 
not wait for the chemistry of metals; the animal breeder does not 
wait for the science of genetics. ‘The inventor of the steam engine 
was not an authority on thermodynamics. ‘There is a constant inter- 
change, applied sciences setting problems for pure science, pure 
science finding applications. ‘Technology never does wait for pure 
science any more than a physician refuses to treat a disease he does 
not understand. 

The necessity for solving urgent practical problems gives some 
independence to the educational psychologist, but it would be a 
grave mistake to foster the breach between educational psychology 
and general experimental psychology which has all too often been 
allowed to grow, particularly in our institutions of higher learning. 
One person may assume the roles of both general and educational 
psychologist, or educator and general psychologist may cooperate. 
It is the independence of a field of educational psychology which is 
asserted. One thing educational psychology is not: it is not simply 
an attempt to understand the findings of general experimental psy- 
chology in order to give educational advice, pinning the findings of 
psychology like so many labels on the practices in the schools. Any 
attempt to do this leads to the faulty analogizing habit, all too prev- 
alent in psychology. Rather, educational psychology must under- 
stand general experimental psychology for the purposes of verifying 
its principles in school practice, and of implementing the principles 
in a way useful to the teacher.' The practical problems of the schools 
must be solved in accordance with psychological generalizations tested 
at a level close to that at which the applications are to be made. 
Motivational experiments with animals can not be used by analogy 


1 The opportunities for experimentation in the schools are rich enough that school practices may 


be used as the locus of discovery of general psychological principles as well as the locus of verification. 


This is not the special province of the educational psychologist, however, though it is an important 
service he can render to psychology. 
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to direct practices with school children; rather, from the animal 
experiments we may learn important things to look for and to try 
out with school children. From retroactive inhibition experiments 
with nonsense syllables one may become sensitive to possible inter- 
ferences between learned activities, but if one desires to know how 
much the bilingual child is handicapped due to the interference of 
two language systems, one must study the child who speaks two 
languages. It is the role of the educational psychologist to experi- 
ment in the schools. 

This emphasis upon practical procedures may appear to sub- 
ordinate the role of psychology in education, particularly in relation 
to broader aspects of educational policy. This does not follow. Asa 
minimum, it may be stated without fear of serious contradiction 
that psychology will be an important corrective to a faulty educa- 
tional philosophy, and no educational philosophy will be acceptable 
which flies in the face of established psychological facts or principles. 
In the formulation of a satisfactory educational philosophy there 
are social and ethical considerations which go beyond psychology. 
The democratic ideal, for example, receives some support from 
psychology, but only indirectly. Psychological studies can perhaps 
demonstrate that democratic atmospheres yield the kinds of person- 
alities we like. Psychology alone can not assure us that we ought to 
like that kind of personality; this is a cultural and ethical problem. 
If psychology is to have an important place in educational philosophy, 
it is all the more important that there go on a continuous process of 
criticism and verification by trained psychologists studying children 
in the schools. This is the need; the demand is not for disciples of 
new and controversial psychological systems. 




















WHAT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
CAN DO TO STIMULATE A PROGRAM OF 
PARENT EDUCATION' 


GERTRUDE Laws, Chief of Bureau of Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education 


The elementary school principal has a strategic place in the 
program of parent education. Although the funds for this field of 
adult education are administered through secondary school channels, 
the elementary schoo] principal has considerable opportunity for 
leadership in the educational program. He meets young parents at a 
time when their attitudes toward schools for their children are being 
formed and when they are still young enough and strong enough to 
be willing to engage in organized study. The real values inherent 
in a plan of organized study for parents should be considered as 
something apart from the mechanics of administration. It is well 
to remember when tension is felt in communities over the ways 
and means of supporting adult education that the worth of the 
opportunity provided deserves first consideration. Once a community 
learns how much it will profit through improved homes, more pro- 
gressive schools, and more enlightened citizenship from better co-oper- 
ation between homes and schools of parents, the financial burden of 
parent education classes will be forgotten. 


REASONS FOR PARENT EDUCATION 


The elementary school principal has frequent occasion to point 
out the values of such a program. He can stress two reasons why 
it should be an integral part of an adult education program. 


1. It helps to interpret the fact that education is a process that 
begins at birth and continues until death. Indeed, where learn- 
ing and growth stop, a kind of death has taken place. 

2. The leader in a program of parent education should have the 
recognition that comes with legal certification, and sufficient 
remuneration to cover activities in connection with necessary 
preparation. 


Excellent parent education is often done without certification 
or payment of the leader, without reporting average daily attendance, 


without consideration of the total program of adult education in the 





1 Address given at the Elementary School Principals’ Conference, Oakland, April 4, 1939, 
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community. But there is a certain value in a unified, carefully 
developed program. 

The elementary school principal who is aware of the trends of 
modern life realizes that a philosophy of education to which fathers 
and mothers and teachers can subscribe is necessary to the best 
personal development of every child, and to social progress. It is 
important that the principal be canversant with the bulletin, Parent 
Education in California, and be able to interpret it, both to the 
teachers in the school and to the parents. It is not necessary that 
there shall be agreement with the point of view set forth in this 
bulletin, but it is necessary that each of us shall know where he 
stands with reference to this phase of education. There are many 
questions about parent education to which final answers have not 
been found, but possible answers and alternatives should be the 
basis of thinking done in the field by those most affected. 

A number of organizations have parent education as one of their 
purposes and have set up programs of their own, without drawing 
up a list of requirements for leaders. They bring pressure to bear 
upon their members to participate in their programs. Although 
these efforts appear to have satisfactory results and the classes grow 
in number, yet, as a consequence, many communities have several 
programs of parent education which might be united in one strong 
program of study. Strong political, religious, social, and sex biases 
are sometimes found in the program of study which is thus set up 
without reference to educational objectives. 


PRINCIPAL'S PLACE IN THE PROGRAM 


The elementary school principal and some of the teachers should 
serve on the advisory committee which plans a program of study for 
parents. The plans for each community should be made in the light 
of reliable knowledge of the needs of the parents, the conditions in 
the community, and the kind of leadership which is available. 

In almost all places, parent education prospers best with the 
leadership of a parent. At the same time the best parent-leaders 
desire and are appreciative of the counsel of professional workers, 
especially of school workers. ‘The continuous interaction of school 
practices and home practices in the lives of children makes it important 
that at least one person who is fully qualified to interpret school 
practices, be present at each meeting of the parent-education group. 
Principals sometimes attend the parent-education groups them- 


=> 


selves. In other instances they substitute for teachers in classrooms, 
1 Parent Education in California. State of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 17 
September 1, 1937. 
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thus freeing the teachers to participate in the discussions with groups 
of parents. Discussions rarely fall to the level of sheer gossip if a 
teacher or principal who knows the important materials which are 
available is present. 

The principal can provide a hospitable welcome and a com- 
fortable meeting place for parents who meet for study classes in the 
building of which he is in charge. Parent study groups can be found 
sitting for two hours on kindergarten chairs or in a dark corner of a 
hallway or in the basement or the cafeteria or in the principal's 
office. No comment is necessary on the effects of a comfortable 
place for study. Freedom from noise, and chairs and tables com- 
fortable for adults are very important as well as a room which is at 
least as well lighted and ventilated as a typical schoolroom for chil- 
dren. Books, magazines, and charts which deal with food, cloth- 
ing, sleep, recreation, rest, learning, and other phases of growth 
and development, should be provided by the board of education. 
The principal should interpret such needs to the board of education 
or the superintendent by the principal. The principal should also 
be familiar with the lantern slides and motion pictures which are 
available for parent education, and how to get them. Many city 
systems have excellent materials of this kind in their visual aid 
departments. The Adult Education Division of the WPA! has a 
good motion picture library; the Visual Aid Department of the 
University of California? has excellent pictures and slides; and the 
motion picture chairman for the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers * is equipped to give service in this field. 

Principals can also keep parents informed of reliable sources of 
information and service, and of professional educational meetings. 
Many parents do not know how to use public libraries, especially the 
county library service, health clinics, and other public services. The 
gradual development of genuine community cooperation is largely 
the opportunity of the elementary school principal. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 


The members of the parent education section held in connection 
with the Elementary School Principals’ Conference strongly empha- 
sized two additional problems: 


1. The development of means of parent education for men and 
women who have children, without any feeling of responsi- 


bility for their own parental conduct: men and women who are 
1 WPA, 311 California State Building, Los Angeles. 


2 University of California, Berkeley. 
3 Mrs. Lloyd Hedges, 6235 Mount Angelus Drive, Los Angeles. 
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often intoxicated, who are law breakers, or who are definitely 
unco-operative and antisocial in their own lives. Other large 
numbers of parents who need help are so sunk by economic 
anxiety that they seem unable to think objectively, and to 
participate in typical discussions. 

2. The importance of developing organized study in different 
forms. The verbal discussion meets the needs of only a small 
percentage of the parents. Some parents need a personal con- 
sultation service, others an opportunity to observe without 
much talk; others simple reading materials or pictures which 
show the growth and care of human beings. 


These two problems and those which have to do with financial 
support of the work, and the development of it as an integral part 
of the program of the school, are all related to each other. It is 
hoped that a cooperative effort to find right answers to them will 
yield large returns between now and the next state conference of the 
elementary school principals. 

There are no final answers to these questions. To be aware of 
the problem is evidence of growth of social conscience. The chances 
are that the best answer will be different in each community. For- 
tunately there still is freedom in most communities to propose a 
solution and to attempt to engage the sympathy and support of 
community institutions, organizations, and agencies in testing the 
validity of the proposal. There is a limit to which public tax funds 
can be used for experimentation, even in worthy enterprises. But 
there need be no limit to attempts to bring about study of com- 
munity problems by all organized groups within a community, and 
to gain voluntary support for needed experiments. In such the 
elementary school principal has a rare opportunity. 

The Bureau of Parent Education stands ready to aid the ele- 
mentary school principal in all possible ways throughout the year. 








CURRICULUM MAKING IN LONG BEACH 


EtcA M. SHEARER 
Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Long Beach Public Schools 


Some of the most fruitful curriculum work attempted in the 
intermediate grades of the Long Beach Public Schools in recent years 
is that carried forward in the field of language arts during 1938-39. 

In the course of the preceding year a tentative guide for study 
by teachers based largely upon An Experience Curriculum in English! 
had been prepared by a committee of three classroom teachers. 
This guide had formed the basis of discussion at a series of teachers’ 
meetings held for the purpose of considering local practices in light 
of current trends. 

Early in the fall of 1938, teachers and principals were asked to 
submit. to the Intermediate Grade Division Committee on Curric- 
ulum, problems in the field of spoken and written expression which 
they felt required further consideration before a satisfactory course 
of study in this area could be written. 








TWELVE SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


Many suggested problems emanated from the group and 
were resubmitted to them for evaluation on the basis of relative 
importance. As a result, the following twelve problems were selected 
for study, the order indicating their importance as voted by teachers 
and principals: 


1. Ways and means of improving spoken language in the class- 
room, before the class as a whole, and in larger groups in the 
auditorium. 

2. Means of preserving and stimulating creative expression. 

3. Learnings best acquired in functional situations; those requir- 
ing drill. Sources of appropriate practice material. 

4. Educational philosophy underlying modern course of study in 
this field. 

5. Dramatization:: desirable outcomes, techniques, methods for 
each grade level. 

6. Means of evaluating progress. 

7. Suggestions for improving the functional use of spelling. 





1An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of a Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English (W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman). English Monographs No. 4. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. . 
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8. Grade allocation, suggested order of emphasis, or sequence of 
mastery of various techniques. 

9. Story telling: desirable outcomes, techniques, methods for 
each grade level. Examples of appropriate stories for different 
grades. 

10. Influences affecting adversely the speech of children and sug- 
gestions for reducing these. 

11. Recommended forms for written work. 

12. Recommended form for final course of study. 


Twelve committees of seven members each were appointed in 
accordance with individual interest expressed. Thus before the 
Christmas holidays eighty-four classroom teachers were at work on 
the foregoing phases of the language arts. The chairman of each 
committee was released from her classroom duties for a day in order 
that she might assemble reference material for her committee and 
get an overview of it for herself. 

It was understood that the committees would arrive at their 
conclusions on the basis of research study, classroom experimenta- 
tion, conferences with laymen, independent thinking, and group 
discussion. As each committee reached its decisions, the chairman 
was again released from classroom work for a few days in order that 
she might prepare in written form the recommendations of her com- 
mittee. 

At the time this article is being written, three committee 
reports have been completed, mimeographed, and supplied to the 
chairmen of all other committees. The purpose of this last step is 
doubtless apparent. Since the twelve sets of recommendations will 
be of maximum value only after all have been harmonized, it is 
important that working committees detect conflicting points of 
view and reconcile differences before the recommendations are con- 
sidered for final adoption. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


As illustrative of the reports being submitted by these com- 
mittees, the following excerpts are presented. 

The first is from the report of Committee Four ! dealing with the 
educational philosophy underlying modern courses of study in this 
field. 

The Dynamic Character of the English Language. The English 
language is dynamic in character. As society, life, and modes of 
living change there is a corresponding change in verbal expression 





1 Committee personnel: Ann Roberts, Ruth L. Coleman, Mona E. Gale, Jessamine Coburn, Mae 
J. Dean, and Sidna F. Nussbaumer, Chairman, 
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to keep abreast of new thoughts, ideas, and inventions. Language is 
continually expanding through the inclusion of new forms of expres- 
sion and newly-coined words. It is likewise changing through the 
discontinuance of archaic words and outmoded expressions. Educators 
must accept, and guide the children in an acceptance of, this growth 
and development within the language itself. 

The art of guiding children in the learning process, like language 
itself, is dynamic in character. Intelligent guidance can not remain 
static when such a dynamic force as the English language is con- 
cerned. Growth in this art of guidance may be brought about (1) by 
constant research, (2) by study of the English necessary to everyday 
living, and (3) by scientific experimentation within the school system 
itself. 

Originality of Expression. The experiences of each individual and 
his reactions to those experiences are unique and form the bases of 
his oral and written English. Consequently originality of thought 
and expression, rather than appropriation of another's ideas, thoughts, 
and words, should be the goal toward which we are striving. The 
child’s awareness of the value and uniqueness of his verbal expression 
contributes to the attainment of this ideal. 

Scope of Verbal Expression. Verbal expression has many aspects 
each of which is an essential factor in the total ability and each of 
which must be considered in any program designed to stimulate 
continuous growth in this power. Among these factors are not only 
competency in sentence structure, in the use of grammatical expres- 
sions, in choice of words and the like, but also skill in pronunciation, 
enunciation, voice modulation, and in the utilization of all those 
elements which constitute a pleasing presence before and appeal to the 
listener. 

English as an Integral Part of Living. Desirable growth in ver- 
bal expression can not be gained by segregated practice. The use of 
the mother tongue, whether in speech or writing, is invariably an 
integral part of the situation which gives rise to it and consequently 
must be acquired in close relation to, rather than apart from the 
situation that has made communication necessary. 

Similarly the power of expression is in a large measure condi- 
tioned by the mental and physical well-being of the individual. 
Consequently any effort to improve the former must take into account 
this relationship. 

Direction and Rate of Growth. The direction and rate of any indi- 
vidual’s growth in verbal expression is determined by both native 
capacity and environmental stimuli. Since these vary with indi- 
viduals, continue to vary, and can be modified only in part by the 
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efforts of the school, a program of instruction must be organized 
on the assumption that in every class the abilities will at all times 
be multiform rather than uniform. Hence it follows that tasks 
should vary in accordance with capacity, and continuous growth, 
rather than arrival at arbitrarily fixed standards, constitutes the 
only rational goals toward which to direct effort. 

The report of Committee Eight, ! dealing with grade allocation, 
suggests the order of emphasis or sequence of mastery of various 
techniques. 

Grade Allocation. The committee has agreed that there should 
be no definite grade placement. Backgrounds and abilities of chil- 
dren in the various sections of a community vary so widely that 
many stages of language readiness are encountered. Growth is 
the only goal toward which the elementary grades should work. 

Because of these wide differences in ability and background, the 
language content has been placed into three cycles. In Cycle 1 is 
placed the most essential knowledges in capitalization, punctuation, 
written and oral composition. The individual child should master 
Cycle 1 before he is exposed to Cycle 2, and should master Cycle 2 
before attempting Cycle 3. 

The committee felt that no attempt should be made to place 
“word usage’ in definite cycles. Therefore, just a suggested list of 
errors commonly found in grades four, five, and six has been included. 
The teacher will want to use only those for which her particular 
group shows a need. 

A pronunciation list may also be used in the same manner. 

Outlining and note-taking were considered too difficult for any 
class except an advanced sixth-grade group. 

Committee Eleven? considering forms for written work has 
attempted to unify practice to the end that children passing from 
room to room will not be asked to discard one form in favor of another 
having no superior merit. Furthermore, this committee has endeav- 
ored to recommend only those accepted forms for written work that 
conform to principles which the children are learning to apply in their 
art composition. 

Another report which promises to be of considerable significance 
is that of Committee Ten * dealing with influences affecting adversely 
the speech of children. As one aspect of the study the members of 
this committee have ascertained the radio programs most popular 





1Committee personnel: Lida Maguire, Eulah Charlton, Cora Bovyer, Laura Stahlinecker, Claire 
Powers, Julia Burns, and Myrtle McCoy, Chairman. 

2Committee personnel: Alma Kraus, Matilda Behrens, Nancy Miller, Miriam Huffman, Nettie 
Willerton, Binda Davis, and Hazel Geoghegan, Chairman. 

3 Committee personnel: Ruth Thomson, Louise Belatti, Fern Best, Ophelia Gilmore, Olive Brown, 
Lydia Sheeran, and Enid Hileman, Chairman. 
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among intermediate grade pupils in various sections of the city. 
In turn the teachers have listened to these programs to arrive at a 
conclusion regarding their possible effect upon the pupils. This 
committee has invited, with profit, into its membership representatives 
of the city-wide parent teacher organization. An illuminating report 
and significant recommendations from this committee are antici- 
pated. 

Thus the curriculum work in Long Beach is going forward. The 
benefit to the pupils becomes apparent shortly after the work is 
started, and increases constantly. In contrast to curriculum con- 
struction of the past this is one of the most marked characteristics 
of present-day curriculum development. Whereas in the past there 
was no appreciable improvement in instruction until the course of 
study was written and in the hands of the teachers, today the level of 
professional thought and practice starts to rise when the curricular 
study begins, and reaches its maximum before the course of study 
goes to print. 











CREATIVE ARTS IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY 
PROGRAM' 


BLANCHE IKENtT, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
Oakland Public Schools 


Amid changing currents, it is evident that modern education 
continues to place increasing stress on the integrity of the personali- 
ties of children, to plead for wholesome development, and to seek 
the best opportunity for every child. Any educator who is aware 
of these trends, and of the problems of American democracy as they 
are presented in such books as Democracy and the Curriculum? must 
consider the relation to be found between modern approaches in 
public education and the national welfare 

The place of art in the curriculum is no more important than 
that of reading, writing, arithmetic, and science; however, its con- 
tributions to the school program are many and varied. l’urthermore 
there are some fundamental points concerning how learning takes 
place that are a little more clearly seen through looking at the arts 
than through examination of some other areas. 


I;XPLORATION OF THE WortLpd THrouGci Art 

If you will, as | have done, keep over a period of years the draw- 
ings of children, not of children who have had directed art, but free, 
thought-expressing drawings, you will have a concrete illustration 
of the principle of organismic psychology that learning is growth. 
The first splash of paint which was put on the paper was for the 
same purpose that the toddler sticks his finger in the pie filling and 
pulls the cat's fur. He is investigating his environment. He grows 
through a manipulative or exploratory stage in which he covers 
sheets of paper with paint, he daubs one color over another, he scrubs 
with his brush. Teachers, and especially principals, become impatient 
with this apparent waste of paper and paint. Then there is the stage 
with most children of ‘painting pretty colors.” Sometimes they are 
pastel, sometimes the most brilliant, sometimes clear cut and some- 
times blended, sometimes in design and sometimes not. We should not 
curtail this joy in color, because children of kindergarten age have 
probably a greater sensitiveness to, and keener appreciation of, color 
than they ever will have again. Children have been known to express 


t Address given before Elementary School Principals’ Conference, Oakland, April 5, 1939 

2 Democracy and the Curriculum: The Life and Program of the American School. Written in collabora- 
tion by Harold Rugg, Editor, and Others. Third Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1939. 
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a whole idea simply by the use of color. One of the most striking 
examples | have found was a little Spanish boy who painted a bril- 
liant design in much blue and yellow with some red. He said to 
me, “It's the Chrysler Building.” lor a minute it seemed that he 
was just naming it that, as children often do because they think 
they are supposed to paint something which can be named. How- 
ever, upon looking at it carefully | saw that he had really caught the 
spirit of the Chrysler Building, but the form not at all. ‘To him the 
Chrysler Building was exemplified by strength, daring, splendor, 
and he had put those qualities in his color. 

‘This use of color is no longer purely manipulative or explora- 
tory. It is naively the gift of little children. If we are not careful, 
when children are having delightful experiences with color, we are 
apt to begin to urge them to “make it look like something.’ Some- 
times we show them how to make it look like something. We plant 
the first seeds of downfall in art appreciation and expression, the 
idea of trying to speak through traditional, stilted forms only, and 
of appreciating that which the art critic says is worthy of appreciation. 

Along with, sometimes before, sometimes after, the exploration 
and development of color comes a development of form. Form, at 
first, is concerned only with essential elements. ‘To the typical 
kindergarten child, a man is a very large head with very prominent 
eyes, nose, and mouth. Arms and legs are frequently attached directly 
to it. ‘That is the five-year level, and yet | know schools today where 
teachers tell children of ten and eleven to leave out the features. 
Why? Because the children can not make them well. A picture . 
should be in terms of what it needs to show, not in terms of whether 
or not items can be well made. If we were asked to draw horses, nine 
out of ten of us would make the side view because we think of the 
technique of drawing a horse, but a six-year-old child can give very 
clearly the idea of horses all looking toward him over a fence, waiting 
for the farmer to bring the hay. The child is expressing an idea- 
with his paint or chalk. He is not concerned with the physical 
technicalities of drawing horses unless we, as adults, have put the 
cart before the horse for him by introducing techinque first» You 
will find a beautiful illustration of this in Perrine’s little book Let the 
the Child Draw,' which is exceedingly worth while. Also, the follow- 
ing illustration came to our attention a short time ago. The chil- 
dren had been on an Easter egg hunt. The next day one child drew 
a picture of himself at the hunt. The teacher called my attention 
to the hands. They were enormous compared with the body, and 
the grass was pictured full of Easter eggs. The hands, to pick up 


1 Van Dearing Perrine, Let the Child Draw, New York: Frederick A, Stokes Co., 1936. 
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the eggs, must be very carefully made. To give the details of hands 
they just had to be made bigger. Incidentally, bigger hands can 
pick up more eggs, too! 


DISCOVERY OF THE WorLD THROUGH ART 


Through experience the child develops understanding of some 
principles of proportion, of perspective, of skies coming down to the 
horizon. These are not things to tell to children; they are things for 
children to discover. ‘The little child who draws a strip of sky at the 
top draws correctly for him. If we have him bring it down to the 
ground, we cause him to make an error. At that stage the child is 
not drawing in perspective. He is, so to speak, drawing a slice through 
things. He sees the ground, the objects, a space where air is, and 
above all, the sky. Do we want him to paint, to say, what we know 
and understand or what he knows and understands? This illus- 
trates for us another principle of learning, which is that learning is 
by insight and discovery. The child may make the sky down to the 
ground because we tell him to each time, but he has not learned, he 

“does not know until he discovers it, until he has insight, until he 
understands. He may discover it, he may get insight sometime 
during our process of telling him, but not because of it. Insight 
comes with experience and understanding. Now we may apply this 
to some other areas. That process of saying “make the sky come 
down to the ground” is a drill process just as much as is spelling 
words over and over, saying a number fact over and over, or repeat- 
ing a word over and over. It is true that the child really learns by 
insight and discovery through experience. The child may gain 
insight during the process of drill, but not because of it. There are 


quicker, more sure, more interesting ways to help children develop | 


insight into art, arithmetical, and other relationships than the process 
of drill. 

Now let me return to the illustration which has been made in 
drawing and painting, which could as well have been made in creative 
writing, in music, in drama, in dance, or in modeling. By it an 
attempt has been made to show that learning is growth, that it 
proceeds by insight and understanding. The child who does not 
think creatively does not learn. He merely memorizes. There have 
been people who memorized pages of information and facts and still 
learned nothing. What we learn is the material for further thought 
and learning. Universally, children would rather not memorize; 
they prefer to learn, to understand. It is well known that children 
seldom ask questions about the assigned information in textbooks, 
but teachers and parents are bombarded with questions about life 
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and the world and the doings of people. The child is seeking under- 
standing, he is trying to discover, he is thinking. In the text he is 
trying to remember because he has been told to learn. 

This is tied up with the fact that to learn the pupil must per- 
ceive the problem as a whole. Contrast the point of view in art. 
I can well remember when art was taught like this, “Place your 
naper this way; now take your black crayon, draw a line here, now 
one here. Now you have a mountain; draw an oblong here, fill it 
blue. Now you have a lake.” 

That illustration seems overdrawn. We still have dictated art 
lessons in schools. Can it be called expression when the child has no idea 
what he is making? We are doing just as absurd things in teaching 
children reading and arithmetic. To learn, the pupil must see the 
problem as a whole, must have the privilege of thinking how best to 
achieve a goal which he clearly perceives, and must have the right 
to explore the territory, plan his procedure, and try out his plan. If 
he does not reach the goal, he needs the privilege of trying again. 
The second attempt is never exactly like the first. It is not a repeti- 
tion. When a new element of response is added, the character of the 
entire response is changed. In creative learning there never can be 
an identical repetition because each trial has produced maturation. 
Therefore in learning, we do not need repetition, but experiences of 
gradually increasingly higher levels, so that each experience is the 
foundation for the next. To explain this idea of maturation we might 
illustrate. In the drill process we take an idea at a certain level and 
repeat it over and over; then one at another level, and one at another 
level. The child has to go over and over the idea until by some kind 
of muddling he builds the connection from this one to the next one. 
In the process of maturation each revolution is on a slightly higher 
level and leads to the next, gradually climbing. The fact which has 
no background in experience is improperly imposed and has no 
foundation in understanding and must therefore, we think, be drilled 
upon. We need better to learn to fit the task to the learner's level of 
insight, whether it be in making a picture, learning phonics, or reading 
music. 


THOUGHT AND CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Another idea concerning the learning process should be brought 
out in this discussion of creative arts. It is more clearly explained in 
Dewey's Art as Experience.! In the schools we have assumed that 
thinking is all of one kind, that people who think with words are 
intelligent and people who think with materials are not particularly 


1 John Dewey, Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. 
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so. We have the idea that being able to use words, mathematical 
formulae, and scientific facts is being intelligent; but being able to 
make a garden grow, or build a good chair, or paint a picture, or play 
an instrument is just a knack. Perhaps there are different kinds, 
different ways of thinking. The mathematician, the philosopher 
thinks with symbols. The artist thinks directly with his medium. 
In a way the one who thinks with materials must be the better thinker 
because words can easily be used even though not well understood by 
the user; but one who thinks directly with his medium must have 
an idea, and he must think and plan and have experience in order to 
have an idea to express. No creative thing can be done without 
thought. Pictures don’t just roll off the artist's brush, nor poems off 
the pen. Certainly the artist must see the thing to be achieved as a 
whole before he begins. Dewey says that what most of us lack is not 
technique or idea, but the ability to express a vague idea through 
some medium. 

Our school programs have been built for the people who think 
with symbols. ‘The arts have been permitted, but all people must 
achieve in thinking with symbols (must read and figure), and if there 
is time left there may be creative expression. Is there no place in 
schools for those who think with materials? Hasn't the dramatist, 
the artist, the musician contributed as much to life and culture as 
the scientist? Why must the arts be of secondary place in schools? 

The arts won their place originally in the school system on their 
cultural value, on the appreciational value. Up until very recent 
times they have been thought of in terms of techniques and skills. 
Children were taught to draw, to paint, to execute dance steps, to 
make a poem, to read music from the standpoint of skill, of technique, 
not of expression. This kind of art has not answered the need. 
Primarily, the arts are for the expression of oneself and for the enjoy- 
ment of others. This necessitates that expression shall be the primary 
consideration, and technique secondary and only a means to an 
end. The expression phase we think of as the creative phase—the 
technique as the skill phase. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


We hear so much about the social unrest, the disintegration of 
personality which accompanies modern life. Certainly the schools 
are contributing their share toward it. We give children dictated, 
formalized lessons because we think that is the way to get skill and 
information poured into their minds in the quickest possible way. 
If they are bright, we get them through college with an academic 
program as young as possible. If they have minds which do not 
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take to learning with symbols, we bore them so much that they quit 
school as soon as possible unless they happen to have opportunity to 
go to a vocational school. The fundamentals of the school program 
are so much neglected—real experiences in democratic living, real 
experiences in integrity of expression, experiences which produce 
creative outlook on life. 

There is much unadjustment of personalities because people have 
no adequate means of expression. Most of us have no way of express- 
ing ourselves except through words, and for many that means is 
inadequate. If one knows how to play the piano, he knows that he 
can, when disintegrated, pull himself together, get back to normal by 
playing for half an hour. If one makes linoleum blocks or wood 
carvings, he is able to do the same thing for himself. This is no 
small item in our preparation for adult living. It is even more impor- 
tant in our present school living. Those of us who heard the flute 
music by the Clawson School children yesterday morning could not 
fail to sense that that experience in creative music will probably 
do more toward the good development of personality in those chil- 
dren than lectures on citizenship and much of the required program 
of the school. That is a foundation of a worthy interest in music. 
Compare that experience in note reading with the do-me-sol experience 
which the average child gets in school. This is a practical experience 
in the sense that the child can take it into life and use it as he never 
can use the note reading experience he has in his formal music lesson 
in singing. Children need to have experience with many kinds of 
creative expression when they are young and growing up; first, in 
order that they may develop a creative attitude toward life and its 
problems; second, so that by being familiar with, and experienced 
in, many kinds of expression they can be more able to single out 
and choose those kinds of expression which will be most helpful and 
satisfying to them in adult life; and, third, because it brings about 
better adjustment of personality, better adjustment of the child 
with his group right now in the school experience. 


THE CREATIVE APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 


Now we may think concerning the creative attitude toward 
life and its problems. This is, as we have been told, an age of con- 
fusion. The old ways of meeting situations do not work. We have 
no idea what the situation will be in the next generation. We must 
not train children in the acceptance of dictation as we have done 
for so long. We must develop in the child the ability to say, “This 
is the situation. I find the problem to be this. What are the pos- 
sible solutions to the problem? This solution will probably be the 
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best,” and finally, “Did it work?’ Only by this kind of experience, 
carried on in a democratic way, can we hope to prepare children to 
meet emerging social and personal problems. lo me this means 
that school can no longer be a series of teacher-directed, teacher-dic- 
tated enterprises; but must be a series of problems selected out of 
the multitude of problems which face young society today. These 
problems must be attacked and solved by the children collectively 
and individually under the teacher's guidance, and the answers and 
conclusions must be drawn from the children’s experience. These 
would be experiences in creative learning, in creative thinking. The 
expression of the experience would be creative expression. By such 
experience we might hope to develop a creative attitude toward 
life and its problems. Certainly we should be able to develop citizens 
who would not fret, but who would take steps toward remedying 
difficult personal and social situations. 

It is important that children have experiences with many kinds 
of expression, beginning while they are very young. When children 
are young, if they have not been improperly subdued, they are 
curious, energetic, wishing to explore. Adults are very reluctant 
to try new experiences unless by fortunate chance they have had 
their creative outlook stimulated. The building of this attitude of 
interest in, and experience with, the arts necessitates a program of 
creative arts, not a program of building skills and techniques only. 
Interests, inclinations, desires come first. These lead to the under- 
taking of an expression. Techniques and skills are learned through 
the execution of this expression. One doesn't learn to ride a bicycle 
vicariously so that he can ride one. He gets the bicycle and then 
learns to ride by riding it. One doesn't learn to paint a picture in 
school so that he can paint a picture some other time and place; he 
wants to paint a picture, so he paints one and thereby learns things 
about painting which make painting each successive picture more 
effective. Wholesale painting lessons, in which all children are 
painting the same picture, make no more contribution to creative 
thinking, to creative expression, to art than saying over a jumble of 
words which the teacher has thought of contributes to literature. 

When considering this kind of program, teachers often say, “'If 
I tell my children to paint or draw anything they want to, they 
don't make anything worth while,” or “If I let children play the 
piano they soon get silly and just bang on it.” Now why is that 
true in some situations? There is much that makes it true, and it is 
just exactly what happens. What we have to say, whether we say it 
with words, with paint, with our bodies in dance, with a chisel and 
marble, depends upon our experiences and the desire or need which 
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we have to express that experience. That is, children who have been 
used to being told what to say will never be able to think and express 
independently until we give them a background for it. Consider 
the child whose father always told her what to say in answer to a 
question. If the child were asked, “What did you do this morning?” 
the father, before the child could begin to collect her thoughts, would 
say, Tell Miss —-—-——— that you went down town with Mother.” 
This the child would dutifully repeat. How was that child to learn 
to express her own ideas? That is exactly what so many children 
get in school. Their expression is dictated to them to repeat by 
words or by materials. Left to their own devices, they do not know 
how to express. Compare with this the kindergarten which was 
visited a short time ago. The children were going to skip to music. 
The teacher rose from the piano and said simply, “Mary Ann asked 
to play the skip today.’ The five-year-old child sat down and 
strummed some music which was really very skippy. The children 
skipped and enjoyed it. The whole situation was simple and sincere. 
No comment was made about the quality of playing or otherwise. 
The child had had the desire to play, she played, and her music 
served its purpose. It was enjoyed. She didn’t want it made over 
or commented upon any more than we should expect someone to 
praise us every time we make a contribution. Those children could 
play the piano when they felt like it without “getting silly and bang- 
ing, because their experience had been ‘such that they felt their 
playing was an expression, a contribution| and not a showing-off. 
Experience is meant also in another sense. No one should be 
expected to express an idea unless he has an idea to express. When 
he has an idea to express, he should have the privilege, not only 
the privilege but the responsibility, of choosing the best possible 
medium for expressing it. It might be in poetry or prose, in clay, 
with song or dance, or with paint. It might be an idea that is expressed 
purely for his own satisfaction or for the enlightenment or pleasure 
of others. Ideas, thoughts are not born in a vacuum. Give a group 
of children stiff, stilted, formal drill or other uninteresting experiences 
all day, and they will give you no creative expression. No creative 
arts program can function on such a diet. On the other hand, give 
them a program of vital experiences connected with their problems 
and interests, experiences concerning their community life, their 
desire to understand science, their interest in other people and other 
times, challe~ging information from books, contact with good poetry, 
literature, music; help them select problems to discuss and to find 
out about, and they will become saturated with experience. They will 
begin to try to interpret their experience. They will think new ideas, 
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at least new to them, and finally they will express these ideas. True 
you will get many expressions which are not true art, many songs 
with poor melody, many pictures with poor balance, clay pieces like 
those Rodin said could not be rolled down a hill without breaking, 
but we are not concerned with such results now. We do not expect 
perfect, beautiful speech from a baby beginning to talk. We are 
concerned about the growth and development of the child. What that 
expression does for the child is the important thing, and whether or 
not it serves its purpose with his contemporaries. Improvement 
and refinement come with guidance and experience, not with direc- 
tion and dictation. 

One other idea concerning the creative arts we should consider; 
that is an examination of the tendency we have of going at things 
backwards because it seems quicker that way. In the whole process 
of learning we forget that we, as adults, have come along this way. 
We have the ability to see the whole thing as on a map. In other 
words, we know in general what words a child probably will need to 
learn to spell, what arithmetical facts he should know, what skills 
he will need in music. Because we can look ahead, because we know 
this, we for some reason assume that we can make the child aware 
of these needs. Children are coming to school day after day with 
only a slight idea of what their goals are, of what their needs are. 
One needs to perceive his goal and think his way to it. Children, 
more than adults, should have this privilege, because their experience 
for understanding so much of what we are subjecting them to is 
so meager compared with the experience of the adult. How does this 
tie up with creative arts and other learning experiences? 

Let us consider creative written expression. We begin by 
teaching the child words to spell. “Ve pick out the short words 
because we think they are easier to learn to spell. When the child 
is about in the third grade, we expect him to write creative things, 
or even to make any kind of written expression. We wonder why we 
get such dull, uninteresting “compositions” from children. What 
could I write that would be in any measure interesting if I had only 
the vocabulary of the first three grades in a speller? Expression 
in writing should begin with an idea that needs and wants to be 
expressed, not with such a technique as spelling words. Through 
expressing ideas let words be learned. 

“How can this be done?” is a worth-while question. It begins 
in the kindergarten where the teacher writes for the child the poem, 
the story, or what other idea is to be expressed. Then the child goes 
into the first grade where some of the most simple ideas may be copied 
by the child for his own purpose. He picks up the spelling of a few 
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words and much about punctuation and arrangement. Increasingly 
more is copied. Gradually, children begin to try putting down their 
own ideas and asking for the spelling of words which they do not 
know. In this way the child realizes writing as a form of expression 
and communication and spelling as one of the techniques for writing. 
In this approach we do not have to struggle with a child to make him 
creative; he is creative first because he has experience which requires 
expression, and the techniques for expression have fallen into their 
proper place. They are aids, not ends. So is learning with all of the 
arts. 

We have been concerned that America has so little of what 
Rugg has called “integrity of expression." If we can learn to let 
children develop really an expression of their own ideas, not a copy 
of our expression and of the old-world, traditional pattern, there 
will develop arts that are truly an expression of their times, their 
tradition, and their culture. If we can learn to let children grow into 
creative, thinking, doing people, it will be a better culture than 
we have known; for, whether it be in the sciences, in the arts, in 
social situations or personal situations, we hope to have made them 
people who will be aware of problems, who will analyze the prob- 
lems, and be ingenious in working out solutions for them. These 
experiences will give us also a better appreciation of the arts of all 
ages. 

Adults are like children. They learn not by being told, but by 
experience. My experience tells me there is social value and cultural 
value in the creative arts idea. Whether he believe it or not, the 
teacher owes it to himself and his school children to try it out, to 
have some experience with it, to attack this social problem as he 
expects children to attack their problems, and from experience to 
draw his own conclusions. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


CLARA P. SNYDER, [n-Service Teacher Trainer in Homemaking, Bureau 
of Homemaking Education, California State Department of 
Education 


In California approximately forty-five hundred children from 
two to five years of age have participated in a state-wide program 
of nursery education each year since 1933. This experiment has been 
part of a national program represented by eighteen hundred nursery 
schools located in every state of the Union and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Federal funds have been allocated for this purpose through various 
governmental agencies and at the present time are administered by 
the Works Progress Administration. 

From its inception the California program for nursery education 
has been sponsored on a state-wide basis by the California State 
Department of Education under the Division of Adult and Continua- 
tion Education, and locally by public school authorities. 


STATISTICS OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 


There are 69 nursery school units in California at the present 
time located in industrial centers, cannery districts, migratory 
camps, congested areas, and in villages. Of these schools, all but 
18 are located on public school property. One determining factor 
in locating these schools has been the need of the community, 
for all schools are required to serve the underprivileged child. Another 
factor to be considered is the type of facilities available in the public 
schools and community for the housing of such units. 

In California a total of 4,511 children was enrolled during the 
year 1937-38; and of this number 64 per cent belonged to the native 
white race; 19 per cent were Mexican, Portuguese, and Italian; 6 per 
cent were negro; 4.5 per cent were oriental, and over 2 per cent 
belonged to mixed races. 

Approximately 31 per cent of the children were between the ages 
of two and three, 34 per cent between the ages of three and four, and 
34 per cent between four and five years of age. These children were 
all from families in the lower income levels; and, although there is a 
general recognition that to this group of underprivileged children 
the nursery school offers practically the only opportunity for normal 
growth and development, it is to be hoped that there will in the near 
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future be a comparable opportunity for the child from the average 
American family to receive this type of education. 


OBJECTIVES OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The California nursery schools have a twofold objective: to 
provide for the young child an environment suitable to the child's 
growth needs so that he may develop to his optimum in physical 
health, social and emotional adjustment, mental and creative abilities; 
and to offer the parents opportunities to learn those techniques and 
methods, through observing the work of trained teachers, that are of 
value in dealing with young children and gain a better understanding 
of their own responsibilities as parents by a knowledge of the growth 
pattern of the young child. 

Another value that has been demonstrated especially during the 
past year is the opportunity to use these schools as observation centers 
for classes in child growth and development. Many hundreds of boys 
and girls in home economics and science classes have had their class- 
room work vitalized by the opportunity of observing real children in 
normal situations. This service is growing very rapidly and is being 
encouraged because it is such an excellent means of interesting our 
young people in family problems. 

The nursery school should not be confused with the day nursery 
although both types of service are of value to childhood. It is not 
custodial in its care of the child, it provides an educational program 
for both the child and his parents suited to their needs. It never sup- 
plants the home in the child's life, but rather complements it by includ- 
ing the parent as an integral part of the nursery school. 

In the beginning of this experiment it was especially necessary 
to stress the physical needs of the child. Many children came to the 
school in various conditions of malnutrition. A warm meal at noon 
was designed to meet this emergency and this, with the addition of 
fruit juice and cod-liver oil at mid-morning and milk and toast in 
mid-afternoon, provided over three-quarters of the daily food require- 
ment for the child. Rest in the morning and a sleep period of two 
hours in the afternoon facilitated physical improvement. Children 
who never had a bed of their own relaxed readily; and now the visitor 
who comes tc the nursery school after the lunch period may see thirty 
sleeping children. 

Opportunities for the development of independence in the child 
are carefully planned. He learns independent toilet habits, assists 
in serving meals, feeds himself, replaces his play equipment, and 
learns that being adequate in meeting his life situations has greater 
compensations than does dependency upon adults. 
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Perhaps the greatest value of the nursery school experience to 
the young child is social adjustment. In the nursery school he meets 
other children of a similar age, learns to “‘share”’ with others, learns 
the meaning of “mine” and “thine,” learns the joy of co-operative 
play. Under trained guidance the child is given an opportunity to 
develop creative experiences in literature, music, and art. He is 
allowed great freedom in developing appreciations as he is never 
required to participate in these activities. Readiness and interest in 
these fields will develop if a rich environment is provided by the teacher 
or the parent. 

EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Skillful teachers have developed a strong program for the educa- 
tion of parents in connection with the California nursery schools. 
There is a progression in parent learning from directed observation 
to participation, conferences, and parent discussion meetings. Many 
of these meetings are evening conferences for both fathers and moth- 
ers. A limited survey indicated that such conferences were practically 
first experience in adult education of this group of fathers and mothers. 


FUTURE OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 


There are constant queries as to the future of this program. 
Many states have laws that prohibit the inclusion of nursery schools 
in the organized educational system. Permissive state legislation 
will be necessary in those states before nursery schools can be organ- 
ized as a part of the state program. But the nursery school movement 
has been stimulated by these schools, and undoubtedly some parts 
of this program will be incorporated in the permanent program of 
early childhood education, and certainly the philosophy and ideals 
developed here will become a great factor in planning education for 
young children. 

Dr. Grace Langdon, Specialist, Parent Education, Homemaking, 
and Nursery Schools, Works Progress Administration, discusses 
the objective of the nursery-school experiment in the following 
statement: 


They [many people] think of permanence not in terms of the preser- 
vation of the nursery school as an institution, but in the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity downward, step by step, until it finally includes children 
of 4 and 3 and 2 and perhaps even younger! ?! 





1 Grace Langdon, “Developments in Field of Emergency Nursery Schools,"* School Life, XXIII 
(March, 1938), 242-243. 




















PROBLEMS PRESENTED TO TEACHERS OF 
BILINGUAL PUPILS 


EpitH BursBeck, Teacher, Decoto Elementary School, Decoto, 
Alameda County 


In a modern conception of education which places emphasis on 
“the child living in a present society, the pupil of foreign-born and 
foreign-speaking parents is receiving increasing consideration at his 
entrance into the public schools and at the time of his introduction to 
English through reading and classroom activities. The problem of 
bilingualism has not always received sufficient consideration in the 
public school. During the years when the immigration of foreigners 
was steadily increasing in the United States, the schools continued 
to instruct all children, including those of foreign nationalities, in the 
traditional way, distinguishing no more between the needs of a Mexi- 
can or Japanese child and his American classmates, than they dis- 
tinguish between American children of different backgrounds. The 
result has been a high rate of retardation and failure among groups 
of foreign children in the elementary school. Today educators seek 
to develop a curriculum that is flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the individual child. They begin with the child where they find him. 
They take the child in the present society, but society is not the same 
for all children; therefore the problem of the teacher is first to know 
the child, his background, culture, language, home, community, 
health, and interests. 


PREVALENCE OF BILINGUALISM 


Bilingualism is most prevalent in the United States along the 
eastern and western coasts, and the northern and southern borders, 
but large numbers of persons speaking a foreign language are con- 
centrated in all the larger cities. In California the bilinguals are 
principally Mexican, Spanish, Puerto Rican (all of whom are basically 
Spanish-speaking) and Oriental. In a recent survey made of the 
Alameda County schools by a committee on bilingualism, it was 
noted that of the 27 schools which responded to the questionnaire 
only 5 schools reported no bilingual problems. 

These 5 schools were one-teacher schools in remote sections 
with a total average daily attendance of 57 pupils as compared with 
the 22 schools with bilingual problems with an average daily attend- 
ance of 3,824 pupils. In many instances the presence of bilingual 
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children is practically 100 per cent of the enrollment. In the Decoto 
school in Alameda County, for example, there are approximately 
10 children who are monoglots as compared with over 300 who are 
bilinguals. In the survey of the county schools 10 nationalities 
were represented. They are listed as follows in the order of their 
predominance: Portuguese, Mexican, Spanish, Japanese, Italian, 
Puerto Rican, French, Chinese, Russian, and German. The Spanish- 
speaking nationalities and the Japanese seem to be our greatest 
bilingual problems. 

The problem of bilingualism might be considered as that of 
acquiring a second language in school. Arsenian’s opinion is that 
in the United States the adoption of a new language is fairly easy 
because the child is away from the country of his mother tongue, 
thus lessening the strength of environmental influences.! This is 
probably true with children of foreign homes where both languages 
are understood and spoken in the home, and where the child is in 
constant contact with English-speaking children outside of the home. 
However, with many bilingual children the native tongue is used 
entirely except at school. Most parents do not understand English. 
When foreign groups live together in districts it is natural for them to 
cling to their customs, ideas, habits, and languages. They live under 
conditions where they have little need to use English. 


SOME METHODS OF TEACHING BILINGUALS 


Various methods of teaching bilinguals have been tried in different 
sections of our country, all with apparently good results. 

Inez Petterson and Hazel Johnson of Santa Barbara experimented 
with a Mexican group using the informal method of experience- 
activity charts versus the textbook method of teaching reading. 
Their conclusions are that these children learn more words from their 
own charts than from the textbooks and ready-made materials. ? 

Clarence R. Stone made a survey of a school system in Cali- 
fornia consisting of 13 schools where there was considerable foreign 
population, mostly Italians and Mexicans. Stone felt that the school 
staff had “‘over-estimated the foreign language handicap as a factor 
underlying and seriously retarding readers.’ * His reasons for failure 
were that the course of study was inflexible, that the material 
used was too difficult, and that too much time was being devoted to 
formal vocabulary drills. Stone carried out an experiment over a 


1Seth Arsenian, Bilingualism and Mental Development. Contributions to Education No. 712. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 

2 Inez Petterson, and H. M. Johnson, ‘‘Methods for Mexicans.” Sierra Educational News, XXXIII 
(September, 1937), 12. be 

’Clarence R. Stone, ““How to Adapt Reading Instruction to the Varying Needs of Children. 
California Journal of Elementary Education, V (November, 1936), 91-99. 
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period of a year with favorable results, and his conclusions were that 
the experience activity method of teaching reading resulted in the 
children getting a poor start in reading, except for those who learned 
words easily, because the vocabulary and the pupil-made charts 
were too difficult and too large for foreign groups to make a successful 
beginning. When the groups were started with an easy primer 
satisfactory progress was made. Stone is greatly in favor of experi- 
ence-activities in the primary grades, but not as a means of teaching 
beginning reading to foreign groups. Here we have conflicting 
findings and ideas as to the best methods to employ with bilinguals, 
but there are probably good reasons underlying these differences. 

Stone probably underestimates the values of teaching reading by 
experience charts. The teacher has an opportunity to guide the 
composition of the chart story through the type of questions that she 
directs to the group. The sight vocabulary which is acquired by the 
children during this period in their reading is largely controlled by 
the teacher. 

In the La Jolla school in Southern California a method called 
“incidental"’ has been tried for seven years with very satisfactory 
progress.!. The children are Mexican and Japanese and come to 
school with scarcely any knowledge of the English language. The 
curriculum in this school consists of the study of nature and industrial 
activities, how to play games, the enjoyment of songs and stories 
(through retelling, dramatization, etc.), and handwork. Formal sub- 
jects such as arithmetic or grammar are not taught. Very little 
writing is done in the primary grades. In this way the teaching of 
English was incidental, for their main objective was “the improve- 
ment of pupil's activities in normal life.’ When this group was tested 
on formal subject the norms compared favorably with average Ameri- 
can schools. 

In Seattle an entirely different method was used to teach 
bilinguals; that is, stress was laid on a different aspect of the work. 
Bilinguals were segregated and placed in special groups. The class 
reported upon was a group of Japanese-American bilinguals. Empha- 
sis was placed on pitch and intonation of speech, drill on exercises 
for the speech organs to obtain correct articulation of English, and 
drills on the sounds of the letters. Each child progressed at his own 
rate, and at the end of one and one-half to two years, he was able 
to enter the grade where he belonged in his own district. To date, 
none of the children has had to return to the special classes for 
additional work. Here—phonetics was emphasized, although, of 





1L. H. Meriam, Learning English Incidentally. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 15. Pro- 
ject in Research in Universities. ashington: United States Department of the Interior, 1938. 
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course, many other devices and techniques were used to give practice 
in the use of the English language. 

In the report on the teaching of English to bilinguals in the schools 
of Hawaii, stress was made in learning English through activities 
which call for oral expression, such as telling of experiences, lan- 
guage games, reporting, and through singing. Special attention 
was given to correct formation of sounds, to pronunciation, and to 
sentence melody. ! 


UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH THROUGH DAILY EXPERIENCE 


Appalling difficulties confront bilingual children as they under- 
take to learn English as well as learn through the use of English in 
reading and speech. They have all the problems of learning to 
read just as the English-speaking children have, plus the problem of 
learning a new language. Whichever method is used in teaching 
English to bilinguals, it must follow a certain procedure to be effec- 
tive. Certainly it follows that a child must understand a language 
before he is able to speak it. 

Understanding of a language must come through experiences. 
With foreign children the teacher must introduce new words slowly, 
and one at a time. The teacher might say, “Stand, Juan,” the 
request being accompanied by a gesture that will convey the signifi- 
cance to Juan. The teacher may say, ‘I stand.’ Juan would repeat, 


“IT stand.’ Sentences, commands, and instructions given by the 
teacher should be short, only a word or two. Lengthy sentences or 
questions such as, “What is your name?’, “What did you do?”, 


and “What did I say?’’, only add to the child's confusion. Again, to 
illustrate, the child may be given a ball. He is told, “Ball.” He 
repeats the word after the teacher. The teacher might roll the ball, 
saying, “Roll.” Juan repeats, ‘Roll.’ These words might then 
be given in a short sentence, as, “Roll the ball, Juan.” Juan would 
roll the ball saying, “I roll the ball.’ The child learns to speak by 
imitation, so the teacher must give the pattern and be a model of 
good speech herself. She must have a keen ear, trained to hear 
speech sounds so that in the very beginning mispronunciations can 
be corrected before they become habits. It is often helpful if the 
teacher knows something of the child’s native language in order to 
help him make the transition in sounds correctly. In all foreign 
languages there are sounds which do not occur in English, as well as 
sounds in English that are not found in foreign languages. When the 
child hears a new sound in English he substitutes the sound in his 





1 Willis B. Coale and Madorah E. Smith, Successful Practices in the Teaching of English to Bilingual 
Children in Hawaii. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 14. Project in Research in Universities. 
Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 1938. 
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language which is nearest to it. For example, the th sound as in this 
and thing is lacking in nearly all foreign languages, so we hear sub- 
stitutes such as, tin for thin and tank for thank. The approach to a 
foreign language is through the ear, therefore, ear-training exercises 
should be given to the children from the very beginning. 

Besides learning the sounds and words, the foreign child must 
learn to use English habits of stress, intonation, and sentence melody, 
sentence structure, and English idioms. Otherwise, no matter how 
correctly the sounds are made, the speech will still sound “foreign.” 

Confusion of terms. Phonetics must not be confused with phonics. 
These terms are sometimes used interchangeably by teachers. Phonet- 
ics is the science of speech sounds. Phonics is the application of 
phonetics to the teaching of reading. It is the relation of letters to 
sounds. Every phonics teacher should know certain facts about 
phonetics. 


1. That every speech sound is the result of certain definite adjust- 
ments of the speech organs—tongue, lips, soft palate, and vocal 
cords. 

How the adjustments are made in producing every sound. This 

she can learn by studying the action of her own lips, tongue, and 

teeth with the aid of a mirror. 

3. That sounds must be thought of independently of the letters 
which represent them. 

4. Recognize the faulty speech habits of children, and know how 
to correct them. Children must learn to make sounds correctly 
before they are ready to associate sound with symbols. This is 
of utmost importance with bilinguals. The reason many children 
have faulty speech habits is that they have not had proper 
training in phonetics. This is due to faulty training from 
teachers who are not sensitive to poor enunciation or pronuncia- 
tion or are not equipped to correct them. 


rw 


To show how confusing letters can be to a child, consider the g 
in get and in gem. If a child can pronounce get, it does not aid him in 
pronouncing gem. Or consider the letter s in six and in shoes. If the 
child learns to associate the s sound with the letter, then the inclusion 
of a word with the sh sound in the same list gives him the wrong clue. 
If | were making a dictionary, sight words for bilinguals should be 
grouped according to sounds, and not in alphabetical order. A key 
word with which the child is quite familiar could be placed at the 
top of each list to aid the child in pronouncing the other words that 
begin with the same sound. Alphabetical arrangements of words 
could be considered in a later grade. 
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Vowels, of course, are the most difficult for foreign-speaking 
children. Most languages contain pure vowels, that is, there is one 
sound for each letter, whereas in English there are three times as 
many sounds as letters, with diphthongs adding much difficulty. 
For example, the ou in out represents a diphthong, while the ou in 
ought stands for one sound. Training in phonetics helps the child 
to recognize the. sound regardless of the way it is written. Some 
teachers have taught phonetics to children using the international 
phonetic alphabet, but this is not advisable for bilinguals. 


THE TEACHER'S PRELIMINARY APPROACHES 


A summary of the various approaches to the problem may be 
stated as follows: 


1. The teacher should first know the child, his background, and 
language. 

2. The teacher should give the child many and varied experiences 
to develop an understanding of English. 

3. The child should be able to speak English with some facility 
before reading is attempted. 

4. Ear training in English sounds, the stress of words, intonation, 
and sentence melody should be given. 

5. Defective pronunciation should be corrected before the child 
begins to read; otherwise the constant repetition and associa- 
tion of the wrong sound with the symbol develops fixed habits 
which are hard to break. ! 

6. The curriculum must be flexible and the printed materials used 
should be easy enough to insure a reasonable amount of success 
for the child. ? 

7. The standards of achievement must not be in terms of individual 
ability and the tasks undertaken, but in terms of the needs 
and interests of the child. 





1 Robert N. West, Lou Kennedy, and Anna Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. 

2 Gladys L. Potter, *“Adapting Curriculum to the Needs of Foreign Language Groups.’ California 
Journal of Elementary Education, V1 (November, 1937), 105-114. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


Pau. D. Epwarps, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Chico State College 


Health instruction was included in the curriculum of the public 
schools because of a realized need. But it has taken many years to 
provide adequately a function program of health teaching which 
will become integrated with the pupil's life. Trends seem to indi- 
cate that the schools are closer to that goal than ever before. 

Modern health instruction can not be disassociated from the 
new and growing welfare program of the school. It seems due to 
become an important part of that welfare movement. As this move- 
ment is growing, educators should examine past trends in order to 
see what may happen to health teaching in the future and also to 
see how the most effective teaching can be done in the present. 


TRADITIONAL HEALTH TEACHING 


The earlier health teaching in the school was based upon the 
importation of factual knowledge. The material taught was that 
which adults conceived to be good and desirable for children to 
know. It was based upon the anatomy and the physiology of the 
human body. This basis was used because so little was known 
about techniques of effective teaching. It was supposed that knowl- 
edge about health material would produce a healthy person able to 
adjust himself consciously to present and to future situations. Ade- 
quate proof became available that such a type of teaching was not 
effective. Findings from the examinations of men drafted for service 
at the time of the World War gave evidence to this fact. Growing 
public health records emphasized the fallacy of such a teaching con- 
cept. Out of this proof came a recognition of the importance of 
habit formation in health teaching. 

The emphasis within the classroom remained rather traditional 
but it shifted gradually to the next trend which recognized that man 
is a creature of habit. No one will deny that health is largely the 
product of a way of life. Day by day man builds his health both for 
the present and for the future. Health habits are of prime importance 
both to the individual and to those who surround him. The concept 
of teaching to form proper health habits shifted the emphasis from 
subject matter to the child. It recognized that the activity of the 
learner was involved. Combined, with desirable imformational health 
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instruction this resulted in better health teaching. Still teaching 
did not reach its objective because it lacked that vital spark needed to 
translate health into actions. The necessary spark to set off the 
whole is the development of proper health attitudes. 


ESTABLISHING HEALTH HAasits 


Health instruction, like much other teaching, has dealt with the 
materialistic things at the expense of the idealistic. Health instruc- 
tion has not functioned as planned because of lack of recognition 
that, before health can become a way of life, the child must see a 
need for it. 

Children need to realize the importance of establishing certain 
health habits as they live. They should appreciate that these health 
habits are of concern to them as individuals, as group members, 
and as a part of the community in which they reside. They should 
be in possession of information which will enable them to meet present 
conditions and anticipate the solution of health problems which 
may face them in the future. That knowledge can not come from the 
study of anatomy and physiology, but must come from a knowledge 
of the functional arrangement of the body and its relationship to life 
and the inanimate things about it. 

Without proper attitudes toward health children will not fully 
gain desirable habits or seek knowledge about themselves. Atti- 
tudes can not be developed by preaching. Neither can they be 
acquired incidentally. They will come to the child as a result of 
adult planning for favorable environmental surroundings in which 
experiences should cause him to develop sound thoughtful attitudes. 

In the past health instruction was generally considered as a class- 
room procedure, but in present practice schools strive to have 
health knowledge function in the activities of the school, home, and 
community. Such an approach brings health education out of the 
narrow confines of the classroom and away from the bookish, vicarious 
type of health program. Health teaching today is carried on under 
the wide aspect of health education. School health education has 
been defined as “that part of health education which takes place 
in the school or through efforts organized and conducted by school 
personnel.” ! 


ScoPpE OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health education implies that the teachers begin with a health 
program that is wider than the school itself. This program should 


‘1 Jesse F. Williams, and Others, “Definition of Terms in Health Education,’ Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, V (December, 1934), 16-17. 
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include all possible contributions of the entire school for a better 
healthful environment as well as contributions from without. This 
program can not be based on a textbook; it must grow naturally out 
of school, home, and community living. 

This health education program should be so planned that children 
develop knowledge, habits, and attitudes, at the time they need 
them, about the things they wish to know. The program should be 
for the present as well as for the future, and they should be taught 
the best preparation for future health is right living day by day. 
In addition, for many, the program should be planned so that it will 
make up for lack of adequate home health instruction. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 


Administrators developing a program to meet the needs of 
various maturation levels in the school must make sure that the 
knowledge to be acquired and habits to be formed are fully under- 
stood by the teachers. As health education goes on, the teachers 
must make a careful analysis of desirable attitudes. These attitudes 
in relation to health are three: attitudes toward one’s self, toward 
one’s neighbor, and toward society in general. Teachers should 
develop attitudes of personal responsibility for a functioning health 
program in the classroom, for the promotion and support of health 
organizations, and an active interest in legislation affecting health. 
Children must develop right attitudes toward mental and physical 
health factors. Children need to develop an awareness of safety 
problems. They need right attitudes toward themselves and others 
in the manifold social relationships which surround personalities. 
They need right attitudes toward sex relationships. Until teachers 
can realize the importance of the attitude with which a child gains 
health information and fixes health habits, little improvement will be 
made in health education. 

One encouraging trend in the health program is that of the 
relationship of health education to the child-welfare program. 
Teachers can not do a good job without sound knowledge concerning 
health education. Welfare work will be expected of all teachers. 
One of the major contributions by teachers in the progressive school 
will be the development of a health education program which may be 
an integral part of the school welfare plan. 


TEACHERS RESPONSIBILITY 


Teachers must have the attitude that their part of the school 
health education work is a responsibility, and not just a chore. They 
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must be alert to all possible health factors of the school, the com- 
munity, and the home. They need to realize that health teaching 
will not result in true learning until health principles are put into 
practice. Teachers must be good health examples themselves. 
If teachers are content to live under adverse physical and emo- 
tional conditions, which are remediable, one can expect no more of 
children. When teachers themselves are not keenly aware of the 
factors of health and cleanliness in the school, one can not expect 
children to be aware. Effective teaching in the field of health educa- 
tion requires careful planning, sound techniques, and the careful 
evaluation of results. Child health is paramount over all other 
child learnings. When it is possible to get all teachers to realize this, 
health education in elementary schools will come nearer to satisfying 
its purpose in the curriculum. 





— 
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FACTORS IN THE HOME THAT AFFECT THE 
CHILD’S ADJUSTMENT AT SCHOOL 


HusBert C. ARMSTRONG, Consultant in Individual Guidance, 
Oakland Public Schools 


The public school teacher and the parents of the children in the 
teacher's care have more ground for common understanding than 
they usually know. But there are times when neither parent nor 
teacher sees the problem as a mutual one; each views the child in a 
separate environmental situation—one in the familiar surroundings of 
the home, the other in the social situation of the school. What- 
ever may be said for each point of view, the schools appear, over 
the years, to have an advantage if they take the opportunity to 
prepare the next generation of parents for their responsibilities while 
they are still young. 


HomME CONDITIONS 


We may think of the factors within the home that affect the 
child's school life as of two sorts. First, the inside, the home relation- 
ships, that make the child the sort of person he is should be con- 
sidered. If the child sees the family as a congenial and durable 
affair and if he has a good position in it, he can put up with a good 
many troubles outside that he might not be able to stand otherwise. 
Most persons can meet, with fortitude, the life hazards that occur in a 
restricted area, if the rest of their lives are fairly secure. The family 
is that part of the human being’s existence that seems to be of the 
most importance, but it is the part of a child's life that school people 
see into the least. Instead, a teacher is more likely to hear from 
the parents what they expect of a boy at school and things that have 
to do with the mechanics of school-child relationships, or observe 
the way he is dressed, his language, and mannerisms. For a number of 
reasons, she is not very likely to be told the intimate details of family 
life. One is that a good many parents feel that she lacks under- 
standing of human nature and that she knows more about books, 
words, and numbers than she does about fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren. Teachers deserve this judgment less than formerly; and, while 
they can not be expected to be experts in human relationships, yet, 
the more they see below the surface, the more likely they are to 
behave intelligently toward the child. 
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Several years ago a woman came to my office with her eight- 
year-old child with the intention of having him sent to an institution 
for the feeble minded. She said, “There is something wrong with 
his mind. He can't learn arithmetic. The teacher tells me he can't 
learn it and she thinks it is because he is not smart enough. If he 
is that kind of a child he shouldn't be in school. He should be where 
that kind of people belong.” 

We tested him, found a Binet IQ of 107. The mother was 
disappointed. She hoped for a reason to send him away. The 
whole problem seemed to be at a stalemate. Finally I said to her, 
“What does this child stand for in your mind? What does he sym- 
bolize to you?’ She stared out of the window for some time. 

Finally she said, ““Why, everything. If it hadn't been for him I 
would have married the man I loved."’ And then she told how she 
married young, at the first opportunity, because she distrusted her- 
self. She later found the man she knew she should have married 
and would have, even then, except for the fact that she was the 
mother of the boy. As she thought about her problem she said, 
“That is it. It’s because he interfered too much with my life. | 
never thought about that before.” 

The story is longer and complicated by many details which can 
not be brought out here, but it is interesting to remember that as a 
school problem this was only a disability with arithmetic; but as a 
life problem it involved at least ten people and three generations of 
living. This is an example of where the most fundamental home 
relationship, that of mother and child, was seriously disturbed and 
it did affect the child's adjustment at school. 

The father-child relationships are just as important, but in a 
slightly different way. I recall a boy of ten who was the leader of his 
class. He disliked authority, he liked to show off, rule his gang with 
an iron hand, enjoyed a certain amount of disobedience, was dis- 
dainful of boys who were not supermasculine. He could be under- 
stood only in terms of the fact that he had been deserted by his 
father and hated an older brother who was solicitous toward author- 
ity, and who was in authority over him. 

Another boy who was excessively anxious, afraid to be aggressive 
because his own father had been too violent in his outbursts of temper 
and had once staged a public scene that made the boy avoid any act 
that might bring down on himself the fire of offended authority. 
To see that boy at school only, would make one ask, ““Why doesn't 
he ‘cut loose’ and act like a real boy? What is he afraid of?” 

Another boy I know is aggressive and fearless. He is a well- 
mannered and charming person. He has taken his pattern from his 
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father whom he adores and from the fact that he knows he can depend 
on his father no matter what happens. It is easier to understand a 
child's behavior, if you know something about his relationship with 
his father. 

Children must get along with their brothers and sisters in such a 
way that in the rugged aggression of intrafamily give-and-take 
they do not get forced into a position they dislike. If a child thinks 
he always plays second fiddle, if he resents an older brother or 
sister, if he suspects parents are partial to another member of the 
family, if he must go outside of his family for his most intimate con- 
fidence, if he is ridiculed for the traits he is proud of in himself—such 
family patterns must be understood to understand the child at school. 

When any of the foregoing types of relationships develop diffi- 
culties for a child, he may show behavior at school which is referable 
to his family relationships. Below are some of the types of results 
one might find: 


1. Compensations: getting even, bullying others; abandoning an 
effort before it comes a failure; stealing objects with which 
to buy praise or status with others or to support one’s own 
self, as when girls buy adornment. 

2. Disruption of a personality which goes to pieces because of 
unsolved conflicts. Thus a child may be so preoccupied with 
emotional problems as to be unable to give his attention to 
school learning. He may appear to be unstable, showing his 
swing from one side of a conflicting tendency to the other. 
He may find it hard to make up his mind and try to avoid 
making choices, especially if he seems to be between conflicting 
forces, both equally undesirable. 

3. If a child is becoming suggestible to others outside the family 
(which may be either good or bad), it is frequently a sign that 
his intrafamily relationships are unsatisfactory. The child 
may find outside securities that save him from an unbearable 
family situation, but some securities sought outside of the 
family may be with the wrong persons and thus delinquency 
may develop. 


The above examples tend to be on the side of disturbances in 
good family relationships. Any generalizations in this field are 
dangerous because personalities are unique, but it is safe to say that 
when a child is not showing a wholesome adjustment to school, 
we should ask ourselves whether the rest of his current life is satis- 
factory to him or not. Only as teachers and principals increase their 
knowledge of, and understanding of, personalities and respect for 
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them can we develop insight. Only by growing professionally in our 
ability to keep confidences, and in our personal relationship with 
students, in our capacity to inspire confidence, can we hope to ever 
know even part of the inside story. 


HoME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


The second factor that affects the child's adjustment at school 
is the direct home-school relationships. These factors are the ones 
school people deal with for the most part, but are probably much less 
important than those already discussed. 

The first problem is presented by highly trained and well- 
educated parents who have higher standards than the schools 
where their children attend. When home standards exceed those of 
the school it is quite important that the parents of such children 
be made to feel that school people welcome their idealism rather than 
superciliously reject it. Frequently such parents can be enlisted 
for the encouragement and support of progressive changes in educa- 
tion, and their efforts in a community are invaluable. 

A second problem has to do with oversensitive parents who 
tend to be anxious and somewhat overprotective in their child- 
rearing methods. When this is the case, one must accept the parent's 
feelings at something like face value, and hope to learn the cause 
later. Sometimes ‘an earlier illness of the child, a tendency toward 
some chronic physical difficulty, the affliction of some other member 
of the family, or a similar difficulty with the parents themselves 
may be the basis. To accept first the parent's feelings so that they 
feel that the risk they fear will not be run and later, if possible, show 
the lack of any basis for such fear or to encourage an attitude more 
adventurous than fearful may be a proper approach. 

The third problem is of another kind. People of each genera- 
tion accept, uncritically, the methods by which they learned. Thus 
parents are apt to think in terms of the schools they came from 
and they presuppose older standards of homework, grade levels, 
discipline, marks, and teaching methods. 

Any new method is apt to meet suspicion or opposition, especially 
if their children do not learn easily. When there is misunderstanding 
between home and school on some such ground, it pays to take time 
for extensive explanation, provided such explanation does not finally 
result in a whitewashing of what we do now as the perfect solution, 
and impress the parent that we are on the defensive. 

Most educational methods, if sound, are based on simple, com- 
mon-sense ideas; and most parents, at times, use similar methods in 
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teaching children at home. The simple obviousness of a common- 
sense explanation frequently convinces parents, especially if they 
see the explanation in terms of what is done, rather than in terms of 
theory “A” versus theory “B.”” Sometimes we in education do 
stupid things in the name of some de luxe theory. When we do, 
and parents see through the error of our ways, we ought to have a 
good enough sense of humor to smile and say, “Thanks.” 

A fourth problem has to do with controversies involving an indi- 
vidual child, in which the child or the parent is made to lose face. 
Occasionally some very unpleasant situations can arise in which 
tempers and feelings on the part of both teachers and pupils become 
involved and somebody's ego gets well deflated. When this hap- 
pens, one of the best ways out is to state the truth of the way people 
feel. If, for example, a teacher feels that she can not do a certain 
thing without losing face before her class and other teachers, she 
had better say out and out what her feelings are, or were, and attempt 
to settle the whole problem not on a basis of reason, excuse, or justi- 
fication, but in such a way as the feelings of those involved will be 
satisfied. Say to a parent, for example, “Now you feel that John 
was embarrassed by the teacher, don’t you?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“You probably dislike the teacher for that act.” 

“Somewhat, yes.” 

“Then you had better do something to the teacher for the express 
purpose of relieving your feelings toward her. 

“Maybe if you would tell her exactly how you feel, and she 
would tell you exactly how she feels, each of you would feel differently 
afterwards.” 

In short, much of the difficulty of solving problems involving 
emotions, egos, and personalities arises from pretending that these 
problems can be settled by reason, rule, law, or on principle. They 
often can not. Instead, one must go directly to the point of how 
people feel and settle that part first. 

A fifth type of problem involves experiences the parent had when 
he was in school. There is frequently a residue of feeling against 
teachers, principals, and schools, that are remembered. Some such 
cases arise out of face-losing battles in which the parent never had a 
chance to get even and had waited for 30 years, unconsciously per- 
haps, to get even. One man, I remember, got very angry during 
a meeting in a schoolhouse. He had little occasion to lose his temper 
and no one understood why until afterwards when he said, ‘There is 
something about a schoolroom that just gets me all on edge, and 
every time I come back to a schoolroom something always upsets 
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me. Then he started out on his story, “When | was in the sixth 
grade ¥ 

When a teacher or principal is faced with any kind of problem 
that involves directly, or indirectly, the child and his home, one of the 
first things he should recall to mind is, “After all, we know so little 
about the lives of other people that we ought to do the kind thing 
first and the just thing second.”’ 

When one is emotionally disturbed, talk about, or name the 
emotion. If you are angry you might better say so, for to name 
an emotion usually helps to dissipate it. If you are embarrassed, say 
you re embarrassed and the feeling will begin to disappear. 

You can frequently permit some form of retaliation that will be 
more or less innocuous and will restore self-respect. 

Perhaps the most important single point is that if you feel and 
show an interest and liking for the child as a person, almost every- 
thing else will work itself out. A pretended interest is worse than 
none. If there is a difference of opinion in dealing with parent or 
child and you are unable to do what they ask, be sure to offer them 
at least two real choices that will appeal to them. 

Humility about problems that are not solved, answers that are 
not known, mistakes that are made—the admission of human frailty— 
will, as you know, inspire confidence in your sincerity. 
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CONFERENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Tentative dates have been set for the regional and state meet- 
ings of California elementary school principals during 1939-40. The 
meetings, which are sponsored by the California State Department of 
Education in co-operation with the California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association, are scheduled as follows: 


ee January 27, 1940 
| re February 10, 1940 
re April 27, 1940 
ee May 4, 1940 
California Elementary School Principals’ Con- 

ference, Southern California______-_---_- March 17-20, 1940 


[This date was reported incorrectly in August issue of the Journal.] 


ALAMEDA COUNTY BULLETINS 


The supervisory staff of the office of the county superintendent 
; of schools of Alameda County has just produced a series of bulletins 
as a result of co-operative activities with the teachers. The 1939-40 
series consists of the following titles: 


No. 1. Recommended Standards of Equipment and Supplies for 
Small Rural Schools 





No. 2. Reading Readiness 

No. 3. Visual Education 

No. 4. The Testing Program 

No. 5. New Book Adoptions for Elementary Schools 
No. 6. Instructional Policies 

No. 7. Promotional Policies 


The foregoing bulletins will be of great interest to county school 
teachers and administrators. 

In addition to the bulletins, the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools of Alameda County has developed a new type of 
permanent, cumulative record card in three parts: social and per- 
sonal record, educational record, and health record. Two new report 
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card forms have been printed for 1939-40, one for the primary school 
and one for grades four to eight. 


SIX PATHS TO BETTER LEARNING 


The issuance of three new bulletins of interest to teachers of 
young children and of revised editions of three other like bulletins 
is announced by the Association for Childhood Education. These 
bulletins have been written or compiled by leaders in specialized 
fields of early childhood education and should find a place in every 
school. 

These bulletins deal with basic problems, theories, and prac- 
tices and offer certain information of value to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students and instructors in schools of education. The 
titles and prices of the six publications are given in the following 
list: 

A Study of Reading Workbooks (new), 40 pages, price 35 cents a copy 
Uses for Waste Materials (new), 12 pages, price 20 cents a copy 
School Housing Needs for Young Children (new), 40 pages, price 

35 cents a copy 

A Bibliography of Books for Young Children (revised), 64 pages, 
price 50 cents a copy 
Equipment and Supplies (revised), 48 pages, price 50 cents per 


copy 
Selected List of Ten-cent Books (revised), 12 pages, price 15 cents 


a copy 

Further information concerning these publications may be secured 
from the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS AVAILABLE 


The Educational Exhibit Department of the California Commis- 
sion of the Golden Gate International Exposition has completed two 
films in color tracing the most recent developments in elementary and 
secondary education in the public schools of California. The titles 
of the films are “Learning for Living,’ and “Your Children Learn.” 
They have sound narratives and can be shown with 16 mm. sound 
equipment only. 

The films are available for showing in the public schools of 
California. Requests should be made to Ira W. Kibby, Educational 
Exhibits, Hall of Science, Golden Gate International Exposition, 
Treasure Island. Schools must pay express to and from Treasure 
Island. 
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DOCUMENTARY FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 


The Farm Security Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with offices at 85 Second Street, San Francisco, 
has announced the availability of ““The River” and “The Plow That 
Broke the Plains,” two films of exceptional documentary value. They 
have sound narrative and require 16 mmi. equipment for showing. 

These films are available for use in schools. It is advisable to 
make requests sufficiently far in advance to secure bookings because 
of the unusual demand for the films. There is no charge for the use of 
the films but the school or organization borrowing them is required to 
pay transportation charges both ways and guarantee the prompt 
return of the films. 


VENTURA COUNTY FILM CATALOGUE 


The Ventura County Free Library has recently compiled a film 
catalog. Films are classified in fields of art and music, civic topics, 
crafts, English, geography, health, history, home economics, industry, 
nature study, science, and transportation. Each film is described 
briefly and the grade level of interest is indicated for most of the 
films. The 40-page mimeographed bulletin was compiled by Eythol 
Barr, Assistant in Charge of Visual Aids. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


Milwaukee will be hostess city to the Forty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the Association for Childhood Education from April 
29 to May 3, 1940. An excellent program of study classes, studio 
groups, and general sessions has been planned around the theme 
“Broadening Educational Opportunities in Your School.” There 
will be opportunities for school visiting and informal conferences for 
special groups. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM IN A ONE-ROOM RURAL 
SCHOOL 


A motion picture film showing what the elementary school 
teacher can do to promote a well-rounded health program is available 
from the California Dairy Council. This film originated in the health 
education class of San Diego State College. A large number of 
agencies and persons co-operated in the preparation of this film. 

BERENICE STONE, M.D., Director, Health Department 


CourTNEY KiRKEEG, Student, San Diego State College 
ELIZABETH JACOBSEN, Student, San Diego State College 
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Dorotny FELLows, Student, San Diego State College 
MARGARET VAN VoorHEES, Director, Physical Education, San Diego County 
ELIZABETH FRENCH, Teacher, Santa Ysabel School 
Mrs. Lucy Cummincs, Clerk, Santa Ysabel School District 
OxiveE B. Corpbua, M.D., Director of Child Hygiene, San Diego County 
Sau Rusy, M.D., County Health Physician, San Diego County 
Mary C. Wovkinc, Supervisor, County Nurses, San Diego County 
MarcGareET DAIGLE, School Nurse, South Bay Union School District, 
San Diego County 
MarIAN Evans, Director of Visual Education, San Diego Public Schools 
JEANNETTE VAN DEN AKKER, Special Teacher, San Diego Public Schools 
J. H. House, Photographer, Audio-Visual Department, San Diego Public 
Schools 
Nina B. Cricter, Nutritionist, California Dairy Council, San Diego Unit 


This film is designed for demonstration purposes and should 
prove useful to teacher training institutions, health departments, 
parent-teacher groups, and for teachers’ meetings. It requires 16 mm. 
sound equipment for projection. The rental for three showings is 
$1.50 plus transportation charges both ways. Requests should be 
made to the California Dairy Council at the nearest address, Exposi- 
tion Building, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco, 532 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Los Angeles, or 1268 Seventh Avenue, San Diego. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


Publication of the illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October by the National Geographic 
Society. 

The bulletins are issued in sets of five each week for thirty weeks 
of the school year. Besides illustrations, the issues, from time to time, 
include maps of regions of the world. The material is prepared for 
classroom use and provides teachers with timely information about 
boundary changes, explorations, geographic developments, new indus- 
tries, costumes, and customs in other lands. 

The bulletins are available only to teachers, librarians, college and 
normal school students. Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of bulletins desired for their classes. Applications should be 
sent to the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. Each 
application should be accompanied by 25 cents (50 cents in Canada) to 
cover the mailing cost for the school year. Teachers may obtain bul- 
letins in quantitites for class use to be sent to one address, but 25 cents 
must be sent for each subscription. 
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IF YOU BELIEVE 


GERTRUDE Laws, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education 


[This article by Dr. Laws is the first in a series to appear in the California 
Journal of Elementary Education during 1939-40. Parent education is a vital 
problem in every school district in California and principals will welcome 
the concrete suggestions for inaugurating, carrying forward, or expanding a 
program of parent education in their specific school situations. Dr. Laws will 
co-operate in the regional conferences of elementary principals during the 
year and discuss ways and means of stimulating interest and participation 
in parent education in communities of various types. Principals who have 
effective programs under way are urged to report their activities to the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education in order that these successful procedures 
may be shared with other California principals. The next article in this 
series will be concerned with the introduction of the study of human growth 
and development and of human relationships into a typical school cur- 
riculum.] 


From time to time it is worth while to sit down with a pencil 
and a paper headed with the words, “I believe,’ and then to state 
briefly in writing all that you really believe about education. Know- 
ing as we do that change is inherent in growth, occasional restate- 
ments of faith are necessary to growing individuals. Neglect of this 
rigorous, self-imposed task is likely to lead to a kind of personal and 
social instability which threatens the effectiveness of education both 
in schools and homes. Examination of reputable research which 
bears upon education and restatement of faith in the light of the 
findings from research are not to be undertaken by weak or immature 
people; they demand the intelligence and courage of the heroic. 

Stubborn resistance to change in educational practices and too 
easy acceptance of proposed changes are both evidences of insta- 
bility. Furthermore the use of authority, which resides in law or 
custom, either to prevent changes or to demand them, affects the 
morale of workers and threatens the integrity of the whole process 
of education. As schools are now conducted in California, the super- 
intendents, the principals, and the supervisors are the key persons 
with reference to changes in curriculum, organization, and administra- 
tion. It is especially important, then, that administrative and super- 
visory officers not only have a clear definition of their educational 
faith, but that they have reason for the faith that is in them. 

It is the purpose of this and succeeding articles to consider the 
school’s part in parent education. Effective participation in this 
Phase of adult education will require considerable change in the 
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attitudes and practices of many school men and women. Much has 
been said and written about the importance of co-operation between 
homes and schools which can now be translated into action. The 
development of a philosophy of education to which fathers, mothers, 
and teachers can subscribe is necessary to wholehearted co-operation. 
In our country the public schools are still free to lead in the develop- 
ment of such philosophy. Clarity with reference to faith, however, 
is essential to leadership. 

If you believe education is a continuous process which begins at 
birth and continues as long as each of us lives; 

If you believe the rate of learning in the early years of life is com- 
parable to the rate of physiological growth during these years; 

If you believe parents are permanent, vital factors in the education 
of their children; 

If you believe everything an individual does educates him, rather 
than the things that are done to him; 

If you believe that homes and schools can find ways to develop a 
feeling of worth and responsibility in every individual; 

If you believe the foundations for democratic living are established 
in homes and schools; 

If you believe that reliable knowledge and understanding of human 
growth and development can unite the efforts of a generation of 
fathers, mothers, and teachers; 

If you believe education can revive and sustain courage to preserve 
personal and social equilibrium; 

If you believe in your own integrity and the good will of others— 
then parent education is important to you; and you are important 
to the right development of parent education, whether you are a 
member of the board of education, an administrator of public 
education, a teacher, or a parent of a child in school. 

School authorities have an obligation toward parent education 
which cannot be delegated entirely to any lay organization. Sus- 
tained interest, patience, humor, and wisdom are needed by school 
workers, who serve the children of all parents and the parents of all 
children. The task of developing a program of study which is suited 
to the varied needs of all parents is no easier than that of providing 
for the varied needs of all the children in the schools. It is a long and 
arduous task. In many places beginnings will have to be made by a 
few people who are developed enough to feel the need for study. 

Readiness in adults for the personal effort necessary to organized 
study is just as necessary as readiness in children to undertake advanc- 
ing steps in their education. It is often said that only the best parents 
and teachers are willing to study, and that the ones who really need 
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to do so never come to study groups. The only thing that should 
disturb us is that the best ones also become inactive. Readiness to 
study cannot be forced upon parents, but with patience, wisdom, 
and humor all can be led, in time, to participate voluntarily in a well- 
organized program of study. 

There is no one way to proceed in the development of parent 
education which would be the best way for all communities. The 
best way will depend upon the conditions in the place where the work 
is done. In large population centers there are many resources— 
colleges, clinics, libraries, social agencies of various kinds, and highly 
trained individuals in private practice to which leaders can be 
drawn and from which help can be secured. The absence of such 
resources need not delay the beginning of a program of study. Small 
towns and rural areas are not handicapped by the multiplicity of 
attractions in large cities. They may, therefore, be more free to 
develop programs of study suited to their needs. 

If your statement of what you believe about education includes 
those suggested at the beginning of this article, you will be aware of the 
importance of enlisting fathers and mothers of babies and children 
under school age in a program of study. You will gradually develop 
a variety of opportunities for study which are appropriate to the needs 
of different parents in your community. 

In some communities the school principal or the teachers might 
announce that the school workers would meet for a series of conferences 
to which all fathers and mothers who were willing to undertake a 
study of education would be welcome. Perhaps no individual would 
have the time to become the “‘teacher"’ of such a group, but each one 
would be willing to act as chairman for one or two sessions. There 
are several recent books that could be used as a basis for discussion, 
books which would be useful, both to parents and to teachers in their 
educational tasks. The state library, the county libraries, and local 
public libraries are glad to co-operate in supplying books and pamph- 
lets dealing with home and school problems. 

The books or pamphlets selected as a basis for study would 
depend upon many factors such as the degree of social and educational 
homogeneity in the community, the problem of greatest importance 
at the time. A few books that may well serve this purpose are listed 
at the end of this article. 


READING LIST 
GENERAL REFERENCES 
Ban, WINIFRED E. Parents Look at Modern Education: A Book to Help the Older 
Generation to Understand the School of the New. New York: D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1935. 
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GoopENOUGH, FLORENCE. Developmental Psychology. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co., Inc., 1934. 

INSKEEP, ANNIE L. Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth and Development. New 
York: D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 1930. 

ZACHRY, CAROLINE B. Personality Adjustment of School Children. New York: 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1929. 


Books FoR YOUNG PARENTS 

BACKMEISTER, RHopA. Caring for the Runabout Child. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1937. 

JOHNSON, Harriet M. School Begins at Two: A Book for Teachers and Parents. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1936. 

Waconer, L. C. Development of Learning in Young Children. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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THE PUPIL VERSUS SUBJECT MATTER’ 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


I shall preface the discussion of the main subject of my paper by a 
few remarks on the appropriateness of such a topic in a gathering of 
administrators. On the face, the subject does not seem to be con- 
cerned with administration, and might not be thought to be of interest 
to administrators. But this is a short-sighted view of administration 
and does not accord with my observation of the interests of school 
superintendents and principals. School administrators generally recog- 
nize that administrative practices must be based, in the last analysis, 
on a sound conception of fundamental principles. 

In this respect educational problems are like political problems. 
The ultimate aim of all the policies and activities of government is to 
promote the welfare of the individual citizen. To do this it is neces- 
sary to maintain just relations between the interests of individuals 
and of groups. These are the ends. In order to judge the worth of 
policies, then, we must give thought to what constitutes the welfare 
of the citizens and what relations between citizens are just and what 
unjust. The policies in themselves, and the mechanics of government 
by which they are put into effect, are good or bad only as they promote 
welfare and justice. They cannot be judged merely as administrative 
mechanics. 

Similarly, educational administration is solely for the purpose of 
promoting the development and furthering the learning of the indi- 
vidual pupil in the individual classroom. Its policies are adopted 
with this end in view and its methods and procedures are successful 
or not according as they attain it. Policies and devices have no 
meaning or value apart from their ultimate aim. 

We need to study the mechanics of administration, to be sure, 
because there are efficient and inefficient ways of accomplishing an 
end, once the end has been determined. But methods which may 
seem efficient in them$elves may turn out to be inefficient in the long 
run because they defeat their own end. For example, taking the 
end to be the promotion of learning and personal development in the 
child, it is evident that one of the chief factors, if not the chief factor 
in attaining this end is the competence and personality of the teacher. 
An administrative policy which increases the competence and builds 





1 Address delivered at the Annual Conference of California City, County, and District Superin- 
tendents of Schools, Del Monte, October 7, 1939. 
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up the confidence and morale of the teacher will then improve the 
education of the child, and anything which breaks down the morale 
or decreases the competence of the teacher impairs education. Highly 
centralized, authoritarian methods are sometimes used to introduce 
changes in teaching or to make classroom methods uniform, which, 
good as they may be in themselves, arouse antagonism or a passive 
acquiescence because of the way they are promulgated. Efficiency 
in human relations is often attained by making haste slowly. Young 
administrators, desiring to get results quickly, are prone to overlook 
this. Older administrators have been known to make the same mis- 
take. 

The planning of school buildings is another administrative pro- 
cedure which must be guided by a knowledge of the conditions which 
will best promote learning and mental growth. The size of the rooms, 
the types of rooms and the number of each type, the playground 
space, the kind of equipment and many other features are governed 
by the kinds of activities children are expected to carry on in the 
school. Heating, lighting, and ventilating are determined by the 
child's physical needs. The distinctive features of school buildings 
as compared with other buildings represent a theory of education. 
The principles which govern their planning therefore are not inde- 
pendent of general educational principles but rather grow out of them. 
If this is true of such an apparently technical branch as planning 
buildings it is even more true of other branches of administration. 

Leading school administrators know this and are keenly inter- 
ested in the problems of learning and teaching. The great adminis- 
trators of the past, whose names are on all our tongues, have been 
profound students of educational theory and practice. They studied 
the psychology of childhood and youth, the nature of learning, the 
usefulness of the different subjects or forms of learning, the methods 
of teaching, as well as the broader questions of philosophy. Such men 
as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and W. T. Harris thought and wrote 
about these matters and based their educational policy upon them. 

Because administrators have a vital interest in fundamental 
issues of teaching and learning and because the study of these issues 
is appropriate both in the preparation for administrative work and 
in its continual operation, it will be pertinent to exemplify my con- 
tention by discussing one of the moot questions of the day. I hasten 
to add that, although this is a question of the day, it is by no means 
new. It appears in the guise of new language and new catch-words 
from time to time, and it has new applications to school procedure 
and organization, but the issue itself is based on fundamental points 
of view and attitudes that are as old as human life. 
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The chief issue I shall mention may be expressed in many ways. 
Perhaps the plainest and most obviously practical statement of the 
issue is that it is the contrast between an emphasis on subject matter 
and an emphasis on the individual pupil. According to the emphasis 
on subject matter the aim of education is conceived as the learning or 
mastery of given bodies of facts or the acquisition of given forms of 
skill or abilities. What the child or youth are to learn are set forth 
in their general outline, and it may be in fairly specific detail, and the 
success of the educational procedure is measured in terms of the 
extent to which the student learns what has been set forth for him 
to learn. 

According to the emphasis on the individual pupil, on the other 
hand, the aim is not to learn facts or to acquire skill or ability of any 
specific sort. The aim rather is to satisfy the needs and promote 
the development of the individual. The needs of the individual 
manifest themselves in his spontaneous activities and are to be dis- 
covered by observing these activities. His developmental trends are 
likewise ascertained by taking note of his natural activities. Thus we 
learn what activities are natural to the child by observing his play. 
Play activities must conform to the demands of the child's nature 
because they are the expression of his spontaneous impulses. They 
are not imposed by an alien authority. So G. Stanley Hall and others 
before and since have set up play as both the archtype and the suffi- 
cient content of education. Education is conceived as development 
and play is considered the most effective means of development. 

The statement of this issue has taken a number of familiar forms. 
Sometimes the issue is represented by the advocacy of one or the 
other of the opposed points of view, sometimes by an attempt to 
reconcile them or to find common ground on which to stand. Attempts 
at reconciliation most often take the form of mere compromise, of the 
acceptance of a middle-of-the-road policy which derives from the 
feeling that one extreme view is too reactionary and the other too 
radical. It is felt that it would be more practical to take some from 
one and some from the other doctrine and so avoid the risk of being 
one-sided. 

As a practical policy this is doubtless the safest one to follow, but 
it is not a completely satisfactory one. If we follow this policy we 
cannot be sure that we have chosen just the right elements from the 
two sides. Furthermore we are in the uncomfortable position of 
being under fire from both sides and of being called mere timeservers 
and temporizers. The extremists feel secure in their position because 
their feet are planted firmly on systematic theoretical considerations, 
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whereas we are trying to establish a precarious footing on the shifting 
sands of compromise. 

Mutually exclusive theories should, of course, be under suspicion 
because, no matter how consistent and self-sufficient each seems to be, 
it is obvious to the most casual onlooker that both cannot be true. 
But the apostles of each doctrine are not greatly disturbed by this 
obvious fact; they merely conclude that their opponents for some 
strange reason have not had their eyes opened to the truth. They are 
misguided unregenerates who need to be converted. There is some 
hope for them if they can be made to exchange the darkness by which 
they seek to set their course for the true light. But the poor middle- 
of-the-roaders do not even recognize that there is such a thing as light. 
The few rays of light that doe penetrate into their muddled minds are 
so confused that they are worse than nothing. 

But consistency and seeming clarity are not always signs of truth. 
They are always desirable, so far as they may be attained. But they 
may be attained, and too often are attained, by sacrificing a much 
more important standard, namely, conformity to the facts of experi- 
ence. Theory we need, to be sure; but the theory which will be a safe 
guide to practice is that which grows out of the attempt to arrange 
and order the facts of experience rather than that which ignores 
some of the essential facts in the effort to get consistency. Consistency 
is too often secured by absorption in armchair speculation, motivated, 
far too often, by wishful thinking. 

In spite of the contempt in which the attempt to get a more 
comprehensive view is held, then, and in spite of the sometimes well- 
grounded suspicion that it is mere compromise, let us pursue this 
attempt. An example may be instructive. The debate between the 
radicals and the conservatives did not start yesterday. It was on 
in full force in the nineties. One form it took was on the issue 
between interest and effort as principles of education. Interest, of 
course, emphasizes the individual; effort may be required to master 
essential subject matter. In fact, that is one of the merits of subject 
matter emphasis, according to its advocates. The debate was staged 
in the meetings and on the pages of the yearbook of the National 
Herbart Society, now the National Society for the Study of Education. 

One of the participants in the debate was John Dewey, then a 
man of forty. This is not the last time that Dewey has set out to 
reconcile extreme opposing views. Nearly forty years later, in his 
Experience and Education, 1 Dewey essayed again to formulate a doc- 
trine based on a deeper point of view than that of either extreme. 
In the earlier article he started with the individual point of view and 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938, 
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showed that the pursuit of interest brought in effort as the object of 
attainment became more remote in time, and required a longer train 
of activities. In his recent book he criticizes the excessive forms of the 
progressive doctrine and stresses the need of background, continuity, 
and organization of learning. 

We may or may not agree with Dewey's particular solution of the 
controversy, but we must, I believe, recognize the soundness of the 
general point of view it represents, and the practical need of finding 
a solution along some such line as he follows. I might even go so far 
as to suggest the good old American practice of founding a society 
for it. We have had thé Progressives, who, to be sure, have their own 
right and left wings and middle-of-the-roaders. Now we have the 
Essentialists who are out to save the country from the errors of the 
Progressives. Perhaps the rest of us would better organize to avoid 
being swallowed up by the voracious right and left wings, as Poland 
was devoured by Germany and Russia, leaving not so much as a 
buffer state between. But if such a society is needed, I shall leave its 
founding to more organization-minded persons than I, contenting 
myself with trying to think through the foundations of sound practice. 

The child in school is but an example of the more general situation 
of the individual in the world. This situation is universal. The indi- 
vidual never exists alone; he exists in a world of persons and of things. 
The world has no existence apart from the individuals of which it is 
composed. Whichever member you start with in your description of 
the situation, you always come to the other sooner or later. 

Suppose we start with the individual—not the individual in the 
abstract, but any concrete individual you please. It is natural to 
start with the individual, because it is the individual we are most 
interested in—each of us in the particular individual we happen to be. 
Perhaps it is fair to say that the trend of development in the modern 
world has been to stress the individual and his rights and privileges. 
We tend to judge the worth of any society in terms of the satisfaction 
or happiness it affords the individuals who compose it, the development 
it affords them, and the liberty it accords them. There are, to be sure, 
counter currents to this trend, as in the totalitarian states, where super- 
individual or nonindividual entitites are set up with prerogatives inde- 
pendent of and superior to those of the individuals of the societies. 
But such societies must in the end be self-stultifying because they set 
up fictitious abstractions with mythical qualities, whose sole merit 
is in the moral quality of the loyalty which the members of the societies 
entertain toward them. But this merit must itself evaporate as the 
falsity of the object of loyalty becomes apparent. 
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Individuals, then, cannot be sacrificed in the social scheme. On the 
contrary, the value of the social scheme must be judged by the worth 
of the individuals who compose it. But what is an individual and 
under what conditions can he exist and develop? 

To return to the earlier statement: an individual always exists in a 
situation. He is never alone, or entirely separate from other indi- 
viduals—or, in fact, from the material world. He must therefore 
always take account of other persons and of the hard and fast condi- 
tions of the material world, even in the satisfaction of his own ego- 
istic or selfish desires. Carlyle expressed this point when he was told 
Margaret Fuller's remark “I accept the universe.’ ‘Gad, she'd 
better,” was his comment. To be sure. Anyone who ignores the 
world will do so to his sorrow. The law of gravity will dash us to the 
earth whether we recognize it or not. Other persons will retaliate if we 
step on their toes, because they have as much interest in expressing 
their personalities as we have in expressing ours. The world is there, 
and we must make our best terms with it. The child must learn this, 
and woe to him if he does not! 

The world and the individual both exist and each must take 
account of the other. But this is not the whole story. We do not 
get a complete picture of the situation if we think of the world as 
outside of and quite apart from the individual and as something 
that he must merely come to terms with. This, to be sure, would 
necessitate a modification of individualism, but it might be only the 
grudging concession to the world expressed in Carlyle’s reply. The 
psychology of the situation may be, and often is, different from this. 

Before trying to state the difference in general terms, let us con- 
sider the question as it applies to the school situation. The indi- 
vidualist says, **We must not predetermine what the child is to study. 
His own needs must decide. If he wants to play with dolls let him 
play with dolls. If he wants to make a garden, or build a toy house, 
or study about gasoline engines, or stage a play, or make a radio, or 
dance or sing, these are the things he should do. If, as an incident to 
doing these things, he finds it useful to learn the more conventional 
subjects, well and good. But this learning should grow out of the 
demands of his spontaneous activities and not in any degree be 
imposed. When he gets to college, his own needs and interests should 
again be the center about which his study is organized. He should be 
given the facilities for analyzing his own purposes and desires and for 
finding a program which will satisfy them.” 

The critic of this program points out that it is self-centered and 
that by and large the self-centered person is not accepted by the com- 
munity. In order to be accepted by the community one must con- 
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sider what other persons or what the group needs and demands and 
must set oneself to meet these needs and demands. In order to have 
his own interests recognized he must at least meet those of others 
half way. He must also recognize that there are objective needs, 
inherent in the situation, which may not be clearly represented in 
interests at all. The individual finds himself in a hard world in which 
stern necessity does not bow to his whim, and the sooner he recognizes 
this fact and shapes his life according to it, the better off he will be. 
As Carlyle put it, “Gad, he'd better.” 

This argument is incontrovertible so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The man and the woman must recognize the rights 
and interests of others and the imperiousness of natural law and they 
must learn to do it early. But the manner of their doing so may differ 
and the difference is of vital importance. For example, a conflict of 
interests may be mild or bitter according to the attitude of the parties 
to the conflict toward each other. If the attitude is one of hatred an 
armed truce is the most peaceful state to be looked for. If it is one of 
deep affection, the conflict may disappear altogether, and the roles 
may even be reversed so that each vies in advancing the other's inter- 
ests rather than his own. In the deeply religious attitude the indi- 
vidual welcomes whatever comes to him as the will of God and even 
“glories in tribulation." He yields his desires and will, albeit some- 
times with evasions and reservations, to what he conceives to be a will 
superior to his own. This is not fanciful, but is sometimes the real 
state of affairs. It would be utopian to expect it to be universal, but 
it is only sound thinking to take account of it when it occurs. It may 
not be unreasonable to hope that this attitude may be more widely 
spread. 

One's reaction in conflicts of interests depends also on one’s inter- 
pretation of the siutation and on one’s habits of meeting it. To recog- 
nize that it is reasonable and just that one should conform to the 
interests of others and of the group, that common ends are to be sought 
as well as individual ends, that co-operation is necessary to the welfare 
of all. and that co-operation involves mutual concession and the 
adoption of common means as well as ends, that authority over con- 
duct is necessary to maintain police power and to control the action 
of individual in common enterprises, and that authority over opinion 
is necessary in realms where special knowledge exists—to recognize 
all this is to prepare one to order his conduct in the common interest 
and according to common purposes. This is the intellectual prepara- 
tion. 

Preparation is also made by the formation of appropriate habits 
from the earliest years:. The infant whose whims have been indulged 
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and the child and youth who have learned to get their own way by 
temper tantrums or overbearing ways are ill disposed to suit their 
ways to common needs or interests in the school. The habit of appro- 
priate adjustment is essential as well as the recognition of its necessity 
and reasonableness. The child will then conform to reasonable 
demands not grudgingly but willingly. The sting will be absent 
because there will be no resistance. The conflict between the child 
and the school will be in large measure solved because the adjustment 
between conflicting forces will be worked out within the child him- 
self. That this is not only a possibility but an actuality is shown in 
the lives of multitudes of children, youth, and adults. 

There remains one argument advanced for the practice of leaving 
the determination of the child’s educational program to the dictation 
of his interests and spontaneous activities. The contention is that 
only learning to which the child is impelled by immediate, spontane- 
ous interest is efficient, or in other words, that unless the child learns 
a fact or develops a skill as a means of carrying on some practical 
enterprise in which he is engaged he will either not learn at all or will 
learn very much more slowly. 

Evidence for this contention is not advanced, and the experience 
of millions of school children disproves it. This does not deny the 
desirability of interest or the importance of the child's seeing the 
meaning of what he learns. It must be remembered, however, that 
interest may sometimes be sought at too great a cost, and that system 
is important as well as immediate appeal. 

What then are the practical implications of the solution of the 
conflicting points of view, if solution it be? 

If the analysis I have made is in fair measure correct, some prac- 
tical conclusions are evident. It is clear that in considering the pro- 
gram of education we must take into account both the child and the 
subject matter. We can never work out a satisfactory curriculum or 
procedure by considering the child alone or by considering subject 
matter alone. We must study the child as he reacts to the subject 
matter, and we must study the subject matter as it sets up reactions in 
the child. Unless he has appropriate and socially valuable subject 
matter to react to the child's activity is a futile beating of the air; and 
unless the subject matter is of a type to stimulate the child to genuine 
learning, it remains an inert, foreign substance. 

Subject matter is not, as many persons seem to think, a matter of 
indifference. We cannot view education as merely the development 
of powers. What the child learns is vital as well as how he learns. 
It is not sufficient that the child should come to the end of his school 
career with a lively mind and a pleasant personality. He should know 
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how to read and write and speak effectively, to perform calculations 
rapidly and accurately and to get information from books, to mention 
only a few of the essentials. He should also possess certain forms of 
knowledge about the world in which he lives, which he would not have 
picked up in his random contacts. He should know a good deal about 
the physical world, the earth and the living creatures upon it; about 
the natural resources of the earth and the ways man uses them. He 
should know something of the life of mankind on the earth beyond 
the narrow limits of his own experience, the diverse ways in which 
men meet their physical and mental needs and pool their efforts to 
carry on common enterprises. He should have some acquaintance with 
the literature of the race which is within his understanding so that he 
may know something of men’s efforts to see a meaning in the world and 
to discover principles to guide their conduct in it. 

These forms of knowledge have been organized under the familiar 
names of geography, science, history, literature, etc. We may find 
that the child will be able to understand the facts in question better 
under different forms of organization than those of the past. We may 
be able to select more significant facts than those taught in the past, 
to put them in more comprehensible relation, and to present them 
more effectively. No doubt we shall. This will make the subject 
more rather than less important. 

I venture the opinion that the prime requisite of effective teaching, 
as of effective learning, is the sense of the importance of what one is to 
teach or to learn. The feeling that it is merely interesting and that its 
interest is the outgrowth merely of the attitude of the learner is likely 
to give a sense of triviality, if not of futility. If superficial interest 
wanes, effort lags, and nothing much is likely to be learned. The out- 
come is the attitude of the dilettante. 

It is often observed that the amateur artist or scientist or worker 
in any field is inferior to the professional. There are exceptions, of 
course, but this is the rule. The person of independent means who 
pursues a given line of work or of study as a hobby is governed by his 
interests rather than by necessity. He is not so likely as is the pro- 
fessional worker or student to subject himself to the onerous discipline 
necessary to mastery. He falters when the going gets hard and turns 
to pleasanter pursuits. In this case the compelling force is not quite 
the same as the sense of the inherent importance of the thing to be 
learned but it is similar in being outside the person himself. 

On the other side, subject matter which remains mere subject 
matter is totally worthless. Perhaps it would be truer to say that what 
is sometimes thought of as subject matter is not subject matter at all. 
Books and pictures and lectures and apparatus are not in and of them- 
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seives subject matter. Subject matter consists of acts and thoughts 
and feelings and abilities. Books and the rest are the means or instru- 
ments in which subject matter is represented and by which it is 
created. However, the argument that subject matter is irrelevant 
because these instruments do not constitute education is to set up a 
straw man. It is only for convenience that we speak of subject matter 
in terms of the material objects which represent it. What we mean by 
subject matter in reality is a group of objectives of learning which are 
independent of the individual himself and of his personal interests. 
The emphasis on subject matter means that such objectives are an 
indispensible part of the basis for education. 

Does this mean that the individual should be ignored? Not at all. 
It would be strange indeed for a psychologist, who devotes himself 
largely to the study of the individual, to take this position. The indi- 
vidual student should so far as possible understand the aims of his 
education, and again, so far as possible, make them his own. He 
should see the meaning of what he is doing and should be an active and 
enthusiastic participant in his own education. He must be so in order 
that his education may be effective. 

Again, the pupil needs to be studied in order to find out what he is 
able to grasp and what abilities he is able to form. This varies with 
children and youth of different ages and with different persons of the 
same age. It is affected by differences in general intelligence and 
special aptitude. These differences are reflected by differences in 
interest. We need to extend the studies of the readiness of children of 
different degrees of mental maturity for learning the various subjects 
and the stages of each subject. We must improve the techniques for 
determining the readiness not only of children of different ages in gen- 
eral but also for individual children. We may not be able to infer this 
from the child’s mental age but may need to discover it by particular 
tests related to particular subjects. 

We need also to extend greatly our facilities tor diagnosing the 
learning difficulties of individual pupils. It is not enough to find out 
wherein a pupil fails by a diagnostic achievement test. That is useful 
but it does not solve the problem. It only points it. We must also 
know why the pupil fails. That requires a far subtler kind of examina- 
tion. We have gone some distance in developing the technique for 
doing this in some fields of learning, as in reading and arithmetic; but 
we have done almost nothing in doing so in that kind of learning 
which consists of thinking, reasoning, or analyzing. We can do 
little in this field but throw the problem back on the child and 
say the bright child can think and the dull one cannot. Nothing that 
we do will greatly hinder the one or help the other. But this may be 
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merely to throw the cloak of our ignorance over a problem that we 
have not yet had the wit to solve. Before giving it up we should 
attack it more vigorously than we have thus far. 

In general, then, we need to pursue our study of individuals even 
further than we have in the past. We must, in addition, apply all we 
can find out about individuals and the situation in which they live in 
order to guide them in their careers of learning and of personal develop- 
ment. Guidance is an inherent function of education which grows out 
of the fact that we are educating individuals and not masses. Our 
modern enthusiasm for guidance is therefore well-founded. 

To say that guidance is essential, however, is not to say that the 
way we do it is always right. The way we do it does not, | think, always 
sufficiently recognize its inherent character. We tend to elaborate the 
machinery of guidance, which in turn tends to make of it a separate 
process tacked on to education instead of an integral part of education 
itself. In fact, we sometimes turn it the other way round and make 
the tail wag the dog. We may make guidance the controlling factor 
in the education of the child or youth instead of making it serve his 
education. 

The function of guidance and the method of guidance are depend- 
ent on our fundamental philosophy and will be determined very 
largely by our thinking on the general question of the relation of the 
individual to his world which I have been discussing. If the child is 
the center about which the world revolves guidance will be one thing. 
If it is the child in his situation of which we must take account, it will 
be quite another thing. It will be equally necessary but it will be car- 
ried on in a different spirit, and possibly by different methods. 

I would not attempt to say just what the methods should be. 
That is a matter for careful study and experiment. But there is a 
suggestion I would venture to make, and that is that the teacher be 
given a large share of the responsibility for guidance, as well as for 
teaching. This is desirable for three reasons. For one thing, teaching 
cannot be carried on successfully without guidance. For another thing 
guidance depends very largely on the knowledge of the pupil which is 
gained through teaching. It is true that other information is neces- 
sary and that specialized techniques are being developed by which 
to secure this information. But this information does not supplant 
the intimate acquaintance of the teacher with the pupil, nor are the 
techniques a substitute for day-by-day contact. They supplement it 
to be sure, and they are necessary, but they are not sufficient. In the 
third place, the teacher is not so liable to lose sight of the importance 
of subject matter as is the detached counsellor whose sole direct con- 
cern is with the individual. This I believe is a wholesome thing as it 
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will tend to bring into consideration not only the whole child but also 
the whole situation. 

I might go on indefinitely giving examples of the issue I have been 
discussing. I have, perhaps, given enough to show that the issue is a 
real one and that it is therefore profitable to think it through. It is, of 
course, necessary to study the multitude of practical problems which 
confront the teacher and the administrator. Constant experimenta- 
tion checked by as exact methods as we can devise is necessary to give 
us the information needed to solve these problems. But underlying 
the particular questions we may seek to answer by special experiments, 
and deeper than the information we may secure by such experiments, 
there sometimes lie principles which determine the issue. We may not 
recognize these principles, but they may influence our decision none 
the less. These principles may rest on such a broad sweep of human 
experience that we cannot settle them by appeal to particular sets of 
special facts. They rest on experience, to be sure, but it is the experi- 
ence of many men, accumulated through the ages, interpreted by men 
of vision who can survey the length and breadth of this experience. 
The interpretations, perhaps, will never be final; but, since they are 
important, we must do our best to evaluate them, each of us to the 
best of his ability and in the light of his own experience. This I have 
tried to do with a principle which seems to me applicable to the entire 
range of education. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, 1935-39 


B. O. WiLson, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Contra Costa County, and Staff 


In the fall of 1935, a definite plan of curriculum development 
was undertaken in Contra Costa County by the Contra Costa County 
Principals’ Association, a group composed of a few district superin- 
tendents, some full-time principals, a representative number of teach- 
ers, and members of the county educational staff. This group decided 
to study trends of educational progress as evidenced in the work of 
leaders in the field. 

Although the first proposal for curriculum study made by the 
Contra Costa County group was in conformity with the general 
pattern followed in other places, the program as it gradually evolved 
through the years was the natural outgrowth of the first interest 
among leaders in the county. The work of developing a curriculum 
is not yet finished, nor will it be so long as it is carried on among 
changing conditions toward the realization of better methods and 
procedures. 

Any alteration of teaching methods brought about through the 
organized effort of a large number of people is necessarily slow. And 
even a longer time is required to change methods when the change 
depends upon a shift in current concepts of educational psychology 
and philosophy. Curriculum development, although it might be 
considered an end in itself, is of more value as a means of training in 
service all educational workers—superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. And the real purpose is to increase the effective- 
ness of the curriculum in helping to train children more adequately 
to lead useful lives in a modern world. 

The assistance of members of the education steff of Stanford 
University, the University of California, and Fresno State College 
was asked by the Contra Costa group. These leaders included Paul 
R. Hanna, Harold C. Hand, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, Reginald 
Bell, John A. Hockett, and Frank W. Thomas. F. T. Perkins, Clare- 
mont Colleges, and Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, California State Department of Education, were also 
asked to address the group. Specific books used as texts for the study 
were Wheeler and Perkins’ Principles of Mental Development, ! 





1 Ray H. Wheeler and Francis P. Perkins, iteioles § Mental Development: A Textbook on Educa- 
tional Papshalusy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
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Count’s Social Foundations of Education, ! Kilpatrick's Reconstructed 
Theory of the Educative Process,* and Caswell and Campbell's Cur- 
riculum Development.* During the year of 1935-36, this group of 
principals and teachers studied under the stimulating leadership of 
the persons named, and at the close of school year they expressed a 
definite request for curriculum revision in Contra Costa County. 

Consequently during the next year all the teachers and educa- 
tional workers of the county took part in an organized study of cur- 
riculum development. They sought to understand, first, conditions 
making curriculum revision necessary, secondly, psychological impli- 
cations back of curriculum revision, and, thirdly, methods of changing 
the curriculum. 

They learned from Counts the social background of American 
education from the beginnings of national organization, the relation 
of school and society, and, not only the operation of these relations, 
but also, the underlying thought and ideas involved in them. They 
were impressed with the rate at which social and economic change is 
taking place and with the necessity for educating children to live more 
completely in such times. 

With Kilpatrick they viewed the educative process from the 
social and psychological side. Thus they were presented the problem 
of how to reconceive this process so that it might better serve in a 
world undergoing such profound change. They considered the state 
of society fluctuating between certainty and uncertainty, the work of 
science and technocracy, the place of learning and the principles of 
learning, and the need for happiness through work and creative 
effort. They began to see the curriculum not as a thing of subject 
matter and remote usefulness, but as a process by means of which the 
whole child grows in wholesome, social relationships. 

From this point of view they studied the implications of the new 
psychology of the child, as set forth by Wheeler and Perkins in their 
Principles of Mental Development. They learned that psychology is 
the science of human nature—not as conceived in the past, a science 
of sensations, reflexes, mechanical conditioning. They learned that 
man is not a machine; that the laws of his behavior are the laws of 
intelligence, will and personality; that the child grows mentally as 
well as physically; as a whole, not in separate parts. They were 
brought to understand that the task of the teacher is not, as once 
presumed, solely to impart information, but rather to direct the devel- 





1 George S. Counts and Others, The Social Foundations #, Sheetin. Report of the Commission 
on Social Studies, Part LX. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1934. 

2 William H. Kilpatrick, A Reconstructed Theory of the y Mahal Process. (Edition of 1935.) New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
ie — L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New York: American Book 
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opment of personality in the pupil. They saw clearly that no learning 
can take place in the pupil if he is not ready mentally, emotionally, 
or physically to receive it. Willingness to learn, a mental readi- 
ness, interest, purpose, co-operation, and other attitudes expressed 
by the pupil must be present before learning can take place. 

The point of view presented by Caswell and Campbell in their 
Curriculum Development challenged the group to do its part in clearing 
up the confusion in American life caused by the lag in social adjust- 
ment to the rapid change in technological development. The group 
studied the concepts and scope of the curriculum, the aims of educa- 
tion, the activities for realization of pupil purposes. They investi- 
gated the unit basis for organizing instruction, the part pupil-interest 
plays in the program, the course of study, how it is written, and what 
are its characteristics and its use. 

The groups of teachers and principals meeting together were kept 
as small as possible; and, to suit the convenience of teachers, meetings 
on the same theme were held in three different sections of the county. 

The public was invited to these meetings devoted to curriculum 
study, as it was desired to acquaint any interested person in the entire 
county with what was going on. In addition, parent-teacher associa- 
tions in many sections of the county engaged in study and discussion 
of modern education at their regular meetings. 

During 1937-38, the third year in the program of curriculum 
revision, the study was devoted primarily to experimentation and 
practice in the concepts which had been presented during the two 
previous years. Obviously, some of this practice had been carried 
on during the years given over to the study and discussion of ideas 
underlying modern education. Some of the schools had been working 
along these lines even before such a program was started in the county. 
But during this year the teachers and administrators had the oppor- 
tunity of translating theory into practice. Many units of work were 
carried on by teachers in an effective way. They learned much of 
what not to do as well as what to do. The teachers were convinced 
that the best learning for them as well as for children is by doing. 
It is probably true that more was learned in one year concerning 
modern methods of teaching by actually trying them out than could 
be learned in several years by merely studying about them. 

Teachers in the county have developed with their children, units 
of work on the community, the dairy, the farm, the store, shelter, 
lighting, history of records, the Central Valley Project, National 
Parks, and many others. The two books published by the California 
State Department of Education, Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
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ment: A Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and the 
Teachers Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades? 
proved very helpful to the group. The two bulletins issued by the 
Department, Community Life in the Harbor,* and How the Pioneers 
Moved Westward,* as well as various suggestive units from other 
sources were also very useful in the study. 

During the Spring of 1938, the county superintendents’ staff 
attempted to formulate in a bulletin for teachers some ideas concern- 
ing education which had evolved through working in the schools with 
pupils and teachers. In considering the aims of education, it was felt 
that the most important one was to help each child meet with some 
degree of success the problems which are important to him. Teachers 
must constantly keep in mind that all attitudes the child should acquire 
must be translated by him into his own experiences and interpreted 
by him in his own terms before they can function in his living. It is 
through living together that children can acquire social attitudes, 
and the experiences engaged in at school must be of the type which 
will give opportunity for the fullest development of each child for 
living with others satisfactorily, for contributing toward the group 
needs, and for participating in group contributions. This democratic, 
dynamic basis for educational procedure in the classroom was the 
point of departure for the bulletin for teachers. 

Eight points of reference were determined, against which the 
work done in school should be checked so that each child might be 
helped to meet his own problems and to contribute to increasingly 
larger groups and their needs. These points of reference were put in 
the form of questions: 


1. Does the work we are doing help the child in his efforts to get 
along with other people with the greatest happiness and the 
least friction? 

2. Does the work we are doing provide for an understanding of the 
functions and for the development of habits that produce and 
maintain a high degree of physical, mental, and emotional 
health for each child? 

3. Does the work we are doing train in habits and attitudes of 
safety towards oneself and others? 





1 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Developed 
under the direction of the California State Curriculum Commission. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1930. 

2 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades Prepared under the direction 
of the — State Curriculum mmission. Sacramento: California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 

* Clayton Burrow and Others, Community Life in the Harbor. Curriculum Units for cca 
School Is No. 1. State of California ‘Department of Education Bulletin No. 16, August 15, 19 

‘Helen Bouton and Others, How the Pioneers Moved Westward. Curriculum Units for a 
Schools No. 2. State of California Department of Education, Bulletin No. 1, April 1, 1938. 
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4. Does the work we are doing provide adequate opportunity for 
safe, healthful, and satisfying play? 


5. In the developing of creative attitudes in any medium, namely, 
music, painting, dancing, literature, poetry, do we provide 
opportunity for intake, assimilation, expression, and apprecia- 
tion? 

6. Do we provide opportunity for developing the ability to com- 
municate more satisfactorily our thoughts and feeling in oral 
and written expression? 


7. Do we provide opportunity for developing an increasing aware- 
ness for the necessity of discriminating between opinion colored 
by emotion and fact? 


8. Does our work provide the experience necessary for acquiring 
and maintaining the knowledge and skills which the child needs 
and can acquire at his level of maturity? 


A tentative assignment of areas of work to grades was included 
in the bulletin. This was in answer to the request by teachers for 
more specific suggestions concerning this phase of the program. It 
followed in general the trend of practice in the county and in other 
places but attempted to follow the needs of our particular locality. 
A number of courses of study that have been widely recognized were 
drawn upon to some extent for the help which they offered. The 
bulletin for teachers prepared at this time was sent out to all teachers 
of the county at the close of the school year so that plans could be 
made for work during the next year. 

The school year 1938-39 was planned as a year for intensive 
work in writing a course of study for the county by committees of 
teachers. A day of institute held in October was devoted to drawing 
together all the various phases of the program worked on during the 
previous three years. Forms were prepared on which teachers indi- 
cated the committees with which they would like to work. When 
work was actually started there were about two hundred teachers, 
principals, and members of the staff of the county superintendent 
of schools at work on the curriculum for Contra Costa County. 

The organization was as follows: A central committee repre- 
sentative of the entire county was commissioned by the County 
Board of Education to consider policies underlying the curriculum 
construction; to consider plans for organization and procedure of 
curriculum revision, to receive reports of working committees and 
approve or refer back for further work, and to plan methods for 
informing the profession of progress. 
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After this committee had met and approved policies and plans 
for procedures, the following committees were called together: areas 
of experience with subcommittees on kindergarten, social studies, 
character education, healthful living and safety, science, manual 
skills, and home economics; a language skills committee with sub- 
committees on reading, writing, spelling, and language study; a fine 
arts committee including music, arts, and crafts; a physical skills 
committee, and one on arithmetic. In setting up the committees, 
not only were all the school districts of the county represented, but 
teachers from every grade from kindergarten through high school took 
active part in the work. Though the course of study was to cover 
only the work of the elementary schools, it was considered that the 
high schools needed to be aware of what the elementary schools were 
doing, and each group could well furnish help to the other in deciding 
what should be included in its field and how it should be taught. 

The policy and plans adopted by the central committee were 
presented to the group as a whole at this meeting. It was stated that 
the present work of curriculum was based upon: 


1. The work of the course of study committees in past years. 


2. Recent and current efforts toward formulation of philosophy 
and content. 


3. Outstanding practice which has not been formally recorded in 
the course of study. 


4. Publications of the California State Department of Education 
including the Reports of the Committee on Scope and Sequence, 
and the two teachers’ guides to child development. ! 

5. The California School Code. 


6. Bulletins from the county office. 


The major emphasis was to be on preparing a concise guide con- 
taining suggestions for desirable practice and method rather than to 
elaborate on theoretical bases. The course of study with the social 
studies as its core was, in so far as possible, to be centered around 
carefully planned, definitely stated units of experience incorporating 
all possible usual subject fields. Skills, however, when necessary, 
might be further developed in carefully planned presentations in har- 
mony with accepted practice. The committee did not, in its approval 
of scheduling tool subjects for specified study, approve of formal, 
nonreasoning drill, nor of the study-recitation type of teaching, but 
rather expected that the evolving program would furnish the content, 
and that concepts would always be developed before drill was 


1 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, op. cit. 
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attempted. To this end it was planned that the committee formu- 
lating units of experience and the committees developing skills 
courses would work simultaneously and exchange information as 
they proceeded so that the finished product would be a harmonious 
presentation of both approaches. 

All the committees set to work immediately, working separately 
or together as the occasion demanded. Each committee set its own 
meeting place and date; but for the most part, for the sake of con- 
venience of transportation, as the county is sixty miles wide, the com- 
mittees all met at a central point on the same day of the week. Some 
of the meetings started at 4:00 p.m. and lasted until 10:00 p.m., with 
intermission for dinner together, but most of them were from 4:00 
to 6:00 p.m. There was frequent meeting of one committee with 
another. Some meetings were arranged for the entire group of all 
committees to meet together to hear reports of progress and to discuss 
the reports. 

It was arranged that at various points in the progress of the work 
all the working committees should meet with the central committee to 
make reports and to receive approval or to have the report referred 
back for further work. Thus, the work of each committee was 
correlated with the areas of experience committee and an attempt 
made to give unity to the whole. 

As practically every school in the county was represented to 
some extent in the personnel of the committees, and as over two 
hundred teachers out of about eight hundred in the county were taking 
active part, it was impossible for any teacher of the county to be 
unaware of what was going on. However, it was decided to bring 
all the teachers together in another day of institute to hear reports of 
the committees and to discuss the work in progress. 

The result of all this work by the teachers of the county was 
that in June, 1939, there was presented to the county office a report 
of the work to date from each committee. These reports were mimeo- 
graphed during the summer so that every teacher could have copies 
during the fall on which to base her work. These reports constitute 
a tentative course of study which is to be tried out all over the county 
during the year 1939-40. Suggestions for change or approval will be 
welcomed. The committees will continue work this fall on unfinished 
reports and on bibliographies. We hope by the following year to 
have printed a course of study as part of a handbook for teachers for 
the schools of Contra Costa County made and used by the teachers 
of the county. 








SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF BRIGHT AND DULL 
PUPILS' 


JULIAN S. REINHERTZ, Vice-Principal, Marina Junior High School, 
San Francisco 


Training for citizenship is today one of the major activities of 
education. The development of desirable social attitudes is a fore- 
most objective of civic training. While progress has been made in the 
development of the techniques necessary in this field, the frontier yet to 
be explored remains an extensive one. One problem to be solved is 
whether or not there are differences, native or acquired, between the 
social attitudes of the bright and the dull which would make necessary 
a modification in the techniques of education for the further develop- 
ment of these attitudes and a revision of present school practices. 
It is the purpose of this study to determine whether or not such 
differences exist and to ascertain their nature if any be found. 

The need for such a study is apparent from the lack of con- 
clusive evidence on the subject and the fact that in spite of the lack 
of such evidence such differences are often implied in statements 
which attribute undesirable social attitudes to the dull or, again, 
to the very bright. If such differences do exist, it becomes an essential 
task to ascertain their nature, extent, and reasons for their existence 
and to modify teaching procedures in the light of these discoveries. 

It was proposed in this study to determine whether or not differ- 
ences are to be found in the social attitudes of bright and dull pupils 
on the junior high school level. This necessary information was 
sought by means of a survey based upon an opinionnaire embodying 
verbally stated social situations drawn directly from the school 
environment of the pupils studied. 

A primary concern in any study of attitudes must be a definition 
of the term. Symonds mentioned seven different uses of the word as 
follows: organic drive, muscular set or adjustment, generalized con- 
duct, neural set or readiness, emotional concomitant of action, feeling 
concomitant of action, verbal responses indicating like or dislike, 
acceptance or rejection. He concluded: 


None of these refers to conduction units which yield a peculiar type of 
reaction that may be called an attitude. ‘ ' ‘ It is suggested 
that the term attitude be dispensed with. * 


1An address before the meeting of the northern section of the California Educational Research 
Association San Francisco, March 31, 1939 


P. M. Symonds, “What is an Attitude?" Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (February, 1927), 201. 
+ id. 
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When Droba classified definitions of attitude he found four major 
types and several subtypes. ! 
1. Attitude as organic-set. 
a. Motor-set 
b. Neural-set 
2. Attitude as general preparation to action 
Attitude as behavior 
4. Attitude as mental preparation 
a. Behavior patterns 
b. Tendencies to act 
c. Other miscellaneous types. 


Ww 


He concluded that there was a fairly general agreement among 
writers in the field that an attitude is a certain subjective state of 
preparation to action. 

Basic among the controversial issues involved in the measurement 
of attitude is this question of the validity of the consideration of atti- 
tude apart from behavior and the complementary problem of the 
validity of verbal indicators, such as statements of opinion. It 
appears that this conflict will obtain only if one assumes an identity 
between attitude and behavior. Such an assumption is not in accord 
with the definition of attitude as a “disposition to act’’ which is used 
in the present study. It is assumed that overt behavior may be and 
often is determined by factors operating in addition to the individual's 
disposition to act in a certain way. 

Thurstone made this comment with reference to the problem: 

There comes to mind the uncertainty of using an opinion as an index 
of attitude. ‘ : : But his actions may also be distortions of 
his attitude. ; : : It must be recognized that there is a dis- 
crepancy, some error of measurement as it were, between the opinion or overt 
action that we use as an index and the attitude that we infer from such an 
index. ; 

In almost every situation involving measurement there is postulated an 
abstract continuum such as volume or temperature and the allocation of the 
thing measured to that continuum is accomplished usually by indirect 
means through one or more indices, since it is never directly known. We are 
dealing with the same type of situation in attempting to measure atti- 
tude. We must postulate an attitude variable which is like practically all 
other measurable attributes in the nature of an abstract continuum, and 


we must find one or more indices which satisfy us to the extent that they are 
internally consistent. # 


In other words it appears logical to assume from this conception 
of attitude that verbal indicators will measure attitude in so far as 


“urease D. Droba, “The Nature of Attitude,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1V (November, 1933), 
2 Louis L. Thurstone and Emest J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 7-8. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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these indicators are valid and reliable and will, within these limita- 
tions, predict overt behavior in so far as such behavior is a result of 
the attitude in question. 

Attitude is defined here as the total personal disposition to 
accept or reject alternatives in a situation involving choice. Defini- 
tions of “social attitude’’ may be classified under three headings: 
first, as the attitude of a social group; second, as the attitude on a 
definite social problem; and, third, the concept used in this study, as 
the total personal disposition to accept or reject alternatives in situa- 
tions involving choice, where these situations are largely or entirely 
aspects of the group relations of the person. 

The social attitudes studied in this investigation were obtained 
by listing those which were mentioned in recent writings in history, 
sociology, and philosophy. From the extensive list thus compiled, it 
was found that after classification and restatement in the light of the 
definition given above, it was possible to classify them into twelve 
types. The total list, together with the nature of the attitude con- 
tinuum (a scale of response the units of which are continuous), 
follows. 


1. Attitude toward property rights: the attitude continuum 
involves degrees of regard for property rights. ; 

2. Attitude toward authority and control: the attitude continuum 
involves degrees of regard for authority and control. 

3. Attitude toward change in existing conditions: the attitude con- 
tinuum involves degrees of readiness to accept change. 

4. Attitude toward the individual's obligations and duties to the 
group: the attitude continuum involves degrees of responsi- 
bility to the group. 

5. Attitude toward the individual's responsibility for the welfare 
of others: the attitude continuum involves degrees of altruism. 

6. Attitude toward the welfare responsibility of the group: the 
attitude continuum involves the extremes of paternalism and 
individualism, or degrees of readiness to accept aid from the 
group. 

7. Attitude toward intergroup relations: the attitude continuum 
involves degrees of intergroup mindedness in situations involving 
relations between the individual's group and other groups. 

8. Attitude toward democratic government: the attitude continuum 
involves degrees of confidence in democracy. 

9. Attitude toward freedom of speech: the attitude continuum 

involves degrees of tolerance. 

. Attitude toward participation in co-operative enterprises: the 
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attitude continuum involves degrees of readiness to participate 
in co-operative enterprises. 

11. Attitude toward the achievements of others: the attitude con- 
tinuum involves degrees of regard for these achievements. An 
example is the attitude of a mediocre student toward the scholas- 
tic achievements of a bright student. 


12. Attitude toward the possibilities of progress: the attitude con- 
tinuum involves the extremes of optimism and pessimism. 


Of these twelve, two—the attitude toward the possibilities of 
progress, and the attitude toward the achievements of others—were 
found to be not susceptible to measurement in this study. The first is 
essentially an adult attitude. The second could not be measured with 
the technique used. 

The data for this study were gathered by an opinionnaire, the 
items of which were verbally stated specific social situations in which 
the above general attitudes would operate. It was strongly felt for 
purposes of increased validity that an opinionnaire should call for 
responses to situations to which the subjects in their daily life were 
forced to respond. In order to be assured that such would be the 
nature of this opinionnaire, all items were drawn from the actual 
school environment of the pupils who were the subjects of this study. 
Thus any one item stated a specific school social situation, the response 
to which would be an indicator of a given general attitude. Due to 
this indirect method of measurement, an entirely satisfactory valida- 
tion was difficult to obtain. However, a check was made on the place- 
ment of the items as indicators of the several general attitudes by a 
jury consisting of members of a graduate seminar in educational psy- 
chology and teachers in the schools in which the opinionnaire was 
used. As a result of this validation several changes from the original 
were made. As finally used there were 85 items. 

Four types of items were developed as necessary to the satisfac- 
tory statement of the many different kinds of school social situations 
utilized. Examples of each will be found at the end of this article. 
The presentation made to the pupils in the introduction produced a 
situation in which they could be reasonably expected to tell the truth. 

The subjects of the study were pupils in the high-nine class of the 
fall semester, 1937, in seven San Francisco public junior high schools. 
The opinionnaire was presented to a total of 759 subjects in the high, 
average, and low ability groups of the seven schools. Pupils were 
classified by their scholastic achievement and intelligence quotients. 
The latter were obtained from Form B of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability. 
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A preliminary analysis of responses to the items of the scale 
showed that these responses did not distribute according to a normal 
distribution, but in a curve that was bimodal at the extremes. It was 
decided, therefore, to compare percentages of the unconditional posi- 
tive responses, using the formula for the probable error of a propor- 
tion: 


P. E.,=.6745V pq 
N 


The significance of the difference between groups was measured by 
use of the critical ratio, a difference of 4.0 being taken as significant: 


Diff 
| 





C. R. 


This method has an advantage in that it enables comparison 
without necessitating the arbitrary assignment of numerical values 
to the various response categories. 

It would be well to note here certain indications that the subjects 
responded to the items in a thoughtful way. There were few checks 
in the “doubtful” column. Many of the subjects wrote comments 
on the various items. It was not unusual to find changes in the mark- 
ings of the responses which showed not only consideration but recon- 
sideration. 

It is impossible due to lack of space to attempt to present here 
the statistical data upon which have been based the conclusions 
which were made from the study. The findings can be summarized 
by saying that when comparisons were made between the responses of 
the high, average, and low ability groups to all the items pertaining 
to each particular attitude, any differences which were found were too 
small to be statistically significant. An analysis of responses to single 
items pointed, however, to the probability that certain differences 
existed between the social attitudes of the high and low ability groups, 
namely, that the dull group tended to have a greater regard for 
authority and control, a higher degree of responsibility to the group, 
and less tolerance toward freedom of speech. 

It was not the purpose of this study to obtain a picture of the 
social attitudes of the subjects as a whole, but rather to examine 
differences between the social attitudes of groups; therefore no serious 
attempt was made to submit to comparable scaling the items per- 
taining to the various attitudes. The data provide at least a clue to 
that picture, however, and when the limitation just mentioned is kept 
in mind yield some rather interesting comparisons. 
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Responses usually were of a positive nature. The extreme is 
found in the items pertaining to atti&tide toward property rights, 
where the responses of approximately 70 per cent of the pupils were 
of the unconditionally positive type. In contrast, it was found that 
to the items which suggested changes in existing school conditions 
approximately only 20 per cent of the responses were unconditionally 
positive. The figure for the unconditionally negative responses to the 
same items was approximately 50 per cent. Over 50 per cent of all 
the pupils expressed great confidence in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment, while less than one third expressed a high degree of tolerance 
toward freedom of speech. These responses characterize the group 
generally as being in conformity with established institutions and 
practices. 

When comparisons were made between the responses of boys and 
girls to all the items pertaining to each attitude, any differences 
which were found were too small to be statistically significant. The 
small differences which were found point to the probability that the 
girls could be properly characterized as being more conventional, 
more conservative, and more altruistic. 

When comparisons were made between the responses of foreign 
and native pupils to all the items pertaining to each attitude, any 
differences which were found were too small to be statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The following conclusions can be made concerning the differences 
between the social attitudes of bright and dull pupils as determined 
in this study. 


1. There is a relationship between intelligence and social attitude 
as measured, as shown by the fact that for eight out of the ten 
social attitudes investigated the responses of the average pupils 
fell between those of the bright and the dull. 


2. The relationship between intelligence and social attitude, while 
it exists, is relatively small, as shown by the fact that differences 
between the responses of the bright and dull were few, small, and 
in general not significant. 


From the evidence gathered in the present study, it appears that 
the factors of intelligence, sex, and foreign background play relatively 
minor roles in the determination of social attitudes as herein measured 
and that the search for the bases of these attitudes should be directed 
elsewhere. 

The socio-economic status of the family is one possible factor pro- 
posed for investigation. It is also suggested that a study similar to 
the present one be undertaken to compare the social attitudes of dull 
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pupils in segregated and in unsegregated classes. It is further sug- 
gested that a study which undertook to measure the relationship 
existing between verbal statements of attitude and actual behavior 
in social situations as herein formulated would be of value in determin- 
‘ing the predictive worth of such verbal statements and the nature of 
the factors which cause differences between tendencies to act and 
actual behavior. 


SAMPLE OPINIONNAIRE ITEMS ! 
PART ONE 
Wuat SHOULD Your SCHOOL Do? 


Here are some questions about things your school might do. Answer every ques- 
tion even if your school is already doing some of these things. 


1. Should your school let students vote on how student body money is spent? 

2. Should your school try to find jobs for its students? 

3. Should your school get students from other junior high schools to speak at assem- 
blies? 

4. Should your school give car tickets to those who can't afford them? 


PART TWO 
WERE THEY RIGHT? 


Here are some things that junior high school boys and girls have done. Were 
they right or wrong? We don't know. What do you think? The names of the boys 
and girls are not their real ones. 


1. Jack told the English teacher he thought that she was giving too much homework. 
Should he have done this? 

2. Lawrence asked a girl from another homeroom to go to a school dance. 
Was this all right? 

3. Anna broke a class rule because it was not a fair one. 
Should she have done this? 

4. Betty told one of her friends that she should never say anything against a teacher. 
Was she right? 


PART THREE 
TuHincs Every JUNIOR HiGH STUDENT SHOULD Do 


Some people think that every junior high school student should do the things 
listed below. Some people do not think so. What do you think? 


1. Every junior high school student should obey teachers even when they are wrong. 

2. Every junior high school student should keep quiet about things he does not like 
at school. 

3. Every junior high school student should have most of his friends from his own 
homeroom. 

4. Every junior high school student should buy or earn a student body card. 





1 Provision was made for response to each item on a five-point scale. 
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PART FOUR 
Wuat I BELIEVE 


You are in the highest class in junior high school. We want to know some of 
the things you believe. 


1. Students should be allowed to work together in class. 

2. Students should be allowed to keep all things they find in the halls. 
3. Every class should make its own rules of conduct. 
4. Voting in student body elections is a waste of time. 











TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP!’ 
LeEsLIE B. CANNING 


More and more often of late there has arisen the demand that 
our schools consciously train our brighter children for positions of 
popular leadership. At comparatively few times in our history have 
we felt the need for adequate and responsible leadership to so great an 
extent. Staggering from under the burden of unemployment, slow 
business, and fear of world war, we have sought in our immediate 
past the reasons for our present dilemmas. And, just as has been done 
countless times before, we shift our burden of responsibility to the 
schools and say, “You have been organized to give our children suit- 
able education for our American way of living. Therefore, give us 
our leaders of tomorrow, properly equipped to avoid the pitfalls of 
the past.’ Some would add, “We need popular leaders now. Dis- 
courage pursuit of intellectual interests and divert these bright minds 
of the future into channels of popular leadership.” 

An answer to these demands of a worried people involves a 
philosophical approach to the problem. 

Two opposing philosophies underlie the concept of the individual 
in his relation to society. One is the doctrine of freedom upheld by 
Leibnitz and Kant, namely, that in the order of nature, each indi- 
vidual has an ultimate and inalienable right to be himself. Leibnitz 
held that a just society will guarantee to each individual his right of 
existence. The concept of the absolute and unequivocal value of the 
individual was again expressed by Kant in his famous statement that 
justice requires that each man should be treated as an end and never 
as a means to some other end. 

The opposing philosophy, emphasizing the primary importance 
of the state, envisages the individual as a unit of society of value to 
the extent that he contributes to the social whole. The good of the 
state rather than the welfare of the individual is the ultimate value. 

Our concept of democracy embodies a reconciliation of both 
of these philosophies. We believe that the rights of the individual 
should be upheld providing he does not become a menace to other 
individuals. We also believe that the social welfare of all is the 
responsibility of the state. We believe the rights of the state are 
dependent upon the consent of the governed and not that the rights 
of the individual are dependent upon the consent of the state. 





1 This article was written in connection with a course on “The Exceptional Child” given by Noel 
Keys, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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Modern educators have attempted to reconcile these divergent 
points of view in education as the two extreme social theories have been 
reconciled in the concept of democracy. Rugg has made an answer 
to those who are uncertain whether education shall fully develop the 
individual or merely train him as a puppet of the state. 


The school is responsible for the development of all the abilities in a child. 
I believe that both from the standpoint of the development of each individual 
to the highest possible point and from the standpoint of the greatest contri- 
bution to the improvement of society, the gifted children in each town and 
city in our country should be discovered, organized into working groups, and 
given the most far-reaching course of training our intelligence can organize. ! 


This view would make the two contrasted philosophies partners 
in the development of the individual with consequent benefit to society. 
But what shall we answer to the demand that we discourage purely 
intellectual pursuits and encourage participation in public office and 
popular leadership? 

If we would respect the right of each individual to the develop- 
ment of his potentialities in so far as this development does not menace 
others, we must recognize the fact that interests must be served and 
not sublimated. This, of course, does not mean that we should 
discourage interest in, and concern with, popular affairs. It is neces- 
sary for us, at this time especially, to exercise great care in not forcing 
round pegs into square holes with consequent damage to both. Lead- 
ers will come from among our gifted children, but we must let them 
be leaders because they want to lead, because they feel that they can 
contribute the most in this way, and not because they were forced 
into roles for which they had little inclination. 

But how may we achieve the development of the individual? 
Ability grouping is one answer. Since the close of the World War, 
there has developed a voluminous body of literature on the subject 
of ability grouping. Many studies have drawn favorable conclusions; 
others have been unfavorable. 

But first, let us examine the significance of ability grouping. 
Segregation or grouping according to ability implies the existence of 
measurable differences. It further implies standards or norms of per- 
formance by which measurable differences may be grouped. It is 
here that a considerable burden of conflicting evidence rests. 

Billett found sixteen different bases in use in 289 schools, no two 
using exactly the same combination. Naturally, attempts at com- 





1 Harold O. Rugg, “The Curriculum of Gifted Children,’ Report of the Society's Committee on The 
Education of Gifted Children. The Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part 1. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1924, p. 110. Used by permission of the Society. 
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parison of findings result in considerable confusion if the bases for 
ability grouping differ. } 

Berry reported after experimenting with first-grade grouping 
that individual needs were better met, teachers gained clearer vision of 
the work, and bright children made more rapid progress than in 
ungrouped sections. ? 

Bonar, however, reaches the conclusion that children of similar 
IQ levels made more progress in heterogeneous sections and that 
teachers developed better techniques for dealing with individual 
differences. * 

It is quite probable that different techniques of measurement and 
analysis may be largely responsible for this conflict of evidence. 

In many instances, tests to measure changes in achievement over 
periods of one semester or a year are inadequate for such purpose 
because of the size of the probable error of the scores. Again, it 
appears practically impossible to maintain a situation in which all 
factors except the experimental one are under control for a length of 
time sufficient to determine the complete or permanent effect of the 
experimental factor, especially such a factor as the grouping of pupils. 

Nevertheless, the burden of evidence is in favor of ability group- 
ing as related to better social, emotional, and personality adjustment 
of pupils, according to the opinions not only of teachers and princi- 
pals, but also of parents and of the children themselves. 4 

Contributions of research studies tend to give some evidence 
that, at least in traditional subject matter, pupils develop more under 
a system of ability grouping than under other systems of grouping. ° 
However, there must be differentiation of subject matter for different 
levels. To attain the highest individual development through group- 
ing, the subject matter, the activities, and the purposes must be 
appropriate to the mental or ability level of the group. 

Closely allied to any discussion of ability grouping is the need 
for a decision as to the nature of the training we would give our 
children. Here, again, there are conflicting views. 

There are some who believe that a democratic education should 
offer the same educational content to all. Scientific knowledge of 


1 Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 17, 1932, National urvey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13. Washington, D. C. 
United States any of Interior, 1933. 

2 Charles S. “The Classification by Tests of Intelligence of 10,000 First-Grade Children,” 
Journal of Edueationa Research, VI Wcseber). 1922, 185-203. 

® Hugh S. Bonar, regation of ‘Ability Groups" and Achievement on the First-Grade Level, 
Educational Methods, XI “i 1932), 531-536. 

4Ethel Cornell, ‘Effects of Ability’ Grouping Determinable from Published Studies," The Grouping 
of Pupils, Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Societ pil, Ed for the ay of Education, Part I. Prepar 
by the Society's Committee on The Grouping of Pupi Edited by Guy M. Wh ipple. Bloomington, 
Illinois: The tblic School Publishing Co., 1936, Chap 

6 Warren W. Coxe, “Summary and inte Sn ey V The Grouping of Pupils, Thirty-fifth Year- 
book of the National ee for the Study of Education, Part I. Prepared by the Society's Committee 
on the Grow ing of —— Sean by Guy M. Whipple. Bloomington, Illinois: The Public School 
Publishing , 1936, p. 
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individual differences, therefore, has affected speed, method, and 
variety of materials of instruction but has not affected the basic 
assumption of one set of minimal essentials. Ability grouping, then, 
becomes a refinement of grading. 

If, however, we believe that education cannot be democratic 
unless it varies the educational pattern to fit the varying needs, both 
present and future, of its pupils, then ability grouping is seen as a new 
type of organization and classification of pupils, cutting across and 
supplanting rather than supplementing the traditional grade sys- 
tem. ! 

To justify or nullify the current movement toward ability group- 
ing, we must first clarify and set forth our educational goal—the 
nature of the training we would give our children. Not until this is 
done, can the full scope of ability grouping be realized. 

If our children are not to be educated as tools of the state, may 
we safely offer them opportunity for the development of latent talents 
and abilities, trusting that some, of their own volition, will want to 
become popular leaders, thereby answering any need society may feel? 

Terman reaches the conclusion that gifted children excel the 
average most of all in intellectual and volitional traits, next in emo- 
tional and moral traits, and least in physical and social traits. ? 

Cox has shown in her study of eminent men of the past that 
“youths who achieved eminence were characterized not only by high 
intellectual traits, but also by persistence of motive and effort, confi- 
dence in their abilities, and great strength and force of character.” * 
But what is more significant for our present discussion is the conclusion 
Dr. Cox reaches that the evidence of the study indicates that the 
extraordinary genius who achieved the highest eminence was also the 
gifted individual whom, conceivably, intelligence tests might have 
discovered in childhood. 4 

Our thesis is this—by discovering gifted children during child- 
hood, by giving them stimulating and challenging work in all fields, 
under a system of ability grouping, by discovering and developing to 
as great an extent as possible their interests and abilities, there will 
emerge leaders in every field of thought and action. There will be 
popular leaders among them, not because of sublimated interests 
and sense of duty, but because these leaders of tomorrow want to 
lead and to contribute their special talents in this field to the better- 
ment of society as well as fully realize their own potentialities. 





1 Warren W. Coxe, “Our Homogeneous-Ability Grouping Confusion,’ Journal of Educational 
‘a. XXV (January, 1932), 2. 
Lewis M. Terman and Others, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. apts 
Studies of Genius. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1925, Vol. I, p. 639. 
8 Catherine M. Cox and Others, The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses, Genetic Studies 
of ery oN Vol. II, Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1926, p. 218 
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It is then the duty of the schools, first, to discover, in so far as 
possible, the talents and abilities of children and, second, to develop 
these interests and abilities rather than to discourage the pursuit of 
those branches of learning which may have no immediate effect on 
government or social control. 

It is the right of each child to be treated as an entity in himself 
and not as clay to be shaped to fit society's needs whatever they 
may be. 

Davis states that teachers usually list the gifted as possessing 
considerable interest in people, skill in managing people, and a high 
degree of leadership.! Is it not likely that the very interests of these 
gifted children will lead them into channels of activity, whether they 
be in science, art, or politics, wherein they may render their greatest 
service to society as well as realize their own dreams and ambitions? 

Burks cites several case studies of children with IQ’s above 
170, which would seem to indicate that their interests are so much 
more intellectual than the average that, even though they are not 
maladjusted in the ordinary sense of that term, they frequently 
develop a retiring disposition that often characterizes scientists and 
scholars. This would indicate the possibility of predicting that supe- 
rior children whose IQ's were 170 or above would find extraverted 
activity such as is often synonymous with popular leadership, dis- 
tasteful and distressing. 

This is further emphasized by the statement, “The child of 180 
IQ has one of the most difficult problems of social adjustment that 
any human being is ever called upon to meet.” ? 

Burks further states that it is probably at the IQ level of 140 
or 150 that rightly directed educational endeavor can be most effec- 
tive. 3 

This we would interpret to mean that children of this general 
level are likely to respond most quickly to opportunities for develop- 
ment of interests and abilities. 

Great geniuses, those of truly heroic stature, are at best so rare that they 

can never be a matter of very general educational concern; the school’s prac- 

tical problem in this direction is with the best ten or twenty out of a thou- 

sand. 4 

It is conceivable that many superior children of the IQ level of 
135 to 155, grouped in ability classes, would be interested in studying 


1 Helen Davis, “Personal and Social Characteristics of Gifted Children,’ Report of the ry 
Committee on the Education of Gifted Children. The Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Part [. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, yew 128. 

2 Barbara Burks and ers, The Promise of Youth: Follow-up Studies of g Thousand Gifted Child- 
ren. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. III, Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1930, 


8 Ibid, p. 469. 
4 [bid., p. 265. 
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current social problems, psychology, economics, and international 
trends through either a social problem approach or through biography; 
but those who are not interested in these fields should be allowed to 
pursue their chief line of interest. Enrichment of the school program 
would thereby be achieved at the same time as the greater develop- 
ment of the individual. Round-table conferences, reports, debates, 
and forum discussions could be the means of developing skill in self- 
expression as well as afford opportunity for the exchange of ideas. 

Hollingsworth! and others have not only further advanced the 
idea of a biographical or social problem method of enrichment, but 
gifted groups have actually been encouraged to pursue these activities 
with notable results. 

Our point here is that society's need for capable, responsible 
leadership in the future may be met by developing those natural 
tendencies to leadership, original thought, and investigation as they 
appear in the activities of our gifted children, regardless of the field 
of interest. Social or popular leadership will interest some who may 
then be stimulated by emphasizing the value of adequate social 
control and responsible leadership, but no attempt should be made to 
divert interest from other fields. 

In other words, if some children show interest in social problems 
and ability in leadership, these interests and abilities should be 
encouraged and developed. But if others show inclination to pursue 
the study of science, literature, philosophy, or some other academic 
field, it is the responsibility of our schools to encourage and develop 
these interests and abilities to their fullest extent. 

If we will only adhere to our fundamental principle of democ- 
racy—that every individual has an inalienable right to be considered 
as an absolute value, an end and not a means to an end, then, from 
the careful development of the interests and abilities of our gifted 
children of today will come the leaders of tomorrow in all fields of 
activity—science, psychology, philosophy, law, morals, medicine, 
literature, and art, as well as government and politics. Let us then 
be exceedingly careful to develop rather than to exploit, to encourage 
maximum realization of interests and abilities rather than seek to use, 
those gifted youngsters from whose ranks will rise tomorrow's emi- 
nent men. 





1 Leta S. Hollingsworth, Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929, pp. 319-323. 











SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL AND SERVICES OF 
OFFICES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA’ 


Joun H. Noper 


Among the many responsibilities of county superintendents of 
schools in California none exceeds in importance those involved in 
the supervision of instruction. This study of supervisory person- 
nel and services of offices of county superintendents of schools is 
directed specifically to the following purposes: 


1. To determine the types of supervisors employed 

2. To determine the types of supervision employed most fre- 
quently 

3. To determine the supervisory methods and procedures followed 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN STUDY 


Two methods were employed in obtaining the data for the study, 
namely, the questionnaire method and the examination of pertinent 
records and directories. Two forms of the questionnaire were pre- 
pared; one for county superintendents of schools, and the other for 
supervisors and directors of instruction. The questionnaires, accom- 
panied by a letter of explanation, were sent on December 13, 1938, 
to the 57 county superintendents of schools? and to 213 supervisors 
and directors of instruction. A total of 236 replies was received, a 
return of 88 per cent. Each recipient of the questionnaire was asked 
to check the services carried on within his county, and to indicate 
the emphasis placed on each as major emphasis, moderate emphasis, 
or minor emphasis. Because of the many and varied types of services 
rendered in the different counties it was impossible for all super- 
visory officers to check all items. Two editions of the Directory of 
County, City, and District Superintendents of Schools, and Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction* were used in obtaining data 
concerning the personnel of the county staffs. The publication 
Apportionment of State School Funds for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1938, 4 furnished data regarding the average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools for the purpose of classification of counties. 





1 Diget of a study prepared in a seminar on the elementary school curriculum under the direction 
of John A. Hockett, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. i 

2 The City and County of San Francisco was not included in this study since the supervisory responsi- 
bilities of the Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco are those of a city superintendent of schools. 

§ “Directory of County, City, and District Superintendents of Schools and Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction.” Sacramento: Bivision of Elementary Education, California State Department of 
Education, November 15, 1937, and February 10, 1009 ledmeneeaghad. 

4 Apportionment of State School Funds for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1938. Sacramento: Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, California State Department of Education, August 7, 1937. 
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Of the 270 questionnaires sent to the 57 counties, at least one 
reply was received from each of 55 counties, representing 96.5 per 
cent of the counties in the state. Complete returns were received 
from 24 counties and partial returns from 31 counties. The 236 
replies were segregated into 23 classifications according to the field 
of service of the person replying. 


SUPERVISORY CLASSIFICATIONS 


A distribution of the replies according to position held by the 
persons replying is presented in Table I. Responses were received 
from 47 county superintendents, representing 19.9 per cent of the 
total number of replies, and 82.5 per cent of the county superintendents 
in the state. General supervisors formed the largest single group 
with 31.8 per cent of the total, while supervisors of child welfare and 
attendance were next with 12.7 per cent. Under the heading of 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS REPLYING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
_ACCORDING TO PosITION 


Position Number Per cent 

County Superintendent of Schools - - 47 19.9 

General Supervision_- abs alanis 100 42.3 
Assistant Superintendent _ err 5 ee 
General Supervisor....-...------- 75 31.8 
Supervisor of the Curriculum_- 10 4.2 
Director of Supervision_- ‘ 1 4 
Supervisor of the Primary Grades. 4 & 
Supervisor of the Upper Grades - - - - 1 4 
Coordinator of the Coteuhatn.... 4 1.7 
100 42.3 


Supervisor of Child Welfare and 
Attendance _ - - . 
Supervisor of Research and Guidance - 
Supervisor of Visual Education. - - . - - - 
Supervisor of Tests and Measurement_ 
Supervisor of Speech Correction. - - - . - 
Supervisor of Americanization-.- - - - - - - 
Educational em ed. 
Supervisor of Art.......-.---- ae 
Supervisor of any he cs ET a ee 
Supervisor of Health... ....-..------ ; 
Supervisor of Physical E ducation.___. 
Supervisor of Social Studies - - ~~ - - - - 2 
Supervisor of Home Economics. - - - - 
Supervisor of Industrial Education. 
Supervisor of Nature Study---------- 


EE eee ee ee 236 100. 
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general supervision were grouped seven types of supervisory officers 
whose duties are of a more or less general nature. This group con- 
stituted 42.3 per cent of those responding. Supervisors of music, 
with 8.9 per cent of the total, represent the largest group of the special 
subject supervisors. 
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Functions in one field of supervision often extend into another 
field, making the line of demarcation difficult to determine. Nearly 
43 per cent of those staff members reporting indicated that they 
served in two or more fields of supervision. It is not possible to list 
all of the combinations of service because of the great variety. For 
example, services performed by the general supervisors would proba- 
bly include many of those activities carried on by nearly all other 
supervisors and directors. This is especially the case in smaller 
counties, where only one supervisor, in addition to the county super- 
intendent, is employed. 

The 57 counties were classified according to the average daily 
attendance in elementary schools during the school year 1937-38 for 
purposes of analysis of the data. Table 2 shows the number and per 
cent of counties in each class. Classes 3 and 4, with an average daily 
attendance between 1,000 and 3,999 include 35 per cent of the coun- 
ties in the state. 

TABLE 2 
CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES ACCORD- 


ING TO AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1937-38 























Classification pote teeny —" “— 

counties counties | counties 
RAN: Bi Sousa cacn nce lto 499 4 7.0 
MAME: Bicenaseanncenen 500 to 999 7 12.3 
eae 1,000 to 1,999 10 | ee 
Clee 4..............-] 2OBDt 3599 10 7:3 
CN Ricco o one aamen 4,000 to 5,999 5 8.8 
Clos 6..............-| 6600 w 7999 2 3.5 
Class 7_..........----| 8,000to 9,999 6 10.5 
Serene 10,000 to 19,999 8 14.0 
eee 20,000 to 39,999 3 5.3 
oe .| 40,000 and over 2 : 
NES oc cccancnsedascencauiancmosnn, 57 9.9 





Table 3 presents a distribution of county superintendents of 
schools and of supervisors and directors of instruction, as indicated 
by the 1939 directory, ! according to elementary school average daily 
attendance of the county and type of service or position. 

Quite evident is the relationship between the size of staff and 
the average daily attendance of elementary schools in the county. 


1 “Directory of County, City, and District Superintendents of Schools and Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction."’ Sacramento: Division of Elementary Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, February 10, 1939 (mimeographed). 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS AND OF SUPERVISORS AND 
D1rECTORS OF INSTRUCTION ACCORDING TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF COUNTY OF SERVICE 

















Class and elementary school A. D. A. in county 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Position Se ee ee, a a ee ee aan 
1 | 500 | 1,000] 2,000] 4,000] 6,000 8,000] 10,000|20,000| 40,000] Fot@! 
to to to to to to to to to and 
499 | 999 | 1,999] 3,999] 5,999] 7,999] 9,999) 19,999/39,999| over 
County Superintendent - - - - - 4 7 10 10 5 2 6 3 2 57 
Assistant Superintendent -~. -|__.-_}----- Pe ER. | gaps 1 4 1 3 10 
General Supervisor -- l 6 10 16 5 4 8 18 11 5 84 
Supervisor of Child Welfare 

ee, ae oe See 6 6 3 1 5 13 3 2 39 
Supervisor of Curriculum. -_|_-.--|-----|----- shied | ae 1 = 3 6 
Director of Supervision - - - -- ot [aes (ae A SS Se See: | ree: 1 
Supervisor of Research and 

suidance _ oa see ‘ ‘ ” a 1 1 4 
Supervisor of Visual Educa- 

RN Satie a cree en esc coe die iw sh his mca ae ae ae 1 2 1 1 6 

Supervisor of Tests and 
easurements_-_-_-_----- de etagacal ee Peewee eee — ne 1 2 
Director of Speech Correc- 

as re ee aS Rlac bs hike eae a 1 es |) ees 1 ee 6 

eg of Primary 

“Se eee ee ee eee, Seen | sie 2 . a 4 
Supervisor of upper grades -_-_|-----| ----- ey SACD See ete See See ok 1 1 
Supervisor of American- 

EE, Pe eRe Pe Renee! ere eee l 2 
Curriculum Coordinator. .--_| ~~. -- SS Se! CE SES ee 2 1 2 1 6 
Educational Psychologist - _ | -----| ----- RAE (eee ME TERA ee: eee = 1 1 
Director of Radio Educa- 

_ EMEP ETT PEARED, RE! EEO ee ee ee eee, eee 1 1 
Supervising Teacher__.....-|----- TS SEE Cane: RRS) COR ee Ee aaa l 1 
Supervisors of: 

OE re See ae eae Sen ar 1 1 2 Me 5 

| EER CRA: eet 2 2 5 1 3 6 He 23 

eee! ree 1 3 4 1 a 2 | eee 14 

Physical uoation. oo... | seces Pree. ere: eee eee: Peres iene 3 2 ~nene ; 

_ SOR NE ey lees BO Ge ee ee oan 

Social Studies... ..-.-- oy OGG) SES SS Re Se See Ee 1 1 2 

, | GRR SO AEE, See TSH, CRE Ey, er re 1 

oo SER RSIS RSET SE. NE RN PSE ee | eee AREER 1 

Industrial Education - - - - - Pr a Ss ee ee a a Se 2 

| EE ER ASE Sa Eee a A Se ee = 1 

PA ha wie 5 14 32 41 22 12 29 71 36 24| 286 






































In the first class, Trinity County is the only one of four that employs 
a supervisor in addition to the county superintendent of schools. 
Alpine, Mono, and Sierra counties have only a county superintendent 
of schools. In contrast, Class 10, with two counties represented, 
Los Angeles and Alameda, has a total of 24 supervisory officers, or 
an average of 12 for each county. In Class 4, ten counties, Madera, 
Marin, Mendocino, Napa, Placer, San Luis Obispo, Shasta, Siskiyou, 
Sutter, and Yolo, have a total of 41 staff members, or an average 
of 4.1 supervisors, including county superintendents of schools, per 
county. 

The employment of certain types of supervisors and directors is 
plainly associated with increased average daily attendance. As the 
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average daily attendance classification becomes higher, first are 
employed general supervisors, next supervisors of child welfare and 
attendance, and then supervisors of music and supervisors of health. 
In the four classes of highest average daily attendance all positions 
are represented. The positions of educational psychologist, director 
of radio education, and supervising teacher are found only in Los 
Angeles County. 

The largest number of supervisory officers in one classification 
is found in Class 8, consisting of eight counties: Contra Costa, Kern, 
Orange, Riverside, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and Tulare. 
There is a total of 71 staff members in these counties, with an average 
of nearly 9 members for each county. These counties have an average 
of 2.3 general supervisors and 1.7 supervisors of child welfare and 
attendance. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The county superintendent of schools, as the chief supervisory 
and administrative officer, is responsible for articulating the educa- 
tional services of the entire county. ‘Table 4 indicates the services 
rendered and emphasized by the 47 county superintendents of schools 
reporting. Some of these services are rendered by, or in cooperation 
with, the county board of education, the county purchasing agent, 
or the county library. The service most emphasized is the super- 
intendent’s visits to schools, being checked by 44, or 93.6 per cent 
of those replying. The returns show that 75 per cent of the super- 
intendents give major emphasis to this function; 22.7 per cent, 
moderate emphasis; and 2.3 per cent, minor emphasis. 

Purchase of School Supplies. An important economy is being 
effected by the office of the county superintendent of schools in the 
purchase of school supplies. Of the 80.9 per cent reporting this 
service, 65.8 per cent checked the item as receiving major emphasis; 
29 per cent, moderate emphasis; and only 5.3 per cent, minor empha- 
sis. However, the distribution of school supplies is reported by only 
51 per cent of the county superintendents of schools, indicating that 
many districts must rely upon their own resources in procuring the 
supplies after the purchases have been made by the county. Of the 
superintendents who distribute supplies, 58.4 per cent designate the 
service as receiving major emphasis; 33.3 per cent, moderate emphasis; 
and 8.3 per cent minor emphasis. 

Bulletin Service. Preparation and distribution of bulletins is 
reported by 29, or 61.7 per cent of the superintendents. General 
bulletins, however, receive more major emphasis than special bulletins. 
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TABLE 4 


SUPERVISORY SERVICES RENDERED BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEGREE OF EMPHASIS PLACED ON THESE SERVICES 






































a 
orem Degree = i placed 
reporting 
service 
Type of service 
Used Major | Moderate} Minor 
Per Per Per Per 
No. | cent||N°- | cent} N° | cent| N° | cent 
County library service ..-|| 40)85.1}) 36)90.0 4)10.0 0} 0.0 
Inspection of aiden, opine, etc. eee 1] 36176.6]) 15141.7] 15)41.7 6}16.6 
Extension courses ae --l}] 15131.9 3/20.0 4|26.6 8) 53.3 
Curriculum construction : : ] 37178.7)| 21)56.7]) 11}29.7 5113.5 
Preparation of general bulletins | 29/61.7]) 11)38.0] 10)34.4 827.6 
Preparation of special bulletins |] 29}61.7 6}20.7| 17/58.6 6|20.7 
Assistance in recommendation and selection of teachers 38/80.9 8}21.0) 20/52.7| 10/26.3 
Rating of teachers in service e 18/38.3 3116.7 7|38.9 8)/44.4 
Selection and appraisal of textbooks ..-|] 40)85.1]) 27167.5) 1332.5 0} 0.0 
Purchase of county school supplies 38/80.9]| 251/65.8] 11/29.0 21 3.3 
Distribution of all county school supplies . - - ate || 24151.0)) 14/58.4 8}33.3 2} 8.3 
Promotion of professional organizations é ss 36176.6]| 11130.6) 22/61.1 3} 8.3 
Planning and direction of institutes... . ; 41/87.2]|} 27|65.9] 11/26.8 + a 
Preparation of bibliographies for teacher use___- 31/66.0 9}29.0| 17)54.9 5}16.1 
Field work: 
(1) visits to schools... ‘ : . 44/93.6]| 33)75.0) 10/22.7 1} 2.3 
(2) visits to homes of pupils. LEC ee acai 35174.5 14/40.0] 14/40.0 7\20.0 
(3) answers calls for assistance... ‘ 40/85.1]) 25162.5] 12/30.0 BA: 
Training teachers to give tests and tabulate results 26155.4 8)30.8) 14/53.8 4|15.4 
Giving demonstration lessons __ EE =e é 30/63.8]} 10)33.3) 16)53.4 4}13.3 
Conducting teachers’ meetings. ~~~. - ~~ - - - 36|76.6}) 22/61.2} 1130.6 3) 8.3 
Furnishing helpful materials, books, and articles for teachers 41/87.2)| 27/65.9) 13131.7 1} 2.4 
Preparing educational exhibits... ............-.------ 34172.3 9126.4] 12)35.3) 13)38.2 
Surveying all instructional conditions................-.-|] 29]61.7]]} 14]48.3] 1344.8 2} 6.9 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of the superintendents reporting the preparation of general bulletins, 
38 per cent designate it as receiving major emphasis; 34.4 per cent, 
moderate emphasis; and 27.6 per cent, minor emphasis. In the 
preparation of special bulletins, 20.7 per cent indicate that this service 
receives major emphasis; 58.6 per cent, moderate emphasis; and 20.7 
per cent, minor emphasis. 

Teacher Extension Course. It is significant to note the small 
number of counties that make provision for extension courses as a 
means for the improvement of teachers in service. This service is 
reported by 15, or 31.9 per cent of the county superintendents. 
Of those who provide extension courses, 20 per cent have given the 
activity major emphasis; 26.6 per cent, moderate emphasis; and 
53.3 per cent, minor emphasis. Rating of teachers in service is per- 
formed by only 38.3 per cent of the county superintendents of schools. 
This activity received major emphasis by 16.7 per cent of the super- 
intendents; moderate emphasis by 38.9 per cent; minor emphasis 
by 44.4 per cent. Both of these activities receive only minor emphasis 
and are the only two activities reported by less than 50 per cent of 
the county superintendents of schools. 
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SERVICES RENDERED BY SUPERVISORS 


Supervisors and directors of instruction were asked to check those 
services which they render in connection with their positions, and to 
indicate the emphasis placed on each. Table 5 presents a distribution 
of services as rendered and emphasis placed on them as reported by 
189 supervisors and directors of instruction. As was found in the 


TABLE 5 


SUPERVISORY SERVICES RENDERED BY SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
AND DEGREE OF EMPHASIS PLACED ON THESE SERVICES 
































=i 
= Degree of emphasis 
\ alnaal placed on service 
service 
Type of service 
Used Major | Moderate} Minor 
1 Per |i, Per | x; Per |,; Per 
No. | cent||N°- | cent | No cent| No. cent 
Preparation and distribution of bulletins._......_------- 146}77.3}| 22)15.2| 67145.8) 57|39.0 
iC Ae OUMA OUIDPIEEIID «ooo oc occas cn cnc occcnncecs 118}62.5]| 55/46.6] 45/38.1 18}15.3 
Assistance to teachers in the classroom----_--.---------- 153/80.9]) 113}73.8| 26)17.0} 14] 9.2 
Assistance in recommendation and selection of teachers_--|} 89/47.0)} 13|14.6| 32])36.0| 44/49.4 
Rating teachers in service.......................-. ----|} 75139.7]} 12)16.0] 29]38.7] 34145.3 
Selection and appraisal of supplementary books__._-.----|| 120}63.5]| 54]45.0) 40/33.3] 26|21.7 
Distribution of all county school supplies_-_-.-.-.-------- 64) 33.8 9}14.1] 20)31.2] 35)54.7 
Promotion of professional organizations___....---------- 108/57.2]} 20)18.5| 55/50.9) 33)30.6 
EE eee ee 108|57.2|| 27|25.0| 40)37.0) 41/38.0 
eS SS eee 52|27.5|| 19)36.5| 14/27.0] 19}36.5 
Preparation of educational exhibits_._._........-.------ 100|53.0)) 14)14.0| 47/47.0) 3939.0 
Preparation of bibliographies for teachers -__-....-------- 105}55.6)) 26|24.8) 57/54.2] 22/21.0 
Field work: 
NN SORE Ee 174/92.1]) 148/85.1] 22)12.6 4| 2.3 
Se ee eee 164] 86.8]| 123}75.1) 35/21.2 6| 3.7 
Co) MNERD OO UNG OF DUNNE. g cnnnnnccc ce ncccccesance 107|56.6}| 40)37.4| 231]21.5|] 44/41.1 
ERO rene 108}57.2||} 19|17.6| 46/42.6] 43/39.8 
Training teachers to give and tabulate tests_____._.___-- 81/42.8]} 19}23.2| 33140.8] 29)36.0 
Giving demonstration lessons__.....-.-.---------------- 128]67.7|| 52/40.6] 51/39.9] 25]19.5 
Conthscting teachers mestings.............. ......-..5.....+ 111]}58.7]| 43/38.8] 48/43.2] 20/)18.0 
Furnishing helpful materials, books, and articles for teachers_|| 153}80.9]| 84/54.9] 54/35.3] 15] 9.8 
Making suggestions for professional reading - ------------ 137|72.5|| 44)32.1] 71151.8) 22/16.1 
Keeping records of all county schools___...-.--.-------- 79|41.8]} 23)29.1] 33)/41.8] 23)29.1 
Inspection and checking of buildings, equipment, etc._-_--- 100}53.0)} 231/23.0} 451/45.0| 32)32.0 
Surveying the instructional conditions---..-....-------- 99/52.4]] 51)57.5| 41]41.4 ae 





























case of the county superintendents of schools, the most widely ren- 
dered service is visiting schools. This activity was reported by 174, 
or 92.1 per cent of the supervisors and directors of instruction. Of 
this number, 148, or 85.1 per cent designated it as receiving major 
emphasis; 12.6 per cent, moderate emphasis; and 2.3 per cent, minor 
emphasis. Answering calls for assistance was reported by 164, or 
86.8 per cent of the supervisors, with 75.1 per cent of this number 
giving the service major emphasis; 21.2 per cent, moderate emphasis; 
and 3.7 per cent, minor emphasis. 
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Classroom Assistance. Following these activities, in order of the 
number of supervisors and directors of instruction reporting them, 
were assistance to the teachers in the classroom, and furnishing helpful 
materials, books, and articles to teachers, reported by 153, or 80.9 
per cent. The first of these activities is given major emphasis by 
73.2 per cent, moderate emphasis by 17 per cent, and minor emphasis 
by 9.2 per cent. The second activity was reported as receiving major 
emphasis by 54.9 per cent, moderate emphasis by 35.3 per cent, and 
minor emphasis by 9.8 per cent. 

Bulletin Service. A higher percentage of supervisors and directors 
of instruction than of county superintendents of schools reported the 
preparation and distribution of bulletins. Of the 146 checking the 
item, representing 77.3 per cent of the supervisors, 15.2 per cent 
designated the service as receiving major emphasis; 45.8 per cent, 
moderate emphasis; and 39 per cent, minor emphasis. A total of 13 
services, in addition to the five already mentioned, are rendered by 
over 50 per cent of those reporting. These include making sugges- 
tions for professional reading, giving demonstration lessons, selecting 
and appraising supplementary books, curriculum construction, con- 
ducting teachers’ meetings, giving of tests, promoting professional 
organizations, planning for institutes, visiting the homes of pupils, 
preparing bibliographies for teachers, preparing educational exhibits, 
inspecting and checking buildings, equipment, etc., and surveying 
the instructional conditions. 

Miscellaneous Services. Although 57.2 per cent of the super- 
visors plan institute sessions, only 27.5 per cent direct them. Further- 
more, 57.2 per cent serve in the giving of tests, while only 42.8 per 
cent train teachers to give tests and tabulate test results. The distri- 
bution of school supplies is a function of only 64 supervisors and 
directors of instruction, representing 33.8 per cent of those reporting. 
Of this number, 14.1 per cent give major emphasis to this activity; 
31.2 per cent, moderate emphasis; and 54.7 per cent, minor emphasis. 
Three other services are performed by less than 50 per cent of the 
supervisors reporting: assistance in the recommendation and selection 
of teachers, rating of teachers in service, and keeping school records. 

Particular services rendered seem to typify certain offices. For 
example, the supervisors of child welfare and attendance as a group 
place greatest emphasis upon visits to the homes of pupils. Super- 
visors of curriculum and curriculum coordinators emphasize curricu- 
lum construction, as well as furnishing helpful materials, books, and 
articles to teachers. Supervisors of tests and measurement, of research 
and guidance, and educational psychologists emphasize the prepara- 
tion and distribution of bulletins and the giving of tests. These 
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supervisors also include training teachers to give tests and tabulate 
test results, and suggesting professional reading. Other supervisory 
officers in the special fields of service report emphasis on those services 
as checked by all supervisors, namely, visiting schools, assisting 
teachers in the classroom, and furnishing helpful materials, books, 
and articles to the teachers. 

County superintendents of schools and supervisors and directors 
of instruction are primarily concerned with studying and improving 
the conditions of learning. Yet all counties are not able to support a 
highly specialized staff. Obviously, those counties with a large 
average daily attendance are more able to provide for a technical 
staff than those counties where the average daily attendance is 
comparatively low. However, this condition is one over which there 
is no control. In any case, group cooperation, guidance, and leader- 
ship are fundamental in any educational system. These conditions 
are attainable in a county program for education even though the 
county serves a relatively small number of children. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A Brief Statement of Policy for School Board Members 
and School Administrators 


PRESENTED BY THE SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


PREPARED BY BERNICE Moss, Utah State Department of Education; 
and W. H. Orion, California State Department of Education 

[At the end of a two-year study on the problem of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation made by a committee of the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education, this statement of policy was adopted 
unanimously by the Society at the annual conference in San Francisco, 
April 3, 1939. The series of recommendations contained therein are intended 
as a guide to school board members, other members of the school personnel, 
and to parents in dealing with problems in the field of school health, physical 
education, and recreation.] 

The services of the public schools in health, physical education, 
and recreation are so broad, and the procedures involved in their 
administration so varied that many difficult problems arise. The 
interest and responsibility of school boards in the health, physical 
fitness, social adjustment, and leisure time interests of children, 
youth, and adults scarcely need justification. These factors are basic 
to learning, to happiness, to success, to effective citizenship, to worth- 
while living. School practices throughout the United States indicate 
much confusion and misunderstanding on the part of educators as 
well as the public. In an effort to clarify controversial issues, to inform 
school administrators of accepted policies, and to promote an educa- 
tionally significant program, the Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education presents the following statement of policy 
for the school program of health, physical education, and recreation 
as being worthy of widespread adoption. The fundamental needs of 
children, whether in the small rural school or in the highly organized 
city school system, are largely the same, and these needs should 
constitute the basis of the school program in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 


I. SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

The major phases of the school health program will be discussed 
under the following headings: Health Service, Hygiene of the'School 
Environment, Hygiene of the Instructional Program, and Health 


Instruction. 
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A. HEALTH SERVICE 


The health service program of the school consists of those services 
which are provided for the protection and promotion of health. 
The effectiveness of this program depends almost entirely upon the 
quality of the administrative and teaching personnel. It must be 
clearly recognized that the school, the home, and the community 
have co-operative and continuing responsibilities for the health of 
pupils. General policies follow: 


1. Pediatricians, physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, 
oculists, and other school members of the health service per- 
sonnel should meet accepted standards of training in their 
respective fields; should have training in public health work; 
and should meet certification requirements of their respective 
state departments of education. Health service personnel 
should be chosen on the basis of desirable personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


2. All pupils in the public schools should be examined periodically 
by a qualified physician, and the results of such examinations 
recorded on easily interpreted forms to become a part of the 
child's cumulative school record. It is preferable to have each 
child examined annually, but it should be done at least once in 
every three years. The examination should be detailed and com- 
plete, even though the service is offered at less frequent intervals. 
Parents of preschool and elementary school children should 
always be present during examinations. 

The objective of the examination of pupils is to determine 
their health status, leaving details and diagnosis to the family 
physician to whom children showing evidence of a health dis- 
order may be referred by the parents. 


3. In addition to periodic examinations, special examinations should 
be given to pupils whenever necessary. Such pupils may be 
referred to the examining physician by the teacher or nurse. 
This examining physician may refer such cases to specialists 
available through the school health service or advise parents to 
consult their family physician as to the child's needs. 


4. Health records of pupils should be simple, cumulative, and uni- 
form. When a pupil transfers from one school to another his™ 
health record should be forwarded to the new school. When the 
family physician conducts the examination, the findings should 
be recorded on forms provided by the school, and the complete 

forms filed in the school office. All health records should be filed 
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with the child's total cumulative school record, and should be 
accessible for use by the health service and guidance personnel. 
The information contained on these records should be considered 
strictly confidential, and when used by members of the school 
personnel should be treated in a thoroughly professional manner. 


. An examination by a physician should be required of all pupils 
planning to participate in the more vigorous physical education 
activities. Such examinations should be given at the beginning 
of each sports season, whenever required throughout the season, 
and following return to school after absence on account of illness 
or accident. A physician should be present at all interschool 
football contests, and immediately available for all other athletic 
contests. 


. Correction of defects is the right of every child. A follow-up 
program to secure the correction of remediable defects should 
be conducted through the following channels: 


a. A written notification to the home concerning the findings of 
the examining physician, requesting parents to consult the 
family physician for further study. 

b. Visits to the home by the school nurse, visiting teacher, 
classroom teacher, or principal whenever necessary to secure 
co-operation of parents. 

c. Request of assistance from public and private agencies in 
the correction of defects of children from homes of low eco- 
nomic status. Such action should be taken only after the 
economic status of the family has been reasonably well estab- 
lished by school or welfare officials. 


. On the basis of results of health examinations, the school pro- 
gram should be adjusted to those children for whom adjustment 
is indicated. These adjustments may include rest periods; 
modified activity; proper feeding; modification of class work 
and seating to compensate for eye and ear defects; and modified 
programs of study. In certain cases assignment to special classes 
or schools may be indicated. Close co-operation should be 
maintained among parents, teachers, administrators, guidance, 
and health service personnel. 


. Immunization programs for the control of smallpox, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other preventable diseases should be spon- 
sored by the school authorities, and when necessary should be 
provided by the state and local boards of health. 

. The school should provide additional measures aimed at control 
of communicable disease: 
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a. Daily observation and inspection of children at school to 
detect signs of illness, and isolation of those pupils exhibiting 
such signs. 

b. Readmittance of pupils to school following an illness only 
upon recommendation of the school physician, school nurse, 
or local health officer. 

c. Special diagnostic tests, such as the tuberculin test, given 
when indicated by school health service staff or through co- 
operation with state or local boards of health. 

d. Supervision of lunchroom service to insure sanitary food 
handling and preparation. 

e. Provision of sanitary water supply, drinking fountains or 
individual drinking cups, sanitary toilets, toilet paper, hand- 
washing facilities, showers, individual towels for both hand- 
washing and showering, and sanitary disposal of sewage. 

f. Sanitation of swimming pools, gymnasiums, dressing rooms, 
locker rooms, and shower rooms, with particular care given 
to floors and floor mats. 

g. Education concerning control of disease, and co-operation of 
the home in the practice of proper health procedures for pre- 
venting its spread. 

h. Assistance of all school personnel, including school bus drivers 
and janitors. 


. The school health personnel should supervise the lunchroom 


service to determine food values, freshness and wholesomeness 
of food, vitamin and mineral content and caloric values for 
balanced menus, and should eliminate the selling of large quan- 
tities of cheap candies, hot dogs, and synthetic drinks. Lunch- 
room service should constitute a worthy educational experience. 
Adequate first-aid equipment should be provided in each school 
and school bus, and teachers, bus drivers, and pupils should 
receive instruction concerning its use. 


School boards should establish health standards for the entire 
school personnel. 


B. HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


School officials are responsible for the provision of school grounds 


and buildings which are conducive to the safety and to the healthful 
growth and development of pupils. 


:. 





Teachers, administrators, health service personnel, and custo- 
dians should be well prepared for their individual responsibilities 
in the maintenance of a healthful school environment. Such 
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preparation should be included in the requirements for certi- 
fication for school service. 


. School building construction and equipment should meet recog- 


nized standards in size, quantity, safety, convenience, availa- 
bility, sanitation, and safeguards to health. The following items 
are of particular importance: 


a. Spacious, well-lighted (without glare), well-ventilated class- 
rooms, with well-constructed floors, proper seats, and dull- 
finished blackboards. 

b. Wide, well-lighted, unobstructed halls. 

c. Cement or stone stairways or ramps. 

d. Doors which open outward. 

e. Proper lunchroom facilities. 

f. Lavatories, toilets, and drinking fountains which meet 
standards of adequacy and sanitation. 

g. Adequate shower and dressing rooms which are well lighted 
and ventilated. 

h. Adequate gymnasium and swimming pool facilities. 

i. Adequate, well-located rest rooms. 

j. Provision for the corrective physical education programs. 

k. Health service rooms where health examinations, consulta- 
tions, and first-aid service can be conducted with proper 
privacy. 

l. Fire-resistant construction throughout. 


. There should be a planned routine to insure the maintenance 


of a healthful environment with regular inspections conducted 
by members of the school health personnel and principal for 
study and report. Teachers and pupils, as well as custodians, 
should co-operate in the maintenance of good ventilation, ade- 
quate lighting, correct seating, cleanliness, and sanitation. 


. The playgrounds and athletic fields should be provided with 


safe apparatus, fence, available lavatories, surface suitable to 
the various types of activities carried on, and should be of ample 
size to accommodate an adequate program of play and physical 
education activities. Especially should there be an adequate 
space allotment for younger children on the elementary school 
playgrounds. Tennis courts, playrooms, gymnasiums, and 
swimming pools should be constructed in connection with the 
playgrounds of elementary and secondary schools. 


C. HYGIENE OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The frequent and rather close contact between teacher and pupil, 
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involved in every aspect of the instructional program of the school, 
has a profound effect upon the health of pupils. 

1. The total program of instruction of the school should be so 
organized that it serves the needs, interests, and capacities of 
each individual child. 

2. Teachers should be employed who possess well-balanced, well- 
integrated personalities; who have sound physical and mental 
health; and who have had preparation in health education. 

3. Relationships between teacher and pupil should be democratic 
rather than dictatorial. Informality, freedom, and co-opera- 
tion should characterize classroom procedures. 

4. Marks, credits, tests, and promotions should be evaluated in 
the light of their effect upon health. Elimination of the over- 
emphasis on these phases of the educational program should 
receive the earnest consideration of educators and parents. 

5. All study and activity assignments, including homework, should 
be adapted to individual children, and should be of such a nature 
that they do not cause undue worry or interfere with normal play 
and sleep. 

6. The activities of children in elementary and secondary schools 
should be planned and regulated so they do not cause undue 
fatigue, intense nervous stimulation, or unsocial behavior. 


D. HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The aim of a health instruction program is to aid in the develop- 
ment of healthful behavior in pupils. Such behavior should be 
revealed through daily habits, the expression of desirable attitudes, 
and the grasp of a body of scientific knowledge which will give a 
basis for intelligent self-direction. It is recognized that all expe- 
riences of the child condition his behavior, and that health educa- 
tion is the product of a variety of experiences in home, school, and 
community. The instructional program in the school should be so 
organized that it will make its contribution to the development of 
a scientific, wholesome, intelligent attitude concerning individual 
and community health, and the shaping of behavior in accordance 
with recognized scientific knowledge. 


1. The health instruction program in the primary grades should 
be informal, and should be concerned with helping each child 
to live most healthfully each day. It should be adapted defi- 
nitely to the interests, needs, and capacities of the individual 
child. Facilities and equipment should be conducive to good 

health practices. 
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. The health instruction program in the intermediate grades 


should present more of the background of knowledge for health- 
ful behavior. It should preferably be conducted by the class- 
room teacher, and should be an integral part of the entire school 
program. 


. There should be an adequate health instruction program in the 


secondary school, required of all pupils, co-ordinated and 
directed by teachers certificated for such service. This instruc- 
tion should form an integral part of the entire school program. 
The value of all health service activities should be fully utilized 
as educational experiences. 


. All teachers in elementary and secondary schools should have 


adequate preparation in the field of health education, and such 
preparation should be included in requirements for their certi- 
fication. 


. The minimum time allotment should provide for a daily pro- 


gram or its equivalent for at least one semester in each of the 
junior high and senior high divisions of the secondary school. 
More time than this may be desirable to meet the need. An 
integrated health program should operate throughout the 
entire period of secondary education. 


. The size of classes in hygiene should be no larger than those in 


other academic subjects. Classrooms, as well as texts, refer- 
ences, charts, slides, models, moving pictures, and other instruc- 
tional aids should be provided for teachers and pupils. In order 
that the health instruction program may be further vitalized, 
practical health activities should be initiated. 


. The content of health courses should meet the needs of pupils 


and should include many phases of personal, home, school, and 
community hygiene. Details of health courses might include 
such factors as heredity, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
play, mental hygiene, communicable and noncommunicable 
disease, alcohol, tobacco, drugs, first-aid, preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood, industrial health problems, community 
control of the milk and water supplies, safety in the home, 
school, and community, or any other subject matter in the field 
of hygiene that may be important to the individual or the com- 
munity in which he lives. The course of study should be care- 
fully planned and graded, and the material adapted to the age, 
interests, and capacities of all boys and girls in the school. 


. Schools should place courses in health instruction on a par with 


those in other subjects, and give them the same recognition 
4) & 
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in the curriculum. Particularly is this true in view of the fact 
that health is recognized as the first objective of education. 


. All courses concerned with health in secondary schools should 


be so organized that unnecessary duplication or serious omis- 
sion in content may be avoided. Departments of hygiene, 
science, physical education, and homemaking are those most 
directly concerned. 


. In those schools where health instruction is conducted primarily 


or wholly by physical education teachers as part of a program 
in health and physical education, the same standards of excel- 
lence previously described should prevail. Health instruction 
should not be an incidental school activity in which classes are 
held only when bad weather or inadequate gymnasium facilities 
interfere with the regular physical education program. Classes 
should meet regularly in adequate classrooms. Definite courses 
of study should be formulated, and effective methods of instruc- 
tion used. 


All teachers in the various school levels should recognize their 
opportunities for giving health instruction whenever the situ- 
ation or subject matter merits such procedure. 


. All persons concerned with the health instruction program should 


co-operate fully with the health service personnel, with the 
home, and with community agencies interested in public health 
education. : 
Teachers should realize that the most effective health instruction 
is that which is adapted to individual needs. 

The health practices and attitudes of teachers and health service 
personnel make most significant contributions to the health 
behavior of pupils. 


In every school and school system there should be a person in 


general charge of the entire health program. This person should be 
fully prepared by training and experience to direct and co-ordinate 
the various phases of the program, and to see that none of them is 
neglected. An advisory committee may be found helpful by this 
co-ordinating director of school health activities. 


II. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education is that phase of the school program which 


is concerned largely with the growth and development of children 
through the medium of big-muscle activities. Briefly stated, the 


objectives of the physical education program are the protection and 
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improvement of health and the development of organic fitness; 
increase in strength and neuromuscular control; development of 
desirable social attitudes and standards of conduct; and acquisition 
of skills, habits, and attitudes in physical education activities 
which will contribute to wholesome and enjoyable leisure pursuits, 
and to the realization of the other objectives of the program. 


A. CLAss INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. All children in the elementary school (grades 1-6) should par- 
ticipate daily in a program of directed physical education 
activities during which time the teaching of skills, techniques, 
attitudes, and understandings should be stressed. The minimum 
daily instructional period should be from twenty to thirty 
minutes in length. In addition, there should be recesses, periods 
for free and supervised play, and integration of physical educa- 
tion activities with other phases of the curriculum. 


2. Activities included in the physical education program for ele- 
mentary schools should be varied in nature, and should include 
games of simple organization for large and small groups; rhyth- 
mic activities including free and creative rhythms, singing 
games, folk dances, and social dancing (intermediate grades); 
hunting games; modified athletic games for intermediate grades; 
stunts, tumbling, and self-testing activities, including activities 
performed on gymnasium and playground apparatus; mimetics 
and story plays. This program of activities should be suitable 
to the needs and physical condition of the pupils. Individual 
differences must be taken into account. 


3. School boards should provide equipment and supplies sufficient 
in amount and variety, together with sufficient indoor and out- 
door playroom and playground facilities to permit conduct of 
such a program. 

4. Elementary school classroom teachers should have a sufficient 
amount of training to conduct physical education activities, and 
such training should be required for certification. 


5. All pupils in the junior and senior high school should participate 
in a daily program of directed physical education. The minimum 
time allotment for physical education class instruction and 
activity should be the equivalent of the school’s regular aca- 
demic periods. Additional time is often desirable if it can be 
arranged. 


6. All pupils in the school should be enrolled in physical education 
classes. Those, who by reason of illness or disability, are unable 
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to participate in the more vigorous forms of activity should be 
assigned to classes in modified activity, or to rest, with full 
credit in either case. No pupil need be excused from physical 
education where such a program is maintained. 


. Work in musical organizations or in military training should 


not be permitted to serve as a substitute for the physical educa- 
tion program, since the objectives and the means of attaining 
the objectives of each are of such a divergent nature. 


. Classes in physical education should be small enough to permit 


efficient instruction, forty pupils per period constituting the 
maximum number desirable for class instruction. Pupils should 
be classified and grouped according to their abilities. 


. The physical education program should receive equal recogni- 


tion with other subject fields in the curriculum. 


Content of the program in physical education in the junior 
and senior high school should be broad and varied. It should 
include a variety of team games such as basketball, softball, 
soccer, speedball, football (in the senior high school and for 
mature boys only), touch football, volleyball, field hockey; 
a variety of individual and small team sports such as swimming, 
tennis, archery, golf, handball, bowling, badminton, boxing 
(intraschool only), wrestling, horseshoes, winter sports; stunts, 
tumbling, and pyramid building; gymnastic drills, marching, 
and apparatus work; rhythmic activities, including folk, tap, 
social, and modern dance; social recreation, and mild recrea- 
tional activities. A number of these activities may be taught 
and conducted on a coeducational basis. 


The physical education class instruction period should be 
utilized for the teaching of skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings in the foregoing program of activities, and should not be 
used as a period for free and undirected play. All reasonable 
precautions should be taken to prevent accidents. Habits of 
safety in activity should be developed. 


Supplies and equipment sufficient to organize and conduct the 
program adequately should be provided by boards of education 
from funds budgeted for such a purpose. The physical edu- 
cation program should not be allowed to subsist on such glean- 
ings as the gate receipts of athletic contests, assemblies, or 
of student fees, but should be supported on the same basis 
as classes in history, English, chemistry, and other school sub- 
jects. 
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13. Adequate showers, dressing rooms, gymnasium and outdoor 
play facilities should be provided in each school in order to 
) make possible the most effective program. 


14. Teachers of physical education should be well prepared for their 
duties. Preferably they should have a major in physical edu- 
cation from an accredited institution of higher learning, and 
should be certificated by the state department of education. 


15. Classes in modified activity, corrective physical education, or 
; rest should be provided for those pupils who, because of disa- 
bility or illness, may not safely participate in vigorous activity. 
A physician's recommendation should be the basis of assign- 
ment to this program. Facilities for conducting the above 
program should be provided in each school. The services of 
teachers with specialized training in corrective physical edu- 
cation should be available for each school. 


16. All junior and senior high school pupils should change to gym- 
nasium clothing for the physical education period, and bathing 
should be required at the close of each physical education class. 


B. INTRAMURAL ATHLETIC PROGRAM AND RECREATIONAL CLUBS 


The program described in this section includes those physical 
education activities sponsored for pupils within the school which 
are conducted outside of the regular physical education class. Intra- 
mural athletics and recreational club activities constitute such a 
program. 


1. Intramural activities in a variety of games and sports should 
be provided in both elementary and secondary schools. Such 

programs should provide for voluntary participation of all 
pupils. 

2. Recreational clubs have an important function in the secondary 
school to foster participation in those activities which do not 
and should not lend themselves so definitely to a competitive 
intramural program. Examples of such club activities are: 
riding, skiing, skating, hiking, camping, and dancing. 

3. Pupils should participate in the organization and conduct of 
such activities under the direction of interested and qualified 
teachers. The development of pupil leadership is an important 
aspect of the program. 


4. Facilities and equipment for conducting intramural and club 


activities should be provided and should be equally available 
to boy and girl groups. 
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Awards for winning intramural contests, if given at all, should 
be simple, inexpensive, and of little monetary value. Such 
awards should be made to teams rather than to individuals, 
and should be considered as temporary expedients for motiva- 
tion in unusually difficult situations. 

Coeducational play days and sports days should be the natural 
outcome of a well-planned physical education program for boys 
and girls. 


INTERSCHOOL ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


A program of education should be conducted in each community 


to bring about a better understanding of the total physical education 
program and its relation to interschool athletics. In some schools 
and communities there should be a shift of emphasis from interschool 
to intramural programs and other desirable club activities. More 
youth should receive the benefits of a well-directed athletic program. 


;. 


The interschool athletic program should be considered an 
integral part of the educational program, and as such be pro- 
vided for, and be completely financed by school boards, and 
be completely administered by school officials. 

Coaches should be bona fide members of the faculty, and should 
be trained and certificated as physical education teachers. 
Coaching is teaching. 


. Interschool athletic leagues should be confined to the senior 


high schools. They have no place in the elementary or junior 
high school. 

Playdays may be conducted to bring together pupils in differ- 
ent elementary or secondary schools for socialized participation 
in games, no school championships being involved. 


. The health and welfare of pupils should be of first considera- 


tion in planning an athletic program. To protect and promote 
the health and welfare of competing athletes the following 
conditions should be met: 


a. Adequate medical examinations for all athletes at the begin- 
ning and during each season of participation, together with 
medical service at all contests. 

b. Following an illness the readmittance of a pupil to partici- 
pation only on a doctor's recommendation, and under his 
supervision. 

c. Selection of contests which will not overtax the physical 
capacities of immature pupils. 
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d. Teachers well trained in the fundamentals of the sport 
involved. 

e. Best obtainable protective equipment for every participant. 

f. Ample time for conditioning and training in fundamentals 
of each sport. 

g. Competitition between teams of comparable ability. 

h. Standardized classification (on such bases as strength or age, 
height and weight), and eligibility requirements. 

i. Playing seasons of reasonable duration, with no postseason 
contests. No preseason game should be played until ath- 
letes are well drilled in fundamentals and are in excellent 
physical condition. 

j. No state championships. 

k. No interstate competition except between schools located 
near state borders. 

1. Confining contests to small geographic areas within the state. 

m. Limiting boys to participation in two sports per year, in 
separate sport seasons. 

n. Adequate provision for medical and hospital care of injured 
athletes. 


. Interscholastic boxing should not be permitted. 
. State departments of education should be represented on all 


state high school athletic association boards of control. 


. Interschool activities for junior high schools should be limited 


to occasional invitational meets or games. Junior high school 
boys should not compete in American football. An extensive 
program of intramural activities is recommended. 


. Interschool competition for girls should be limited to invita- 


tional events, chiefly in the form of sports days or playdays 
where mass participation is emphasized. 


All girls’ athletic activities should be taught, coached, and 
refereed by trained women leaders, and should be divorced 
entirely from any interscholastic athletic contests for boys. 
RECREATION 


The school is one of many agencies interested in the training and 


guidance of young people in desirable and wholesome leisure pursuits. 
In such a position the school does not assume complete responsibility 
for recreation, but should exert leadership and develop a co-operative 
program with other governmental agencies. The school can make its 
contribution to recreational education by adopting the following 
Policies: 
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1. The recreational aspects of art, music, science, literature, drama, 
nature study, industrial arts, handcrafts, dancing, sports, and 
games should be taught during the regular school program. 


2. Recreational programs may be organized for voluntary par- 
ticipation in such activities outside of class periods. Leader- 
ship, equipment, and facilities should be provided for the con- 
duct of such activities. 


3. The school plant should be made available for recreational use 
in the community. 


4. Adults, as well as children and youth, should use the facilities 
outside of school hours under competent leaders who may be 
supplied by the school or some other agency. Such use of school 
properties should be encouraged and promoted by school admin- 
istrators and boards of education. Taxpayers have huge invest- 
ments in school plants. These plants should be continuously 
available, if needed, to serve citizens of all ages. 


5. School districts and municipalities should organize year-round 
co-operative programs of recreation for the community, in the 
cost of which both may share, and in the administration of 
which they should co-operate. Summer and vacation programs 
of recreation should be included in this arrangement. 


6. In rural districts the school often represents the only agency 
around which a community program of recreation can be built. 
In such situations the teachers and school board members 
should initiate the organization of the leadership for the rural 
community in a school-centered recreation program. 


7. Recreation directors should be trained in this special field of 
leadership and should be certificated for such service. 


PERSONNEL AND LEADERSHIP 


All persons engaged in leadership in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation should exemplify high standards of personal 
behavior, be reasonably well-skilled performers, have a fine degree 
of personal health, have well-balanced, well-integrated personalities, 
and be well-trained for their positions in accredited professional 
schools. Fine leadership is particularly essential in this field because 
of the intimate nature of the contacts with pupils, and the unusual 
opportunities for influencing their behavior and attitudes. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 








CONSERVATION WEEK, MARCH 7-14, 1940 
California Conservation Week, March 7 to 14, 1940, has been 


‘proclaimed by Governor Culbert L. Olson for state-wide observance 


to promote conservation education and a better understanding by 
our citizens of the importance and value of California's wealth of 
natural resources. The exact text of the proclamation follows: 


To promote conservation education and encourage 
co-operation in conservation effort, the week of March 7 
to 14, 1940, will be observed throughout the state as *Con- 
servation Week.” 

The State Department of Education and the California 
Conservation Council along with Federal and civic organ- 
izations, have for five years past, conducted extensive 
educational programs acquainting school children and the 
general public with California's great wealth of natural 
resources. 

March 7 is Luther Burbank’s birthday, and it is fitting 
that Conservation Week be observed at this time in rever- 
ence to California's outstanding naturalist and conserva- 
tionist. 

Therefore, in view of these facts, I, Culbert L. Olson, 
Governor of California, do hereby proclaim the week of 
March 7 to 14, 1940, as “Conservation Week” in California, 
and urge wide-spread observance and participation by all 
citizens and groups. 


Radio Programs. During the Week, programs will be broad- 
cast over all the fifty-three radio stations of California on the con- 
servation of the soil, water, forest, recreation, and wildlife resources. 
The National Broadcasting Company announces a Conservation 
Roundtable to be broadcast Monday evening, March 11, at 8:30 p.m. 
over Station KPO. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Conservation Council; Dean Walter Mulford, of the Forestry 
School, University of California; Newton B. Drury, Save-the-Red- 
woods League, and Forester S. B. Show, will participate. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, APRIL 22-27, 1940 


The twenty-first annual observance of Public Schools Week will 
take place during the week of April 22-27, 1940. Thus the schools and 
the citizens, as individuals or as members of community and service 
organizations, will begin the third decade of these annual observances 
which help to acquaint the people with one of their most important 
agencies of democracy—the public school. 

Since 1920, the year of the first Public School Week, the public 
schools of the state have made a tremendous growth, especially on the 
high school. and junior college level and in the spread of adult edu- 
cation in day and evening classes. This extension of education which 
goes so far beyond the most enlightened idea of general education in the 
early days of the nation is not found in California alone. But what- 
ever benefits are provided for the citizens of the state through the 
schools must be thought of in terms of public support. And consistent 
public support can only be had if there is consistent public approval of 
the aims and policies of public education. In the 1920's California 
citizens were called upon to vote bond issues and to submit to special 
tax levies to care for the needs of greater and greater numbers of people 
enrolling in the schools. For the most part, the people have shown 
themselves willing to provide facilities that meet the needs of the schools 
not merely on a level of bare necessity, but on one that approaches the 
ideal of comfort and convenience. In the 1930's, during the years of 
depression, California was one of two states in the union that did not 
close the doors of a single school for lack of funds. Furthermore, the 
citizens refused to consider reactionary proposals to limit educational 
privileges by charging tuition fees for secondary classes and by 
eliminating kindergarten and art and music classes completely. 
Indeed, during these years of bitter personal privation, not only did the 
people continue to support public education, but many of them also 
learned what a variety of needs they could satisfy in the free schools. 
Rejected from their ordinary pursuits, these individuals turned to the 
use of schools and libraries in greater numbers than ever before. They 
enrolled for vocational training; they renewed old skills; or as citizens 
they went to the schools to find new insights and more enlightened 
ways of acting. 

There are many agencies which join in making known the values 
of the public schools and in furthering the extension public school 
service. It is the purpose of Public Schools Week to give focus to these 
efforts, to make occasion when the people can survey the gains won 
through difficult years of the past and set new goals for the future. 
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CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


Several professional conferences of educational. groups will be 
held during March, April, and May, 1940. A brief statement about 
the tentative programs of each of these various meetings has been 
prepared for the readers of the Journal. 

State Conference of Elementary School Principals. The annual 
Conference of California Elementary School Principals will be held in 
Santa Barbara on March 17, 18, 19, and 20 with headquarters at 
the Hotel Mar Monte. The theme of the various discussions in the 
general sessions and sectional meetings will be “The Guidance of 
Learning Experiences in the Elementary School.” 

Regional Conferences of Elementary Principals. Several regional 
meetings of the California Elementary School Principals’ Association 
are scheduled for the spring. General sessions with speakers from 
the California State Department of Education are planned. Round- 
table discussions will deal with timely educational problems. The 
various meetings are scheduled as follows: Central Coast Section, 
San Luis Obispo, April 20; Southern Section, Burbank, April 27; 
North Coast Section, Garberville, May 4. 

Annual Conference of Physical and Health Education. The annual 
conference of the California Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation is to take place in Long Beach on March 14, 
15, 16, and 17, 1940, with headquarters at the Hotel Hilton. The 
program will be centered around the theme “Our Contribution to 
the American Way of Life.” In addition to discussions of interest 
at the general and special sessions, a demonstration of various physical 
education activities will be held on Saturday, March 16. Panels 
composed of an outstanding psychologist, sociologist, health specialist, 
teacher, principals, superintendents, and specialists in the activity 
demonstrated, will evaluate the activities on the basis of techniques 
and procedures and the relationship to quantitative outcomes in the 
development of personality and character, and intelligent self-direc- 
tion in daily living. 

National Conference of Music Educators. For the first time in 
thirty-three years, the National Conference of Music Educators will 
be held on the Pacific Coast. The sessions are scheduled for March 30 
to April 5, 1940 in Los Angeles with headquarters at the Biltmore 
Hotel. The conference will include a musical festival prepared by 
the Southern California Junior College Music Association; an operetta 
“El Dorado,” presented by the Los Angeles Public Schools, assisted 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; an opera “The Sere- 
nade,’ presented by the Hollywood High School. Special programs 
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and musical interludes will mark the programs of the Conference in 
which national bands, orchestra, and vocal groups will participate. 
Clinics and round-table discussions and special-subject sessions 
will make the meetings memorable for music teachers and supervisors 
who attend. 

Pacific Arts Association Convention. Members of the Pacific 
Arts Association will meet in Pasadena at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel 
on April 4, 5, 6, for their Annual Conference. Thursday, April 4, 
will be administrator's day with a beaux arts ball in the evening. 
Friday will be spent at Claremont Colleges where the work of Millard 
Sheets and William Manker will be exhibited. Saturday will have a 
special interest for teachers as arrangements have been made to 
have the classroom teachers of Southern California in attendance. 
Speakers on Saturday will be Victor D'Amico, Director of Educa- 
tional Projects, Museum of Modern Art, New York, and William 
E. Warner, President of the American Industrial Arts Association 
and Professor at Ohio State University. 

Research Conference. Principals and teachers are invited to 
attend the sessions of the annual meeting of the California Educa- 
tional Research Association, Northern Section, to be held at Chico 
State College April 12 and 13. Reports of research on educational 
practices being carried on in the schools of California will be given 
at these sessions. President Hugh M. Bell will make arrangements 
with professional journals for the publication of some of these reports. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14, 1940 


Observance of Pan American Day, April 14, 1940, will take note 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American Union 
in 1890. 

To assist groups in preparing to observe Pan American Day, free 
materials are offered by the Pan American Union. These include 
historical sketches, sets of questions on the history and geography 
of the Americas as well as suitable plays and pageants. Requests for 
these materials should be sent to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS 


With this issue The California Journal of Elementary Education 
has introduced the policy of carrying signed contributions by members 
of the Editorial Board and the Advisory Staff to the Editorial Com- 
ment and News Notes section. It is believed that signed articles 
which include reports on significant research studies in the field of 
elementary education, news of professional activities, and critical 
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comments on educational practices may provide a source of stimu- 
lation and information for readers of the Journal. 


RANKING OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Two studies of particular interest to California educators appeared 
in the July and August issues of the American School Board Journal. } 
In the first article, “Ranking State School Systems by Educational 
Efficiency," Lester C. Furney compares each of the states and the 
District of Columbia on five selected measures of efficiency: (1) per- 
centage of school enrollment in average daily attendance, (2) average 
number of days attended by each pupil in average daily attendance, 
(3) average number of days schools were in session, (4) enrollment 
per 100 of population of 5 to 17 years of age, and (5) percentage 
of total enrollment in high schools. The data for the studies were 
for the school year 1935-36 and taken from a United States Office 
of Education report. ? 

The percentage of total enrollment in average daily attendance 
ranged from 94.2 in New Mexico to 74.5 in Mississippi. In twenty- 
five states the percentage exceeded 85 per cent. The percentage for 
the country was 84.6. California’s percentage was 88. 

The average number of days attended ranged from 166.3 in 
Ohio to 98.7 in Mississippi. The average for the country was 146.3 
days. The average number of days’ attendance in California was 156. 

The average number of days the schools were in session ranged 
from 187.9 in North Dakota to 132.5 in Mississippi. The average 
in nine states was more than 180 days. The average for the entire 
country was 173 days. The average number of days schools were in 
session in California was 177. 

The enrollment per hundred population between the ages of 5 and 
17 ranged from 104 in the District of Columbia to 71.3 in New Hamp- 
shire. The average for the entire country was 83.4; for California, 99. 

The percentage of total enrollment in high school ranged from 
30.2 in Oregon and Washington to 10.6 in Mississippi. The average 
for the country was 22.7 per cent. The percentage for California 
was 27.2. 

The measures of efficiency were converted into index numbers by 
means of which the states were ranked. California was first followed 
by Washington, Utah, New York, Oregon, and Massachusetts in 





1 Lester C. Furney, ‘‘Ranking State School Systems by Educational Efficiency Measures,"* American 
School Board Journal, XCIX (July, 1939), 41-43. 
Lester, C. Furney, “Ranking of State School Systems According to Expenditures for Education,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIX (August, 1939), 41-43. 
_ _* Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36: Being Chapter II of the Biennial owt Ay Education 
in the United States; 1934-36. Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1938. 
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the order named. The western states ranked high in educational 
efficiency and the southern states lowest. 

In Furney’s second study, “Ranking of State School Systems 
According to Expenditures for Education,” the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia were ranked on the following five selected 
criteria: (1) average monthly salary for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators; (2) average annual expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance; (3) average annual expenditure per capita of popu- 
lation; (4) average annual expenditure per pupil enrolled for capital 
outlay; (5) average value of school property per pupil enrolled. 

The average monthly salaries for all members of the educational 
staff ranged from $201.15 in New York to $42.00 in Arkansas. For 
the entire country the average was $106.92. The average for Cali- 
fornia was $148.00. 

The average annual expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance ranged from $134.13 in New York to $24.55 in Arkansas. 
The average for the nation was $74.30. Eleven states spent less than 
$50.00 per pupil. Seven states and the District of Columbia spent 
more than $100.00 per pupil. California spent $115.60 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

The average annual expenditure per capita ranged from $25.32 
in New York to $5.15 in Arkansas. The average throughout the 
nation was $15.33. California spent $25.23 per capita of popula- 
tion. 

The capital outlay expenditure per pupil ranged from $30.14 
in Delaware to $0.30 in Maine. The national average was $6.50. 
The expenditure in California was $23.95 per pupil. 

The average value of school property per pupil enrolled ranged 
from $468.00 in the District of Columbia to $75.00 in Georgia. The 
average value for the nation was $225.00. In California, the average 
value was $385.00. 

New York was first in composite rank followed by California, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, and Nevada in the order named. 

These studies serve to emphasize two conditions prevailing with 
respect to education throughout the country. First, there is great 
disparity among the states both in educational efficiency and expendi- 
tures for education. A high correlation was found between the 
rankings of the states according to the two sets of measures. The 
southwestern states ranked lowest both in educational efficiency and 
expenditures for education. 

Secondly, further analysis of the data showed a positive rela- 
tionship between the degree of urbanization of a state and its rank- 
ings, both on educational efficiency and expenditures for education. 
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These studies, when considered in connection with known facts 
on relative financial ability of the states, point emphatically to the 
need of federal aid for equalizing educational opportunities and the 


burden of school support among the states. 
PP 8 HELEN HEFFERNAN 


GROWTH IN KINDERGARTENS 


A survey on the growth and value of kindergartens in the United 
States has been released by the Association for Childhood Education 
to its membership in an article by Peter Becker, Jr., under the title 
Frederick Froebel Started Something! Mr. Becker has undertaken to 
answer the question of what parents, school administrators, and school 
boards really think of kindergartens as expressed in what they are 
doing about them in this school year. Twelve states were studied, 
comprising 41 per cent of our total national population. The states 
included in the survey were California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin. ie 

The comparative data for the years 1938-39 and 1939-40 indicate 
a very definite growth in kindergartens throughout the states studied. 
In California, the study indicates that of the cities replying to the 
questionnaire, only 4 per cent had kindergarten budgets decreased, 
67 per cent remained the same, while 29 per cent were increased. The 
study further shows that the number of kindergartens is increasing 
' along with the number of cities having them. The more kinder- 
gartens there are, the firmer their hold on the community, the more 
they are appreciated by parents and educators for what they are and 
for what they do for children. 

Single copies of the article are available upon request to the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Copies in quantities are priced at $2.50 for fifty; 


$4.00 for one hundred. HELEN HEFFERNAN 


NURSERY SCHOOL PREPARATION 


The preparation of students for nursery school teaching is 
discussed in a pamphlet, Nursery School Teaching: an Occupational 
Brief, prepared by Dorothy B. Jones, and issued by the Western 
Personnel Service. The publication describes the modern nursery 
school and outlines the opportunities it offers to young women with 
training and experience. The author offers results of a survey on 
Salaries, lists institutions in the West which offer training courses for 
nursery school teachers, and appends a bibliography, 
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Copies of the publication may be obtained for 25 cents each. 
Further information concerning this and other publications of the 
organization may be obtained from the Western Personnel Service, 
30 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena. 


SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT, STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


A comprehensive curriculum unit entitled “Social Studies Unit 
Number 7: State and National Parks and Monuments,” has been 
prepared by 28 San Mateo County teachers under the direction of 
Mrs. Eleanor Freeman Collins, Director of Curriculum. The mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of 149 pages provides comprehensive guidance for 
teachers in developing a unit around this topic of great interest to 
California children. The extensive reference made to the Science 
Guide for Elementary Schools, published by the California State 
Department of Education, indicates how this basic content material 
can be utilized in relation to a curriculum unit. The San Mateo 
County office is to be congratulated upon the excellent curriculum 
material being made available to the teachers of the county. 


BOOK LIST FOR CHILDREN 


A valuable list of books for children has been compiled by South 
Pacific Section, American Association of University Women, with 
the purpose of giving children a new understanding of the peoples 
of the world. The list has been published under the title A Selected 
List of Books: Building for International Attitudes in Children. It is 
a companion to the publication, Round the World Cruise, issued by 
the American Association of University Women in 1937. A Selected 
List is available at 15 cents a copy; $1.25 in lots of ten; 10 cents a 
copy in larger quantities from the International Relations Office, 
American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. or from Mrs. Malbone Graham, 221 Twenty-first 
Place, Santa Monica, California. 














EVALUATION OF THE PROCEDURES OF A MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN TERMS OF THE 
SUBSEQUENT ADJUSTMENT OF ITS PUPILS' 


Mary E. HELBLING, Counselor, University Elementary School, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The problem of evaluating the outcomes of newer-type educa- 
tional practices is one which has provoked much thought and dis- 
cussion among educators and laymen. Questions are frequently 
raised as to the adequacy of the newer practices in developing the 
essential techniques and as to whether the procedures used are 
actually successful in attaining the goals of modern education. The 
advocates of the new program maintain that it is superior in pro- 
moting such objectives as growth in democratic social ideals, depth 
of knowledge, wide interests, joy in creative work, initiative, resource- 
fulness and self-diréction. If the attainment of these outcomes could 
be satisfactorily proved, the superiority of the newer practices would 
be accepted. But difficulties are faced in attempting to secure such 
proof. Experimentation in this field has been limited because of the 
inadequacy of instruments and techniques by which these so-called 
intangible outcomes of the newer-type program can be measured. 
However, the matter has received considerable attention in recent 
literature, and recent attempts to appraise present trends in educa- 
tional practice have been reported by Wrightstone, * Tyler, * Pistor, * 
and others. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY P 


The present report deals with a follow-up study carried on by 
the University Elementary School of the University of.California at 
Los Angeles under the direction of a counselor to evaluate some of the 
outcomes of its program, over a long-time-period as evidenced by 
the subsequent adjustment of its graduates in junior high school. 

The University Elementary School is a school maintained by the 
University to provide supervised teaching of a modern type. The 
school is known for its pioneering in the field of curriculum develop- 
ment and for the departures which it has made from the practices 


1 This article is a digest of some of the findings ina eudy carried on & on for a Master's thesis at the 

Univeshy ote of Southern California under the supervision of Dr 
Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Type Practices in Selected Public Schools. New York: 

essa of Publications, Tea ers College, Columbia University, 1935, 

3 Rolph W. Tyler, “* Appraising Progressive Schools,” Educational Method, XV (May, 1936), 412-15. 

4 Frederick A. Pistor, “Evaluating Newer by = Practices by the Observational Method,” Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the Department 0; panne * ed incipals. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1937, pp. 3 
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which characterize traditional elementary school programs. Descrip- 
tions of its practices together with accounts of the teaching pro- 
cedures evolved to achieve its goals have appeared in previous issues 
of the California Journal of Elementary Education and are also pub- 
lished in book form.! In general, the program is arranged so as to 
extend and widen the interests, satisfy the needs, and develop to 
their highest and best the capacities of the children in the various 
class groups. Emphasis is placed on those activities which will 
give pupils opportunity for direct firsthand experiencing and active 
participation_in_rich_ and varied learning situations. The work is 
characterized by informality and freedom of expression, opportunity 
for the cultivation of initiative and originality, encouragement of 
creative self-expression through a variety of mediums, and habitua- 
tion to ways of democratic group living. ? 

A major number of the in-school activities of the children are 
centered in certain wide areas of experience selected, first, because 
of the children’s on-going immediate interest in some phase of the 
experiences involved in these areas; and secondly, because of their con- 
tribution to an understanding of the ways in which man has satisfied 
his fundamental needs and desires in his world. (The so-called essen- 
tial techniques of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and the like 
are developed as needed by the children in furthering their gétivities 
and then are followed up by systematic practice to fix the skills needed. 
In a program which utilizes the skills in this way their teaching is 
delayéd, for the most part, beyond the grade level at which they 
are customarily introduced in the traditional school program. 

Because the actual teaching in the school is done by inexperienced 
student-teachers under the guidance of expert supervisors, obvious 
difficulties are faced in the attainment of objectives. This would 
be true in any type of school program but particularly so in one based 


on the continuity of pupil-experiencing. 


But in spite of these difficulties evidence gathered over a period 
of years on achievement of University Elementary School pupils in 
the essential techniques has shown that under the type ‘of program 
described above, pupils have not only equalled the record of pupils 
throughout the country but have shown, on the average, $ growth 
markedly above expectation. . 


1For example: Corinne A. Seeds, ‘The School and Its Task,"* California Journal of Elementary 

Education, V (May, 1937), 198-210. 
Corinne A. Seeds, “An Interpretation of the Integrated eo in the Elementary School,” 

California Journal of Elementary Education, IIL. (November, 1934), 8 
om Be W. Waddell and Others, Major Units in the Social Peal New York: The John Day 

? Charles W. Waddell and Others, Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

Elizabeth Bruene, “The Activity Procedure and the Fundamentals,”’ California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, IV (November, 1935) 104-108. é 

harles W. Waddell, “Some Basic Considerations in Secbonctns the Activity School,"* Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XVI (October, 1930), 481- -4 
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While it was 10t possible in the University Elementary School 
study to investigate all phases of pupil adjustment or to secure 
evidence as to the effectiveness of all of the newer procedures used 
by the school in order to realize its goals, the data secured do provide 
a broader basis for the evaluation of outcomes than was previously 
available. The aspects of adjustment on which it was possible to 
secure data in the present study include academic achievement as 

measured by standardized tests and teachers’ marks, teachers’ ratings 
of certain personality @@Bfities, and interest and participation in 
both in-school and out-of-school activities as indicated by responses 
to a questionnaire dealing with pupil interests and activities. 

In order to interpret the data secured regarding the junior 
high school adjustment of the University Elementary School gradu- 
ates, comparisons were made with results obtained from an unselected~ 
group, representative of the total junior high school population, and = 
also with those obtained from a control group equated to the Uni- — 
versity Elementary School group with tespect to school grade, age, 
sex, intelligence, and socio-economic status. Both the University 
Elementary School group and the control group were superior to the 
unselected group with respect to general intelligence as measured 
by the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The average intelli- 
gence quotient ofeach of the first two groups was 119 as compared 
with 108 for the unselected group. In each group there were 101 
pupils, making a total of 303 included in the investigation, all of 
whom were enrolled in the same junior high school at the time of the 
study. While the findings were based on this relatively small number 
of cases, many of the differences found were large enough to be 
Statistically significant and to justify tentative conclusions relative 
to the outcomes of the type of program carried on by the University 
Elementary School. 







a 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN READING AND ARITHMETIC 


Outcomes in academic achievement were determined on the basis 
of standardized test results which were available for reading and arith- q 
metic, and teachers’ marks in the various junior high school subjects. 
Reading Ability. The Stanford Achievement Test was given to 
all entering seventh-grade pupils by the junior high school counselor. 
The results from the reading sections of this test were available for all 
pupils of each of the three groups. The average achievement of each 
group in reading is shown in Figure 1. It will be noted that each 
group surpassed the grade norm of 7.1. The greatest superiority 
was shown by the University Elementary School group with an 


average grade placement of 8.7 as compared with 8.4 for the control 
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FiGurRE 1. COMPARISON OF THREE GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 
AND ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT AT THE TIME OF JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


group, and 7.6 for the unselected group. The statistical significance 
of the differences among the groups in reading ability is indicated by 
the following ratios between the differences and their standard errors: 
University Elementary School group and control group, 1.45; Uni- 
versity Elementary School group and incidental group, 5.18; control 
group and unselected group, 3.86. The latter ratios exceed 3.0, which 
is generally taken to indicate complete reliability; the ratio of 1.45 
which expresses the significance of the difference between the Uni- 
versity Elementary School group and the control groups indicates 
high reliability. 

Arithmetic Ability. Similar comparisons between the groups were 
made with respect to arithmetic ability at time of entrance into junior 
high school. Results presented in Figure 1 show an average grade 
placement of 7.2 for the unselected group, 7.7 for the control group, 
and 7.9 for the University Elementary School group. These differ- 
ences were also sufficiently large to be statistically significant. The 
ratios between the differences among the groups and their standard 
errors were as follows: University Elementary School group and 
control group, 1.31; University Elementary School group and unse- 
lected group, 3.501; control group and unselected group, 3.10. Here 
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again, the difference between the University Elementary School 
group and the control groups is highly reliable; the other differences 
are completely reliable. 

Such results as these furnish a basis for reliable answers to 
questions as to whether progressive elementary school practices of 
the type.carried on at the University Elementary School are adequate 
to develop the essential techniques of reading and arithmetic. Since 
in the University Elementary School these techniques are generally 
developed more gradually and at grade levels beyond those at which 
they are customarily introduced, the superior skill shown by gradu- 
ates of the University Elementary School has actually been acquired 
over a shorter period of time and with less direct practice than has 
that of the groups from the more conventional schools. This would 
seem to substantiate the hypothesis that the newer practices are 
not only adequate for the development of the essential techniques 
but actually produce superior results. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Teachers’ marks in each of the subjects taken in junior high 
school were available for the entire period including the low-seventh 
through the low-ninth grade. Because of the diversity in the courses 
taken by individual pupils sufficient comparable data were not 
available in certain elective subjects such as art, music, and typing; 
and it was necessary to restrict the comparisons to those subjects 
generally taken by all pupils. These subjects where data were avail- 
able for a sufficient number of cases to allow comparisons included 
Social Living (an integrated course including social studies and 
English), mathematics, physical education, shop, and home eco- 
nomics. Data for at least 62 pupils were available for each group in 
each of these subjects. 

In the junior high school in which the study was carried on, 
the quality of a student's achievement is indicated at the end of 
the semester by a mark assigned by the teacher in each subject 
taken. The marks are assigned on a three-point scale designating 
three qualities of achievement: N indicating a need for improve- 
ment or not working up to capacity; S showing average or satisfactory 
work; and R designating outstanding work of a quality justifying a 
recommendation for college. 

In general the mark of N is given in relatively few cases with 
the number of N's assigned to the University Elementary School and 
control groups being practically negligible. However, variation in 
the percentage of recommending marks received by the three groups 
studied does provide evidence as to the quality of the work in junior 
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high school as indicated by teachers’ marks. These data are shown 
in Figure 2. 
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FiGuRE 2. COMPARISON OF THREE GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF PERCENTAGE OF RECOm- 
MENDING GRADES IN VARIOUS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


There is considerable variation in the distribution of marks 
for various subjects, but in each of the subjects considered the Uni- 
versity Elementary School group not only surpassed the general 
school population but also the control group. Comparison of the” 
differences found between the groups indicated that in some subjects 
the superiority of the University Elementary School group over the / 
general school population was more than twice as great as could b 
attributed to superior intelligence alone, since the superiority of the 
control group with equally high intelligence scores was only half 
as great as that of the University Elementary School group. For 
example, in Social Living the percentage of recommended marks 
received by the University Elementary School group was 11.9 per 
cent greater than for the school population as a whole, while that 
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received by the control group equated with respect to intelligence 
was only 4.8 per cent greater than for the total school population. 
In the total marks for all subjects combined, the superiority of the 
University Elementary School group was also approximately twice as 
great as could be attributed to intelligence alone. 

Since the University Elementary School group and the control 
group had been carefully equated with respect to age, grade, sex, and 
socio-economic status, as well as intelligence, it would seem justi- 
fiable to conclude that the type of elementary school experience 
previous to entrance in junior high school was a contributing factor to 
the difference found, The consistently superior marks of the pupils 
in the University El-mentary School group suggests the possibility 
that the academic superiority may be due, in part, to certain general 
attitudes and methods of work which are fostered by newer-type 
practices, such as active interest and participation in school activities, 
self-reliance, assurance in meeting new situations, and initiative in 
attacking new problems. This possibility is to a certain extent sub- 
stantiated by the variations found between the groups with respect 
to teachers’ ratings of various personality qualities. 


PERSONALITY QUALITIES 


In this junior high school teachers also rate their students each 
semester with respect to the following qualities of personality: 

1. RESPONSIBILITY—or the extent to which pupils can be depended 
upon to carry through their work without constant supervision; 

2. INQUIRING Minp—or the extent to which pupils show curiosity 
and interest in their work and evidence initiative and resource- 
fulness in independently gathering information, planning and 
carrying on their activities; 

3. Social CoNCERN—or the extent to which pupils show concern 
and consideration for the common good and welfare of the 
group; and 

4. Work Hasits—or the extent to which pupils use their time 
and effort profitably and are prompt, accurate, and thorough in 
their work. 

These qualities are rated by N, S, or R in the same way as sub- 
ject achievement is marked. Figure 3 shows the variation between 
the groups in the percentage of pupils receiving R ratings which indi- 
cate outstanding adjustment with respect to these various qualities. 

Both the University Elementary School group and the control 
group were consistently rated superior to the general school popula- 
tion but the only difference between the two equated groups which 
was large enough to be statistically significant, was on the item, 
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FIGURE 3. COMPARISON OF THREE GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
RATED BY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AS OUTSTANDING IN VARIOUS TRAITS 


inquiring mind. In this aspect of adjustment the University Ele- 
mentary School graduates showed marked superiority over both the 
unselected and control groups. / This marked difference would seem 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of the newer-type procedures in 
developing pupils who show sufficient interest and ability to seek 
out information, plan, and carry out work on their own initiative. 
The development of such characteristics might reasonably be expected 
to follow from the newer-type procedures which emphasize growth in 
initiative, resourcefulness, and self-direction through providing 
sufficient freedom for children to choose and carry on independently 
many worth-while activities which are of vital and immediate interest 
to them. / 

While the differences between the University Elementary School 
group and the control group with respect to the other qualities rated 
were too small to be statistically significant, they did indicate that 
even under inexperienced teachers the work habits of pupils under 

\newer-type practice were slightly superior to those of the control 
group. However, in social concern they tended to be rated slightly 
under the control group although surpassing the general school 
population. \While too small to be reliable this difference does raise 
the question as to whether the newer-type practices tend to develop 
pupils who are more individualistic and less concerned with group 
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welfare than with the realization of their own interests and purposes) 
If such an individualistic tendency is present, perhaps in the interest 
of consideration for others.and the common good greater emphasis in 
newer-type programs should be the item of group welfare, Another 
factor which may contribute to this variation between the groups 
may be the inexperience of the student teachers in the University 
Elementary School and the difficulties they sometimes have with 
problems of this kind. It may also be that in rating students fin 
such qualities as social concern, teachers still tend to judge as 
superior the more passive and conforming type of behavior which is 
probably fostered more by traditional than by newer-type practices. 


INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL AND 
OutT-oF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


On the basis of the results of the questionnaire it was possible 
to determine some general trends with regard to outcomes in respect to 
interest and participation in worth-while activities although informa- 
tion was available for too few cases to justify definite conclusions. 
Included in the questionnaire were items on subject preferences, 
reading interests, extracurricular and leisure-time activities. From 
these results, summarized in Table 1, it appeared that in general, 
the University Elementary School pupils tended to express a greater 
number of interests and more extensive participation than did pupils 
of the equated group. 

TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF INTERESTS EXPRESSED AND ACTIVI- 
TIES ENGAGED IN BY PUPILS OF UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY GROUP AND CONTROL GROUP 











University 
Interests and activities Elementary Control 
School group 
group 
ee 164 128 
School activities _- -- BE Me 282 264 
School club membership. - - - - - - ‘- 52 38 
Official positions in school organ- 
SE ee ee ee 192 163 
Leisure-time interests or hobbies- 92 84 











For example, when asked to indicate school subjects in which 
they were particularly interested, the eighty-three University Ele- 
mentary School graduates for whom questionnaire results were 
available mentioned a total of 164 subjects as compared with 128 
mentioned by the control group. Similarly, comparison of the 
3—81448 
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number of offices held in class, club, and student body groups showed 
a total of 192 for the University Elementary School group and 163 
for the control group. 

This greater participation in group activities and evidence of 
group leadership would seem to indicate that while less frequently 
rated by teachers as outstanding in social concern, these pupils in 
general, do take an active part with others in group affairs, evidence 
group leadership, and are well accepted by their own social groups. 

Analysis of the types of interests expressed also tends to indicate’ 
that pupils of the University Elementary School group show greater 
preference for those activities involving active participation rather 
than the more traditional and passive activities such as reading, 
writing reports, and listening to the radio. This tendency is shown 
in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


NuMBER OF PuPpiLs OF EACH Group EXPRESSING INTEREST IN 
VARIOUS Types OF ACTIVITIES 














University 
eheite Elementary Control 
Activities School sion 
group 
Class activities 
Writing of stories, reports, etc..........---- gi 36 46 
Construction of models, carving, puppetry, etc._____ _- 58 50 
Verbal discussion, debating, acting, etc... .-.--_-_-- 54 40 
a ee eee bem latte bode cab. 42 50 
Leisure-time activities 
Collections of stamps, coins, dolls, miniatures, etc.__ -- 38 55 
Radio construction, electricity, ceramics, photography, 
ee ee : 30 12 
DA tite eaten ckakwaneudauisedexcawmess ; 25 16 
Reading. listening to radio, sewing, etc Rad waa ae Bais 17 22 











SUMMARY 


In general, evidence gathered from the subsequent adjustment of 
pupils graduated from the University Elementary School would sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that the newer-type practices as carried out in 
the University Elementary School are adequate for the acquisition 
of the essential techniques and probably superior to those generally 
found in the usual type of elementary school. When contrasted 
with the more traditional procedure the newer type-practices also 
appear to provide greater opportunities for the development of such 
qualities as initiative, interest, and self-reliance—factors which prob- 
ably contribute to superior academic achievement in junior high 
school subjects and to more active participation in a wider variety of 
both in-school and out-of-school activities. 




















ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKERS AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


GERTRUDE Laws, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education 


The foundations for organized study by parents in California 
were laid twenty-five years ago by small groups of enlightened mothers 
who realized that rapid changes in social life of the couxtry had out- 
moded their preparation for the educational responsibilities they had 
tocarry. They agreed therefore to meet at regular intervals, bringing 
their babies, their mending, and their lunches. One member of the 
group read aloud from some book or magazine which had to do with 
child care and training. A member who was fatigued by the exacting 
demands of domestic life might nod from time to time because of her 
unaccustomed physical inactivity, or because of the more or less 
monotonous drone of a well-meaning but unskilled reader. Often 
the participation in discussion of what was read was more or less 
tedious. Those groups did not think of their activities as a part of a 
system of public education. They thought only of “mutual aid” in 
becoming better mothers. At that time most people thought that 
education was confined to school experience. 

This kind of informal but consistent effort on the part of small 
groups of parents has giyen a fine foundation for more exacting study 
in many places, and is fully deserving of the respect and confidence of 
school workers. Local libraries and the county libraries, as well as 
the California State Library, are all more than willing to give aid 
and encouragement to this kind of study. 

In many communities in the state that same plan is best suited 
to conditions and could profitably be encouraged by school authorities. 
The books and magazines now available are far better than those 
- which were available twenty-five years ago. Parents who have done 
little or no study for a long time, and who have had limited school 
experience would gain a widened sympathy and insight into child 
problems by reading and discussing such books as those which have 
been written by Angelo Patri, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Mary B. 
Sayles. Anderson's Children in the Family could be read by many 
groups with profit. Parents who have done some study and have 
completed high school, or perhaps a year or two of organized study 
beyond high school, could read such books as Grace Langdon's Home 
Guidance of Young Children, Winifred Bain’s Parents Look at Modern 
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Education, Percival Symonds’ Mental Health of the School Child, 
Groves and Blanchard’s JI/ntroduction to Mental Hygiene, Paul 
Popenoe’s Modern Marriage, or Winifred Richmond's books on adoles- 
cent problems. ! 

Parents who want to build a foundation for their educational 
practice and are willing to do some study in addition to the reading 
done in the group could use such books as Goodenough’s Developmental 
Psychology, Wagoner’s The Development of Learning in Young Chil- 
dren, Hollingsworth’s The Psychology of the Adolescent, and Morgan's 
Child Psychology. 

Parents who are seeking special help with sex education could 
use such books as Baruch’s and Reiss’s My Body and How it Works, 
deSchweinetz Growing Up, Strain’s New Patterns in Sex Teaching. 

Excellent articles for such use appear regularly in The National 
Parent-Teacher, The California Parent Teacher, Hygeia, Childhood 
Education, and from time to time in other magazines. 

There are many other books which are valuable. There are 
many books which are valuable in part and almost worthless in 
part. Groups need, therefore, a basis for judgment, or the advice of 
well-trained people to avoid waste of time in reading books which 
may be noneducative or miseducative. Planning by school workers 
with parents for a long time study of this kind, rather than for a short 
series of meetings is well worth the effort involved. 

Parents of young children are often more responsive. The 
habit of study of materials which bear upon existing problems of 
education and growth can easily be established in the younger parents. 
Almost all of them do need, however, the sympathetic guidance and 
counsel of school authorities, health, recreation, and library workers. 

There are several sets of slides and reels of motion pictures 
dealing with child growth and development, as well as with educa- 
tional procedures. The University of California can supply many 
of them.? The California State Department of Education has a 
growing library of slides and motion pictures.* Arrangements for 
rental or borrowing of such materials should be made directly with 
these agencies. The California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
through its motion picture chairman, is equipped to give valuable 
advice and help to schools concerning the use of motion pictures in 
education.* The local managers of motion picture theatres often 
co-operate with schools which are not equipped with projectors. 





1Complete bibliographical information on the books for parents cited here may be found in an 
appended reading list. 
2 Visual Education Division, Universit of of California, Berkeley. 
: — Aid — artment, Division of Adult Education. 
Mrs. Leo B. Hedges, Motion Picture Chairman, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
6235 Mt Angelus Drive, Los Angeles. 
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Many of the difficulties with which parents have to deal are 
due to misunderstanding or lack of understanding of school procedures. 
With the co-operation and hospitality of school teachers and adminis- 
trators parents can learn to observe and to record their observations 
as a basis for better understanding and as a basis for participation in 
the education of their children. 

From time to time larger general meetings are useful in which 
local doctors, nurses, and social workers, ministers, teachers, and 
leading citizens participate. Co-operative attempts to find right 
answers to local problems of education often yield returns of great 
value to an entire community, even in cases in which the answer is 
not wholly satisfactory. There is no community in which activity in 
this field would be impossible if there is awareness on the part of 
school workers of its value and importance. 

By way of guidance in planning, the following points might be 
kept in mind. Some of these statements could well be used as a basis 
for study. Their development and interpretation could form a sort 
of syllabus for a period of study in communities in which the adult 
education division looks forward to a vital long-time program of 
parent study and the evolution of a compelling philosophy of educa- 
tion which affects practice in both schools and homes. 

1. Planless improvisation of a program for parents is dangerous to 
its continuity and usefulness. 
2. Experience of adults as well as children may be educative, or 
miseducative, if faultily conceived or planned. 
3. Principles of education are the same for babies, for growing 
youth, and for adults. 
4. Genuine reflection in children has taken place only when it is 
followed by overt action. 
5. The educative value of study by fathers, mothers, and teachers 
can be judged by evidences of 
Willingness to make further effort 
. Correction of slack or careless attitudes 
Willingness and ability to suspend judgment 
. Increased enjoyment of learning 
Feelings of new power and importance 
Preference for democratic humane arrangements at school 
and at home, rather than autocratic and harsh arrangements 

Selection of a way to get organized study under way should 
always depend upon the various factors in each community which 
affect such development. The point which is important, both to 
schools and to homes, is that there shall be sufficient cordiality 
between the homes and the schools to undertake to study common 
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problems together. Americans have a way of doing whatever they 
are convinced needs doing. ! 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES FOR SUPERVISION AND THE 
DIRECTION OF INSTRUCTION 


GRETCHEN WULFING, Director of Elementary Education, 
Redlands Public Schools 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


A committee of the California School Supervisors’ Association 
has prepared an excellent statement of the major principles which 
should form the basis of all educational endeavor. The implications 
of those principles for supervision and the direction of instruction 
are of particular interest to a large number of school administrators 
and supervisors. 

The committee has defined supervision as follows: 

Supervision is concerned with the improvement of the teaching and learning 

situation. It should be a democratic and co-operative enterprise in which the 


supervisor stimulates the teacher to personal and professional growth and to 
the use of better teaching methods. ! 


This statement has broad implications for those who see in super- 
vision more than an attempt to improve the teacher and her tech- 
niques. 

In a recent magazine article William H. Burton expressed a 
similar point of view when he defined supervision as 


an expert technical service primarily concerned with bettering the 
conditions which surround learning. ? 


Such definitions indicate that the supervisor has abandoned 
the early practice of focusing attention on the teacher. Supervisors 
today do not work on teachers but with teachers, and the purpose 
of their co-operative endeavor is the improvement of all conditions 
which surround learning. Thus the teacher is no longer the self- 
conscious object of supervisory practice, but a participant in a more 
objective enterprise—the democratic study of the learning process 
and the mutual development of procedures which will make learning 
more effective. 

In the light of this definition of supervision one who studies 
the major educational principles will find opportunities for reinter- 





1**Major Educational Principles." Report of Committee of California School Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation. California Journal of Elementary Education, VIII (August, 1939), 15 


2 William H. Burton. “A New Definition of the Functions of “Supervision. * California Journalo 
Elementary Education, VI Qievenber: 41937),{84. 
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preting supervisory service in every section of the report. Every 
supervisor must have a philosophy of education, and it is evident 
that he might reasonably accept the Basic Philosophical Considera- 
tions contributed by Corinne A. Seeds.! Of similar importance is 
the first section of the committee's report entitled The Place of the 
School in a Democratic Society. The concepts inherent in these two 
sections are basic to the supervisory function and direct the super- 
visors work with children, with teachers, and with other members 
of the community. 

The remaining sections of the report fall into two classifications: 
those which concern supervisors primarily and those in which super- 
visors have a less direct responsibility. The major functions of the 
supervisor are incorporated in the sections on Guidance, The Learning 
Process, The Curriculum, and Supervision. The sections entitled 
The Administration of the School; The Organization of the School; 
Home, School, and Community Relationships; The Education of 
Teachers; and The School Plant refer primarily to administrators, 
institutions for teacher education and school building experts. These 
services, however, are not ends in themselves, but contribute directly 
to the purpose of education, namely, the welfare of children. A child- 
centered curriculum may succeed or fail according to the degree to 
which the school is organized in harmony with its tenets. The proper 
school plant may further a modern program of instruction. Com- 
munity understanding and support of the school determine some- 
what the degree to which child needs can be met. In all these func- 
tions supervisors should serve as technical advisors and co-ordinators. 


Major FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERVISOR 


An analysis of the major educational principles suggests that 
supervisors have three clearly defined functions. The first is study 
and planning, the second is putting plans into practice, and the third 
is evaluation of educational practice. 

Study and Planning. Education today attempts to meet the 
needs of children and of society. The determination of needs and the 
selection of the proper course to follow are the most difficult tasks 
in life. The teacher or supervisor who adopts a program merely 
because he has read it in a book or heard it in a speech or seen it 
in a neighboring community is not meeting the needs of his own 
situation. While an acceptable educational philosophy is necessary 
to guide procedures, its application in a given locality depends upon 
an understanding of the particular needs of that locality. 





1**Major Educational Principles." Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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‘ What, then, should the supervisor study? Teachers and super- 
visors together should study the needs of the children in their schools 
and the needs of their own communities. Supervisors should study 
the needs of the teachers with whom they work. 

Children have need of physical well-being, of a rich environment 
in which learning can take place, of emotional security, desirable 
social, recreational, and esthetic outlets, materials with which to 
work, freedom to be themselves, guidance in living and working 
democratically. When teachers and supervisors, through study and 
observation of the children in their own schools, have formulated the 
needs of those particular children, the program of the school will be 
immediately apparent. In fact, the problem becomes one of selec- 
tion. Which of the many needs are most important? How many 
can be satisfied this year? Which will form the program next year 
or two years hence? ‘The needs of one’s own situation constitute a 
challenge and a stimulation to service that can not be ignored. 

The study of the community has two phases. One of these is 
the contribution that the community, however small, can make to 
the school; the other is the contribution the school may make to the 
community. Supervisors and teachers together should discover the 
opportunities for firsthand experience in the local environment. What 
industrial and civic agencies are significant in community life and 
within the comprehension of children? What cultural opportunities 
does the community offer? It may be only a radio at the house next 
door where the children may go to hear a broadcast of fine music, 
or it may extend to art galleries, museums, and children’s symphony 
concerts in large cities. 

What people in the community have something worth while to 
share with children? Perhaps it is the rural postman, or Betty's 
mother who knows how to make soap; perhaps it is a world traveler, 
an artist, or writer. Every community has individuals who are poten- 
tial assets to the school if they are discovered and invited to share 
their experiences with children. Every community has natural 
wonders in profusion—plants and animals, earth forms, the wide 
sky with its clouds, sunsets, and stars. “Life has loveliness to sell”’ 
if only we have wisdom to seek and buy. 

Every school has opportunities for service to the community of 
which it is an important part. This may include the practice of good 
citizenship, the beautification of the school grounds by the children, 
and participation in such general community undertakings as the 
planting of trees and flowers along highways, aiding in securing 
library, health, or recreational service. It is the privilege of super- 
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visors and teachers to survey these opportunities for community 
service and to help children establish habits of civic responsibility. 

Supervisors must be aware of the needs of teachers. They must 
know them as human beings, many of them with heavy personal 
responsibilities, in need of freedom, encouragement, and recognition 
for good work. They must discover teachers’ special abilities and 
make it possible for them to develop their talents. They must find 
ways of minimizing the demands on teachers for clerical work to 
allow more time for creative endeavor. They must realize that 
sometimes teachers need rich personal experience through study and 
travel more than they need to read another professional book. They 
must know that proper materials of instruction are necessary for 
any teacher if she is to perform her best service. They must take 
into account the previous training and experience of teachers and 
introduce new practices only as rapidly as the teaching staff can carry 
them out successfully. 

Whether the supervisor study the needs of teachers or whether 
he work democratically with teachers and parents in determining 
the needs of children and of the community, the function of careful 
study and planning is of major importance. It not only indicates 
needs but leads directly to means of satisfying them. 

Putting Plans Into Practice. The supervisory function of putting 
plans into practice follows naturally from the study of needs. Again 
teachers and supervisors must work co-operatively, to plan pro- 
cedures for meeting the needs of children and of the community. 
The supervisor who guides such planning and practice must be able 
to see a given problem in relation to the situation as a whole, and 
must be prepared to render a variety of services to carry the program 
to completion. 

In meeting the physical needs of children, for instance, the 
supervisor must be concerned with certain aspects of the school 
plant. Matters of seating, lighting, school safety, and health are 
within the province of the supervisor. The arrangement of the 
teacher's schedule to provide periods of relaxation following strenuous 
activity is likewise important. Knowledge of books and other materials 
of instruction which meet health standards is significant, including 
specialized equipment suitable for children with physical handi- 
caps. The provision for suitable health instruction and the oppor- 
tunity for children to practice habits of good health at school are 
part of the supervisor's responsibility. If there is no organized 
health service in the school, it may be the lot of the general super- 
visor to enlist the aid of the community for immunization; discovery 
and correction of physical defects, and the like. Co-operation with 
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the home is involved in meeting children’s physical needs, as well as 
co-operation with all health and welfare agencies in the community. 
Almost every section of the statement of educational principles has 
implications for the supervisor in this important phase of his service. 

The same generalization applies to meeting the intellectual 
needs of children. Here the supervisor and teachers set up objectives 
for the school in terms of the place of the school in a democracy, their 
philosophy of education, and their knowledge of the learning pro- 
cess. The curriculum emerges from such a co-operative endeavor. 
It takes account of children’s interests, their readiness for learning, 
the educative possibilities in the immediate environment, desirable 
books, and other materials for vicarious learning. The organization 
of the school must be in harmony with the needs of children and the 
purposes of the teaching group. Supervisors should exert influence 
in maintaining classes of reasonable size, flexible grouping and pro- 
motion, flexible time schedules, and freedom from rigid subject- 
matter requirements. The interpretation of the school program to 
the community is partly the responsibility of the supervisor, as is the 
provision of a school plant designed and equipped to further a child- 
centered program. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to pursue further the analysis of a 
supervisor's functions in meeting children’s social and emotional 
needs, or certain needs of the community. This brief survey has 
indicated a broad concept of supervisory function; it is concerned 
with every aspect of the teaching-learning situation; it is based on 
thoughtful study of the needs of those whom the school serves. 

Supervisors who would meet the needs of teachers think ordinarily 
of the teachers actually at work in their communities. Their major 
responsibility, of course, lies in this field; but the supervisor with vision 
is concerned also with teachers yet untrained. Many supervisors 
have and do work closely with teacher-training institutions in pro- 
viding observation of classroom procedure, direction of student 
teaching, and careful guidance during the first years of actual teaching. 
Two other aspects of the education of teachers to which supervisors 
might contribute may be suggested. Both are implied in the state- 
ment of major educational principles, the first in these words: 

The form and content of teacher education should be determined by the nature 

and needs of children, and of the society to which the children and teachers 

belong. ! 
It is logical to assume that supervisors and thoughtful teachers in an 
area served by such an institution are in a position to aid its faculty in 
determining the nature and needs of children, and to suggest specific 





1**Major Educational Principles." Op. cit., p. 14. 
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training which will best prepare young people to guide children in a 
modern program. A number of institutions for the education of 
teachers have requested such assistance from supervisors and teachers, 
and both have profited from the co-operative undertaking. 

The second suggestion is derived from these statements: 


For purposes of economy and maintainance of high professional stand- 
ards, there should be a careful selection of candidates for teacher education. 

Persons selected to enter the teaching profession should be well-inte- 
grated personalities distinguished by intelligence, vitality, sensitiveness, 
and courage. 


The education of teachers should include general knowledge and experi- 
ence in the fields of history, science, art, literature, music, economics, and 
social living. 1 

Supervisors should work with high schools in their own localities 
to aid in encouraging superior young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and to give them some guidance in choice of subjects in high 
school. While it is true that some high school students are yet 
unready to elect a life work, it is equally true that a careful program 
of guidance at this age might save great numbers of the unfit from 
training for teaching. Of far greater value, however, is the oppor- 
tunity to encourage those who meet the standards of personality, 
intelligence, health, and courage to select teaching as their future 
profession. 

A supervisor might assist the high school faculty by talking to 
students about the requirements for elementary school teaching, the 
opportunities and rewards of the profession. He might interview 
individual students who wish advice about the desirability of training 
for a particular type of work and where that training may be secured. 
The same sort of advice might extend to the students’ election of 
courses. Young people who wish to become elementary school teachers 
will profit if they enter college with some background in music, art, 
and literature. The institution for teacher education can not be 
expected to provide both background and professional courses in 
these fields. Every supervisor has more or less direct contact with 
high schools in the area he serves. There are opportunities for fine 
supervisory service in this respect, and the faculties of the high 
schools would welcome such co-operation from the supervisor. 

It is equally important that supervisors encourage superior 
teachers to prepare themselves for supervisory service. Teacher- 
training institutions alone can not be expected to assume this func- 
tion since the supervision credential is based upon successful teach- 
ing experience which is necessarily obtained after graduation. The 
person most closely in touch with the quality of a teacher's work is 
~ afbid., p. 14. 
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the supervisor. If every supervisor made it his responsibility to 
provide himself with a qualified successor, the present dearth of 
young people adequately trained for supervision could soon be over- 
come. 

Evaluation of Educational Practice. The evaluation of the 
educational program is an enterprise in which teachers and super- 
visors, often parents and children, should participate. Evaluation 
bears a direct relation to purpose. Teachers and supervisors who 
have conscientiously studied the nature and needs of children and 
who have set up objectives and procedures for meeting needs are 
well on the way to survey critically that which they set out to accom- 
plish. 

The statement of educational principles says, “The test of 
learning is behavior; evidence of learning will be indicated by the 
development of acceptable social attitudes, the establishment of 
desirable habits, and the improvement of skill. ! 

Now the easiest of the three to measure is the improvement of 
skill. Standardized tests in reading, computation, and the various 
phases of oral and written expression are available at small cost, and 
give fairly valid indications of progress in the skills. Schools should 
use standardized tests for purposes of diagnosis and evaluation of 
teaching procedures in the skills of learning. They should never be 
guilty of basing all evaluation on the results of such objective tests, 
which at best measure only a small part of the outcomes of educa- 
tion. 

A defensible point of view concerning the evaluation of the more 
subjective aspects of education has been stated by Helen Heffernan 
and William H. Burton, as follows: 


Outcomes in the form of attitudes, understandings, and appreciations 
are susceptible to verbally precise, descriptive evaluation. 

Standardized instruments cannot be devised for the evaluation of these 
nonprecise outcomes. There are, however, techniques for gathering objec- 
tive and partially objective data upon which to base evaluations. 

The fetish of ‘‘objectivity” should not blind educational workers to the 
value of subjective data competently gathered. * 


It becomes the task of the supervisor to help teachers distinguish 
between acceptable and questionable means of evaluating educational 
outcomes. In addition, the supervisor must help teachers set up 
means of evaluation which supplement the objective type commonly 
used and give them guidance in the proper use of these new tech- 
niques. It is not easy in the day's crowded schedule to find time 


1 [bid., p. 12. 


2 Helen Heffernan and William H. Burton, “Adjusting Theory and Practice in Supervision,’ Edu- 
cational Method, XVIII (April, 1939), 328. 
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to record specific happenings which are significant in a child's develop- 
ment. It is not easy, when the time is found, to know what to record. 
Practice in observing children under a variety of conditions and 
making note of significant behavior is necessary if schools are to 
carry their educational philosophy to its logical conclusion. 


PERSONALITY AND TRAINING OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Every supervisor must constantly evaluate himself as a leader 
and a teacher. The committee’s statement of major educational 
principles sets up standards toward which he should work, as follows: 


The supervisory function should be performed by a person having: 


a. Anormal personality and sound emotional balance. 

b. A liberal education, specialized training, and wide practical experience 
in the field of his service. 

c. A broad professional outlook, and adherence to democratic principles in 
all relationships. 

d. A well-established philosophy based upon an understanding of social needs 
and purposes. 

e. An appreciation of the necessity for balance in the social, emotional, physi- 
cal, and mental growth of children. ! 


The value of any supervisory program is directly dependent 
upon the qualities of personality and leadership displayed by the 
supervisor. There is probably no supervisor who can honestly say 
that he has attained the point of view, the training, or the ability 
that are implied in the above statement. The never-flagging pursuit 
of the ideal is necessary for all. The person who is friendly and 
helpful toward teachers, children, and other members of the com- 
munity, the person who is constantly seeking new avenues for service 
and better ways of performing customary services to the school and 
the community, has caught the vision of what supervision at its best 
can mean, and will continue to grow in his ability to serve wisely and 
well. 





1**Major EducationalfPrinciples.." Op. cit., p. 15. 






















A STUDY OF THE USE AND EVALUATION 
OF PRIMARY READING WORKBOOKS 


Joun A. Hockett, Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
California and ARTEMAS McCann GinztTon, John Muir School, 
Fresno. 


THE RISE OF THE WORKBOOK IN EDUCATION 


The use of workbooks has had a phenomenal growth during the 
past fifteen years. According to one writer, the fact that thousands 
of teachers turn to workbooks reveals a revolutionary tendency in 
education, which may “transform completely our ideals of what 
education is and how it should be conducted.’ Another writer states 
truly that the workbook was swept in on the tidal wave of indi- 
vidualized learning. Goodykoontz (5)! in 1935 reported that eight 
publishers alone were issuing 283 workbooks for elementary schools 
and that another publisher issuing general workbooks not related 
to specific textbooks reported 123 different workbooks for the ele- 
mentary school. That many of these workbooks are designed for 
use in the teaching of reading in the primary grades is indicated by 
the fact that 175 different workbooks of this type were examined 
by the writers in the professional library of the Berkeley Public 
Schools. The oldest workbooks in this collection were dated 1925. 
Study of the publication dates of these 175 books reveals a steady 
increase in the annual output from 1925 to 1929. Nineteen new work- 
books appeared in 1930, and 38, in 1931. Fewer books were copy- 
righted in succeeding years until 1936 when 26 new workbooks were 
issued. 

The Committee on Silent Reading of the National Society for 
the study of Education in preparing the Twentieth Yearbook (2) 
did not mention workbooks but gave examples of exercises in reading 
developed and used in the Detroit, Denver, Cedar Rapids, and other 
schools. A similar committee of the same society in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook (3) mentions work-type silent readers and recom- 
mends exercises of the informal test type as satisfactory for individual 
work. More than one contributor to the Thirty-sixth Yearbook (4) 
of the society, also on reading, mentions workbooks by name and 
accepts them as an important type of basic reading materials. 


1 See List of Studies at the conclusion of this article for complete citation. 
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PREv1oUS STUDIES OF WORKBOOKS 


In April, 1935, a special number of the Curriculum Journal (5), 
devoted to workbooks, contained several helpful discussions of 
workbooks and their uses. C. V. Good presented a bibliography of 
47 items relating to workbooks, the earliest of which, with one excep- 
tion, are dated 1931. Goodykoontz presented in chart form a sum- 
mary of twelve studies of workbooks, most of which pertain to the 
secondary school and none of which deal with primary reading. By 
far the most extensive and helpful study of reading workbooks is 
contained in a recent bulletin of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation (1). This bulletin has appeared since the completion of the 
study reported in the present article and includes findings which 
can profitably be compared with those herein presented. The A. C. E. 
Committee reports the opinions of 43 supervisors and 543 primary 
teachers with regard to the use of reading workbooks. They present 
practices and opinions on the regularity of use, availability, general 
and specific values of, and objections to, workbooks, as well as sug- 
gested experiences and materials considered valuable for children 
when not under the direct supervision of the teacher. The report 
also includes critical evaluations of the merits of workbooks and the 
list of specific books most frequently reported in use. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


This study was undertaken during the school year 1937-38 in 
order to survey the use and evaluations of primary reading work- 
books as instructional aids by both teachers and supervisors. It 
was hoped that such a study would be useful to supervisors in for- 
mulating policies toward instructional materials and to teachers in 
more effectively using workbooks in their classrooms. After several 
interviews with classroom teachers and supervisors to determine 
conflicting points of view concerning the use of reading workbooks 
and after a study of a large number of workbooks, two questionnaires 
were prepared, one for supervisors and one for teachers. These were 
sent to school districts throughout California selected to include rural, 
small town, and city schools distributed geographically over the 
state. Usable replies were received from 20 supervisors and 239 
teachers. Of the teachers, 29 per cent were teaching in the first 
grade, 25 per cent, in the second, 16 per cent, in the third, 19 per 
cent, in combined primary classes, and 6 per cent, in strictly rural 
schools. (Five per cent were teaching Americanization classes or 
neglected to state their grade). The majority of the supervisors were 
general county supervisors but some were curriculum consultants 
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or supervisors of primary education, of reading, and of research and 
guidance. 


EXTENT OF USE OF PRIMARY READING WORKBOOKS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Workbooks are used by 70 per cent of the teachers who responded 
to the questionnaire, as shown in Table 1. Twelve of the seventy 
teachers not using workbooks mentioned specifically that the dis- 
tricts could not afford to buy them. A few of the teachers com- 
mented that they did not feel that the value of workbooks equalled 
the amount of effort necessary to use them correctly. For example, 
one teacher said, “not using workbooks, main reason expense and 
sometimes a lot of unnecessary drill of no value for amount of effort.” 
Another said, “not using workbooks, because of cost and many of 
them need too much of the teacher's time in explaining exercises.” 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PRIMARY TEACHERS REPORTING 
UsE AND NONUSE OF READING WORKBOOKS 

















Using Not using 
workbooks workbooks 
Instructional level 
mf) ei im | SS 
cent cent 
GAN Be oi. o kn ehoccwkbanenn 53 76 17 24 
CE Baath cnc cnceiaeescneaeucane 40 68 19 32 
OS Sp Se a eee 28 74 10 26 
Coenen BIOS. oan oc cece ccc 44 65 24 35 
We caccduccoesenesaeseeu 165 70 70 30 

















It is probable that the supervisors tended to distribute the ques- 
tionnaires to teachers who used workbooks rather than to those who 
did not use them, except in situations where the questionnaires 
were given to all teachers in a district. Teachers who did not use 
workbooks would be more likely than others to ignore the question- 
naires. Consequently, the proportion of teachers not using work- 
books is probably somewhat greater than 30 per cent. The A. C. E. 
study (1) shows 32 per cent reporting that they never use workbooks. 

The number of workbooks used in a particular classroom is 
usually one, two, or three, although 9 per cent of the teachers report 
use of four or more. Specific data on this point are presented in 
Table 2. Of the teachers reporting on the relationship of the number 
of workbooks to textbooks in use, 63 per cent report an equal number, 
and 37 per cent report the use of more workbooks than textbooks. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS REPORTING USE oF ONE, Two, THREE, 
AND Four OR More WorRKBOOKS IN ONE CLASS 














One Two Three Four 
workbook workbooks workbooks or more 
Instruction level 
No. Per hie. Per his. Per Nis. Per 
cent cent cent cent 
NN es ah od 18 34 15 28 18 34 2 4 
LO eee 7 18 13 32 15 37 5 13 
i See ee 13 46 5 18 9 32 1 4 
Combined groups ----.--- 6 14 14 32 18 41 6 14 
ee ee ee 44 27 47 28 60 36 14 9 





























Seventy-five different workbooks were named by the teachers 
responding to the questionnaire. Twenty-seven of these were men- 
tioned by four or more teachers, and twenty-five by only one teacher. 
The series of primary readers for which workbooks were most fre- 
quently reported in use are: Elson-Gray Basic, Child Story (State 
Series at the time), Webster, Alice and Jerry, Unit Activity, Work- 
Play, and Child Development. Seven of the 27 workbooks listed 
by four or more teachers were independent books, not specifically 
related to any reader. 

The supervisors were asked to give their reactions to trends in 
the use of workbooks. Eleven felt that the use of reading work- 
books was increasing, and six of these approved this trend. Two, 
however, felt that such books should be used less than at present. 
Seven supervisors felt that the use of such books was decreasing in 
their districts, and all seven agreed that they should be used even 
less extensively. Seven supervisors held that superior teachers used 
workbooks more than average teachers, while nine thought superior 
teachers made less use of workbooks. One supervisor commented 
that superior teachers like workbooks but can get along without 
them more easily than average teachers. Another said, “more 
superior teachers use workbooks but use them for less time.” 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN THE SELECTION AND USE OF PRIMARY 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Teachers were asked to ‘list the points which deserve funda- 
mental consideration when choosing a reading workbook.” Two 
hundred teachers responded by listing from one to eight points 
each. Their suggestions are presented in Table 3, which shows that 
the amount of repetition either of words or directions was considered 
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important by more teachers than any other single item. The follow- 
ing four points were mentioned an almost equal number of times: 
whether or not the book would be interesting to the child; the kinds 
of exercises given, whether diagnostic, word-recognition drill, or 
comprehension-test; the kind of print; and the simplicity of the 
material. The kind of print was mentioned much more frequently 
than the other mechanical aspects of book construction. Judging 
from the number of teachers who reported that they were not using 
reading workbooks because the district could not afford them, cost, 
which ranked third from the last, is probably a greater factor in 
choosing workbooks or determining whether or not they shall be 
used than the table indicates. 


TABLE 3 


Points WHICH TEACHERS CONSIDER OF FUNDAMENTAL IMPOR- 
TANCE WHEN CHOOSING A PRIMARY READING WORKBOOK, 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF TIMES MENTIONED 














Points considered No. of times 
mentioned 

Amount of repetition: vocabulary and directions__-_-_------ 96 
Denn RIIININE RII 5.5, ang cc wom mmaeeinienamia eaten 77 
Kinds of exercises: diagnostic, drill, tests, purposeful, progress 

CER cckccn rea ccidanninatwackn cate onweeekeecminainihets 76 
I UI = IN, Uo cite sets ce si sc nerd das ae rn 75 
SO tes ecco ca acces Dicken we pas ms hab en ae latin 73 
Variety of material: much, Ntite.. . 2 o.oo cc cccsccccoenss 68 
Correlation of vocabulary with basic reader or accepted 

INN asc an tems ek a nan eae a ee 64 
Pictures: many, few, small, large, colored, to be colored_----- 52 
Suitable material for age, grade, and experience__._.-.------ 46 
een townsend dante niupeunn Kenan nebo 40 
Pn eI oo ee eiacasscessndkbounand 30 
Ti ICING TNCOTIE ons. oon ne ec cnaneccsnccce 22 
Good arrangement and organization--_-......--.-.--------- 17 
EEL OE SEES AAO EAA 17 
NN ae aks nip c nv iki Sh  tin pa ac 16 
I oo aka aids See bea badanmeeakenes 9 
IN ee oa kh ake nea Seb eekkdngdenne eae adanmneee 6 








When considering the specific subpoints in this classification, it 
appears that the repetition of words and the repetition of directions 
used in the books are considered equally important. The kinds of 
exercises most frequently mentioned were (1) purposeful ones, (2) 
those that exercise reading skills, and (3) those that provide checks 
on reading progress. Sixty-one teachers wanted a variety in material, 
whereas seven stated that they wanted but little variety in exercises. 
More teachers specified that they wanted but little handwork than 
said specifically that they wanted a great deal. Seven mentioned 
handwork without specifying whether they wanted much or little. 
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All of the items listed, except cost and size of book, undoubtedly 
would be considered aspects of content. This would indicate that 
content is the fundamental point considered when choosing a read- 
ing workbook, rather than the last of several points, as indicated in 
Table 3. 

The supervisors’ outlines of the points which deserve funda- 
mental consideration when selecting workbooks are essentially the 
same as those mentioned by the teachers. The points particularly 
emphasized are format and print, a sound basic vocabulary, cost, 
interesting content, and attractive arrangement. Here as elsewhere 
there was disagreement as to the kind and amount of handwork 
wanted. One supervisor said, “Little cutting and pasting in the 
first grade,’ whereas another said, just as specifically, “cutting and 
pasting but no writing in the first grade.” 

Supervisors depend upon discussion with principals and teachers 
as the chief means of helping in the selection of workbook materials. 
Five systems report central book depositories for reference, and one 
supervisor keeps workbook samples in the office. Three supervisors 
have prepared recommended lists, but only one has prepared any 
written standards to help teachers select the books. One supervisor 
makes out the list of recommended workbooks from suggestions 
made during the discussions with principals and teachers. 

Several supervisors mentioned other methods of guiding the 
selection of workbooks. One has eliminated all except approved 
workbooks. The workbooks are also discussed at teachers’ meetings 
and in private conferences. Another gives demonstrations of work- 
book materials from time to time. The workbooks are furnished 
from the central office in two instances. 

The use of reading workbooks does not completely solve the 
problem of providing supplementary reading for word drill or develop- 
ing other reading skills. Of the teachers who responded 152 stated 
that they spend from one to fifteen or more hours weekly preparing 
supplementary reading materials. The approximate median time 
spent by first-grade teachers is three and one-half hours, by second- 
grade teachers three hours, and by third-grade teachers two hours. 
The median number of hours for the rural teacher is two and one- 
half while it is five for the teacher of combined primary classes. The 
approximate median amount of time spent preparing these supple- 
mentary materials for the whole group is three and one-half hours. 

These figures show a decided decrease from grade to grade, 
which probably means that the need for such supplementary material, 
workbook or teacher prepared, is felt to be much greater in the lower 
grades. Two statements made by teachers support this conclusion. 
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One rural teacher said, “I use more of the preprimer and primer 
reading workbooks in the first grade than workbooks for the other 
grades.’ Another rural teacher said, “. . . I do not need work- 
books for the upper grades but would like very much to have them 
for the first and second grades.” 

Supplementary reading materials, such as reading charts and 
ditto exercises, are prepared by teachers who use workbooks as well 
as by those who do not. Although 51 per cent of the teachers did 
not indicate why they prepared supplementary exercises, 39 per cent 
said that they wanted them as a regular part of instruction. Only 
10 per cent of those who answered the question prepare the material 
because they have an insufficient number of workbooks available. 

Several teachers made additional comments concerning the prep- 
aration of supplementary reading materials. One first-grade teacher 
said, ‘I do not like workbooks. I prefer the silent reading papers 
that I prepare for my class. I find it satisfactory to fill in with work- 
book material. If one had accelerated children, I think the work- 
book would be very satisfactory, but with normal or retarded chil- 
dren more repetition is necessary.’ Another first-grade teacher 
said, “I like to make my own work so that it is correlated with the 
pupils’ reading lesson. Thus it serves as a review and gives me a 
chance to check on their work."’ Three other remarks made by first- 


grade teachers were, “I use all chart work,” “I make up my own 
reading material,’ “I would rather use work prepared by myself 
with a primer typewriter.” A third-grade teacher from a rural 


district said, ‘We read co-operative stories dictated by the children. 
There seems to be no need for workbooks.” 

Sixteen of the supervisors indicated that they are giving help 
and guidance to their teachers, individually and in groups, in the 
preparation of such materials. One supervisor said, ““‘When I see 
something particularly good, I try to have it shared with other 
teachers at a meeting.’ Two others mentioned arranging exhibits 
to show and demonstrate samples of desirable materials. Six super- 
visors furnish duplicating service for the teachers. One added, ‘There 
is a clerk in all but the smallest schools who mimeographs material 
for teachers.’ She also said that “last year a committee of primary 
teachers prepared plans for certain ‘permanent’ seat-work materials, 
which were then prepared for all classes by N.Y.A. helpers.” 

In regard to definite recommendations concerning the use of 
teacher-prepared supplementary materials, eight supervisors sug- 
gested that they be used in addition to workbooks, while two thought 
that such exercises should be used as a substitute for workbooks. 
One supervisor recommended “‘substituting simple reading material 
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with social-studies content, using the same vocabularies as the read- 
ing unit’ for workbooks. 

The preceding analysis indicates that use of workbooks has been 
accepted as one of several methods of providing supplementary read- 
ing, but that they do not replace other materials prepared to meet 
the needs of the immediate classroom situation. 

The supervisors were all but unanimous in agreeing that the 
best teaching results when the teacher uses a workbook that accom- 
panies a basic reader rather than one that does not. The only disagree- 
ment was that of a supervisor who said, “I do not recommend work- 
books."* Twenty-one per cent of the teachers gave no answer to the 
question whether they preferred workbooks that accompany basic 
readers or independent workbooks. Of the 190 teachers who expressed 
themselves on this issue 82 per cent favored the workbook designed 
to accompany a specific reader. 

Both supervisors and teachers were asked to give their pref- 
erence for workbooks that consist of preparatory exercises to be 
read before the basal readers or those that contain exercises to be 
read subsequent to the corresponding story in the reader. Eleven 
supervisors expressed themselves in favor of follow-up exercises 
while two expressed preference for preparatory materials. Two 
others stated that both types are used, and still another withheld 
judgment since preparatory exercises are being used for the first 
time. Thirty per cent of the teachers failed to express their pref- 
erence. Of those who did so, 85 per cent favored follow-up material 
and 15 per cent preparatory exercises. In interpreting these pref- 
erences, it is quite important to recognize the fact that there are 
comparatively few workbooks designed to precede the materials in the 
readers; and those that are available have been developed recently. 

Teachers were almost unanimous in favoring the regular use of 
workbooks in preference to using them merely to fill in when the 
pupils have nothing else to do. Supervisors also recommended a regular 
use of the materials. Eighty-five per cent of the teachers approve daily 
use of workbooks and 15 per cent occasional use. Supervisors were 
about equally divided in their preference for daily or occasional use. 

Teachers were asked to designate which of six suggested methods 
they used most commonly in adapting workbook materials to indi- 
vidual needs. The following list presents these suggested methods in 
rank order according to their popularity with teachers: 

Checking mistakes by discussion 

Providing additional supplementary materials 
Providing preliminary drill on workbook materials 
Selecting or omitting exercises 
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Using workbooks to diagnose reading difficulties 
Allowing children to work at own speed 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS APPRAISALS OF PRIMARY 
READING WoORKBOOKS 


Teachers were asked to list the values they thought reading 
workbooks had for children. Their responses have been classified 
under six headings and are presented in Table 4. Improvement of 
reading skill was considered most important. Of the total number of 
items mentioned, 36 per cent have been included in this group 


TABLE 4 


VALUES WHICH TEACHERS BELIEVE THE USE OF PRIMARY 
READING WorKBOOKS HAS FOR CHILDREN, ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF TIMES MENTIONED 








Number 
List of values of times 
mentioned 

ee ee eee ee Ie 171 

Provide word drill, analysis, and review_-_...----------- 75 

Develop power and pride in accomplishment ---...------ 45 

Increase power of comprehension and retention-- --------- 32 

Supply practice in word repetition. -.....--------------- 14 

een I ce camcntiocasamamane 5 
CN I oe oe ees cee mneka mame 80 

Teach pupils to follow directions_...........------------ 41 

Stimulate and clarify thought. ............-...--------- 25 

Develop orderliness and neatness_-.....---------------- 11 

Promote accuracy and concentration. .-....-------------- 3 
I es I 6 ke peevsnenneneed ccna 73 

en IN SI i enc cciaccmdbrcnenamone 31 

Indicate individual and group needs-__._...-.------------ 23 

aT 19 
Promotion of Independence and Individuality. .....-...---- 72 
cp ES Re ee ee 51 

Create interest and give pleasure___......-.------------- 29 

Provide purposeful and meaningful work_......---------- 22 
IS TIE cn nccnecenndnncnbesenaae 35 

EE 9 

ee a 8 

Contribute help in large ciaetes............ occ ncecenccwcese 6 

Seer Geert OF CRI. onc nn cccnnecucccensescacess 5 

Furnish self-instructional material_............-.-------- 2 

Encourage well-planned lessons... ....-.---------------- 12 

ID NIN is ne tieakemmmniinn 1 

en IIIS on oo cite nang mancen mana 1 

Provide children with something to keep and show parents.| 1 








The specific values in the improvement of skill are listed in the order 
of their importance. Workbooks seem to provide valuable and inter- 
esting word drills, as well as analysis and reviews which are of 
assistance in achieving word mastery. The use of workbooks is 
thought to develop both comprehension and pride in accomplishment 
and to further retention of the material in the reading textbook. 
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Offered less frequently as values were the statements that the exercises 
provide the repetition necessary for word recognition, and that their 
use increases the speed of reading. Teachers believe, also, that 
the use of workbooks develops good work habits, that through their 
use children learn to follow directions and that the exercises are 
thought provoking and helpful in clarifying thought. Other habits 
mentioned were accuracy, orderliness, and neatness. Workbooks 
provide both teachers and pupils with a definite means of checking 
progress. This value of the workbook was mentioned 73 times. 

Many teachers think that reading workbooks encourage inde- 
pendence in the child and stimulate individual work. The fact that 
the use of workbook exercises prepares the children for self-directed 
study was stressed by several. Children enjoy using workbooks, 
in the opinion of many teachers. They believe that the exercises 
are interesting and pleasant while the work accomplished is meaningful 
and purposeful. Various other values were mentioned, but not with 
sufficient frequency to justify separate grouping. Workbooks provide 
additional supplementary reading material for the children and are 
considered a great help in large classes. The lessons are well planned 
and provide follow-up work for the stories in the reading textbook. 

Teachers, of course, do not entirely agree upon the desirable or 
undesirable qualities in a workbook. For example, one teacher said, 
“Most workbooks have too much writing; they should have more 
handwork,"’ whereas another says, “too much time is spent cutting 
and pasting.”’ 

Objections to the use of workbooks were listed less frequently 
than advantages. Several teachers said specifically that they objected 
to them only if poorly used. The most common criticism was that 
the workbook exercises discourage the children because they are too 
difficult. 

Two other important objections were that the exercises are not 
correlated with the daily classroom activities and that the teacher 
tends to become dependent upon the books. Thus teacher initiative 
and originality are stifled. Some teachers felt that the exercises 
were not varied enough and that the workbook limits a child's inde- 
pendence and individuality. It is interesting to compare this last 
objection with the fact that so many teachers listed the development 
of independence and individuality as one of the positive values to be 
derived from the use of workbooks. 

Other objections which were mentioned five or more times 
included comments that workbooks take too much time, have too 
much material; do not have enough space for writing, are too com- 
plicated to check, do not fit individual needs; and that words, pic- 
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tures, and print are often not large enough. On the whole the com- 
ments made by teachers such as the following, are more significant 
than a mere list of objections. 

Several teachers mention the difficulty of using workbooks in 
an integrative program. One says, ‘Prepared work of this sort is 
not initiated by the child and hence is not purposeful activity. In 
an integrated program I find that workbook material bears little 
relation to the child's activities... Another stated, “It is very hard to 
find the type of workbook which deals with the unit material and yet 
is on the reading level of groups in the class." As a suggested remedy 
for this situation one teacher asks, “Can't we have workbooks that 
suggest and direct children in planning activity rather than simply 
writing, checking, or filling in?” 

The fact that the workbook exercises are prepared to accom- 
pany a certain story, but without regard for individual differences, 
experiences, and needs, seems to be a real obstacle in their use, accord- 
ing to several objections which were made. These included state- 
ments that workbooks: “Do not cover everyday experiences of 
child in the classroom,” “Do not fit immediate and individual needs 
in most cases, and “The questions are not always ones you would 
want to ask, or the ones of most interest in your particular class.” 

The difficulty of making long explicit explanations of the direc- 
tions was brought out by many teachers. One says, ‘Directions too 
complicated.” Another remarked, “One real objection I have had 
to the reading workbooks I have examined is that a great deal of 
time must be spent in giving the group the exact directions that 
accompany each lesson. I do not feel that they make less work for 
teachers, but add more.’ The task of correcting the books also 
involves a great deal of time, and the work is considered valueless 
unless it is carefully checked with the children individually. Several 
statements were made on this point, from which the following are 
chosen: “In a large class one finds it hard to correct them; “Books 
are very often not discussed meaningfully. If they are merely cor- 
rected and handed back very little remedial work is accomplished; 
and “‘If each page is not corrected with the children, they lose value.” 

The teachers also seem to feel that the large number of exer- 
cises to be completed tends to promote bad habits of work, especially 
if each child is allowed to progress at his own speed. Another objec- 
tion which was stated frequently is that too little space is left for 
the child’s answers. This, of course, is more serious in the lower 
grades before the child is able to make precise muscle co-ordinations 
in writing, but represents a mechanical defect which can be easily 
remedied. 
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Most supervisors object to workbooks if they are poorly used, 
as mere busy work, for example, or with inadequate preparatory 
working directions, or without a checkup on completed work. Under 
such circumstances they feel that the use of the exercises develops 
poor work habits, such as carelessness, inaccuracy, and untidiness. 
They also feel that the workbooks leave little scope for the teacher's 
originality, and that some teachers tend to become dependent and 
use the workbooks as a substitute for, rather than an aid in, teaching. 
It is the supervisors’ opinion that these materials often are not 
definitely correlated with the regular work and activities of the class. 


SUMMARY 


This questionnaire study of the use of primary reading workbooks 
in selected school situations in California reveals that from one to 
three different workbooks are quite generally used in primary class- 
rooms, but that primary teachers spend considerable time in devising 
other exercise materials to meet specific needs in individual situations. 
The workbook which provides follow-up exercises to accompany 
a basic reader is generally preferred. It is in most cases used daily 
to provide word drill, word analysis, and additional reading material. 
Many teachers believe use of the workbook develops independence 
and good work habits. Both teachers and supervisors think pupils’ 
use of workbooks should be carefully checked by the teacher and 
that flexibility in adapting workbooks to individual needs is desir- 
able. Among the criticisms of workbooks are such comments as the 
following: “Material that is too difficult discourages the pupils,” 
“Lack of correlation with daily activities,” “Teachers become depend- 
ent, “Time is wasted,” ‘Individual needs are not adequately met,” 
“Words, pictures, and print are often too small,’ and ““Too expen- 
sive.” 
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CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION’ 


Lioyp G. INGLEs, Associate Professor of Biology, 
Chico State College 


Before discussing the conservation of wildlife and the part it 
should have in the education of elementary school children something 
should be said about wildlife and the policy concerning its conserva- 
tion on which wildlife authorities in general agree. Some of the more 
prevalent misconceptions which must be corrected should be pointed 
out if an honest attempt at conservation is to be made. 


CoNDITIONS OF CONTROL 


First, wildlife is understood to mean much more than the 
kinds of birds, mammals, or fishes which constitute game species. 
To the wildlife expert the worms and insects of a lake or mountain 
stream are as much a part of the wildlife picture as are the trout which 
feed upon them. To the conservationist the presence of berry brambles 
or other bushy cover is much more important for the preservation 
of quail or cottontails than is the destruction of their predators. In 
fact many wildlife technicians today very seriously question the 
elimination of predators for the betterment of game species. Studies 
in California, Florida, and Iowa indicate that even the bird-catching 
Cooper's hawk does considerable good to a covey of quail by eliminat- 
ing the sickly, crippled, and otherwise unfit before contagious diseases 
may be spread. They are all agreed that the large slow-flying red- 
tailed or red-bellied hawks do upland game species a great service in 
reducing ground squirrels, meadow mice, and gophers, which are 
the chief competitors for the food of upland birds; yet hundreds 
of misguided and misinformed sportsmen put on so-called vermin 
drives which are frequently encouraged, not as a result of scientific 
study but of the advertisements of ammunition companies. These 
contests do not specify sharp-shinned or Cooper's Hawk, but give a 
certain number of points for just a “hawk. Hence, the beneficial 
rodent-eating red-tail, which is already protected by state law, is 
most often submitted and accepted for bounty. 

Wildlife experts generally are agreed that eagles, coyotes, lions, 
and other predatory species may at certain times or at certain places 
need to be controlled. They do not, however, agree that because a 





1 Address given at Elementary School Principals’ Conference, Oakland, April 4, 1939. 
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lion is detrimental to ranchers in parts of Shasta County that it should 
be exterminated all over its range. In fact, according to game wardens 
at Alberta, Canada, and the Kaibab Forest, Arizona, lions are being 
allowed to come back in many places where they were formerly pur- 
sued relentlessly. 

The Kaibab Forest incident where all the lions were killed a 
number of years ago, with the result that the deer became so numerous 
that they destroyed the natural browse resulting in their mass star- 
vation, and many more less publicized cases have convinced wildlife 
experts that because of the interdependencies of all living things 
“minimum control is the best control’ while extermination of any 
species is never a recommended form of conservation. 

Another widespread misconception about wildlife is that it all 
belongs to the sportsman. The farmer feels differently about this 
and thinks such animals as there are on his farm should be his because 
he feeds them. Actually the wildlife is not the private property of 
either but belongs to all of the people. There is one growing group 
frequently referred to as ‘‘nature lovers’ who want all wildlife species 
intelligently conserved for posterity. Another small but not less 
important group with an interest in the conservation of wildlife are 
the biologists who insist that we must not allow the extinction of 
any species. Their reasons are purely scientific and are too complex 
to consider here. Hence, many people have an interest in wildlife; 
but until the present, measures of control for the so-called conserva- 
tion of wildlife have been almost entirely guided by prejudice, and a 
lack of scientific information. 


CONSERVATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


How, then, can education and particularly elementary education 
help to bring about a more intelligent wildlife conservation? 

The bases for the conservation of all natural resources should 
be taught in the elementary schools. Studies in education show that 
there are very few children that are not interested in living things. 
With this nearly innate interest in nature all that is necessary is the 
proper teacher. My idea of such a teacher is perhaps seldom realized 
in any one person. For your consideration, however, I should like 
to propose a list of qualifications of an elementary teacher who could 
help children with those science experiences which certainly are 
needed if conservation is to be based on intelligence rather than 
hearsay, folklore, or the propaganda of munition manufacturers. 

1. Any teacher, but particularly science teachers, must be ingenious 
enough to discover new materials or new methods of conducting 
activities with a desirable outcome of experiences. 
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2. Any teacher attempting experiences in natural history even 
with elementary children needs to know something about natural 
history. The teacher should at least know the names of the 
common mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, insects, flowers, 
trees, and ferns. But names are just a start, a good teacher 
should know something about how each depends on the other 
for food or for protection, how all depend upon sunlight, rain, 
wind, and soil, for upon these facts, of how an animal or plant 
lives, lie the bases for the understanding of the conservation of 
wildlife. 

3. A good science teacher must use effective methods. Merely 
providing science readers for the children to read about the 
robin is not enough. It may be good for their reading, but 
it does not teach them real science. Compare this academic 
method of studying the robin with the vitalizing one of watch- 
ing a robin on the lawn, in a cherry tree, or at its nest for five 
minutes. Which gives a person a better idea of the bird? Any 
boy who belongs to a 4H Club or a Junior Audubon Club or who 
has made houses for birds is less likely to shoot them promiscu- 


ously, and hence acquires saner attitudes toward their conserva- 
tion. 


When science experiences are taught with living things out-of- 
doors, within the natural habitat, or with living animals like toads, 
snakes, bees and butterflies brought into the schoolroom, then it 
becomes vital and children learn to know the truth about animals 
and plants and about their relation to the human race. In such 
science education lies the hope for intelligent conservation of the 
wildlife which is one of America’s great natural resources. 

If true conservation is to become effective, people must be taught 
to look at the whole picture and not just an undesirable part of it. 
The most beneficial insect-eating birds are sometimes detrimental to 
fruit trees. Even a garden toad estimated by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be worth nearly twenty dollars in any man’s 
truck garden may crowd out a young cabbage plant as he digs him- 
self in for the day while he digests his nightly meal of cutworms and 
chinch bugs. 

People who have been trained to look for the good as well as 
the bad in an animal and then to evaluate its status before and not 
after they attempt to control it are well on the way toward develop- 
ing those desirable attitudes which make for an intelligent conserva- 
tion of wildlife. The most hopeful outlook is an effective program of 
science education in the elementary schools. 











CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


BERNICE BAXTER, Co-ordinator of Instruction for Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, Oakland 


A well-rounded program of arithmetic teaching should result 
in proficiency and accuracy in number manipulation and in an interest 
and understanding of number, space, and quantity relationships. It 
should create an awareness of the place of arithmetic in the cultural 
development of the race. Through a building of mathematical con- 
cepts, an ever-increasing grasp of number should become every 
pupil's possession. Each pupil, according to his mental maturity 
and potential ability, should be acquiring the habit of thinking 
quantitatively. Mastery of arithmetical facts and their use are two 
correlatives of arithmetic which have meaning for the learner. 

Goals such as these will not be attained through teaching arith- 
metic in a daily time-bounded period only. Undoubtedly time will 
have to be set aside for concentration upon specific learnings. Prac- 
tice and pertinent repetitive exercises will have to be provided. But 
experiences in number relationships must be an integral part of field 
trips, construction activities, current social problems, the content of 
much social studies and science reading materials, and of the various 
everyday class and school situations involving the activities of boys 
and girls. Wherever number relationships may be made apparent and 
real to pupils, that will be the place and time for calling attention to 
the existence of such relationships. 


SEQUENCE IN TEACHING ARITHMETICAL SKILLS 


Only to the extent, however, that there is readiness for learning 
the pointed-out numerical relationship will the impression be lasting. 

Effective learning can not be expected in arithmetic if the teacher 
does not have a plan for teaching the complexities of number and 
processes with number in proper sequence. Although the order of 
learning is not arbitrary, there is a sequence in the very nature of 
arithmetic that must be observed. A pupil can not add a column 
before he knows the number of combinations involved. He can not 
solve a problem in long division without having the ability to add, 
subtract, and multiply. Readiness to perform a process is, therefore, 
often dependent upon prior learning. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 
But in planning the teaching of arithmetic it is necessary to 
consider not only the nature of arithmetic itself, but also the 
174 
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nature of the learner. An oversimplified statement regarding learn- 
ing is like substituting a skeleton for a living body. It has been 
far too easy, and for that reason has become somewhat of a habit, 
to arrange the subject matter of arithmetic in logical order, without 
sufficient analysis of the difficulty of that which is to be learned. 

There are two psychological considerations emphasized in the 
Oakland program in the teaching and learning of arithmetic; the 
maturity and readiness of the learner and the logic of number itself. 
To overlook either means to oversimplify and so falsely to assume 
learning possibilities. Recent studies in mathematics have been‘ 
devoted to this two-sided problem in the teaching of arithmetic. The 
matter of grade placement has its genesis in this unsolved challenge. 
While an investigation such as that conducted by the Committee of 
Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision is helpful, 
there are still uncertainties as to the validity of this study which 
preclude its use for the present, other than as a signpost along the 
way. Since not only the mental maturity but also the previous 
teaching of the learner complicate the grade placement of arithmetic 
topics, experimentation to determine optimum grade placement 
necessarily must continue. Only by wide and extended experimenting 
can sufficient pooling of experience result to warrant tentative con- 
clusions regarding best placement of arithmetic topics. 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF TOPICS 


The placement of topics in arithmetic according to grades adds 
to the group construction complexity of the problem. Some schools 
use a plan of classifying pupils according to chronological age. Other 
schools follow a promotional plan based upon achievement. Between 
the two extremes is a variety of gradations. To attempt a grade 
placement of topics of arithmetic without first defining grade place- 
ment of provisions seems shortsighted. Each administrative unit 
needs to consider conditions under which children progress within 
its own plan of grade organization before setting up its program 
in arithmetic or any other field of learning. A fundamental philos- 
ophy of education must guide teachers, principals, and adminis- 
trators who are attempting to utilize a given program of arithmetic 
teaching if effective learning for each child is to be insured. In 
Oakland for the past four years elementary teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and administrators have been contributing to the devel- 
opment of an elementary arithmetic program. The grade place- 
ment in this program is the resultant of years of experience in 
the teaching of elementary arithmetic on the part of most of those 
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involved and of intensive study on reported research by the com- 
mittee directing the program. 


FORMULATION OF THE OAKLAND PROGRAM 


The group responsible for developing the program formulated 
a series of statements which set up (1) a philosophy of education or 
a general educational theory on which they could all agree, (2) the 
essential elements of the learning process, (3) and the specific prac- 
tices in arithmetic instruction regarded as basic to the Oakland pro- 
gram. The outline of grade placement of arithmetic topics which 
accompanies this article should be read with these basic expressions 
in mind. 


General Education Theory. The underlying philosophy of the pro- 
gram was stated in the following terms. 


Children are persons whose interests, abilities, and understanding 
vary to such a degree that instruction must be adapted to their 
capacities. 

Each individual brings to every learning situation a unique and 
personal experience peculiarly his own. 

Education can not be segmented into narrow compartmentalized 
areas but must be conceived of as all that happens to an indi- 
vidual in and out of school. 

Although it is inadvisable to too narrowly bound subject areas, 
time should be set aside for systematic study of well-defined 
content. 

Time spent in school should result in the acquisition of usable 

"facts, information, and skills which are of recognized worth to 
the learner and can be applied while being learned. 

In every classroom enough common experience should be provided 
to make group teaching possible. 

Conditions under which learning takes place affect vitally the 
learner and his learning. The personal relationship and social 
atmosphere of the classroom have a lasting effect upon both 
what is learned and upon the attitudes attendant upon learning. 

Children enjoy and profit by well-defined and challenging tasks, 
receiving satisfaction in the accurate and thorough accomplish- 
ment of tasks within the range of their ability. 

The teacher's responsibility is to so select and guide learning 
activities that every pupil progresses at his own rate. 


Nature of Learning. The processes involved in learning were 
expressed in the following statements. 
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Learning involves the total organism rather than specific reactions 
of any one part of specific parts of the body. 

Learning is a continuous process with new insights and enlarged 
concepts growing out of earlier learning. 

Intelligence, insight, and learning exert themselves in greater con- 
trol or adaptation to the environment. 

Learning results because of need for understanding or controlling 
environment. 

Meaning acquired through purposive activities will persist. Mem- 
orized solutions may have little basis in experience and there- 
fore can not be recalled organically. 

Growth in ability to associate and relate concepts is an essential 
in the development of understanding. 


Specific Practices in Arithmetic Instruction. The following essen- 
tials of practices were outlined by the group. 


That experience with concrete materials sufficient to assure mean- 
ing must precede experience with symbols standing for such 
experience. 

That children vary in their ability to grasp and understand number 
relationships. 

That arithmetic teaching should result not only in proficiency and 
accuracy in number manipulation but also in an understanding 
and interest in number, space, quantity relationships, and a recog- 
nition of the social importance of arithmetic. 


This plan has as its structural framework the outline of sequential 
learnings in arithmetic which is shown at the close of this article. 

The arithmetic program in Oakland attempts to encompass in 
its teaching sequence both the learning involved in the acquisition of 
arithmetic skills and also the maturity of experience required for such 
learning. It is assumed that the goals of arithmetic teaching must 
recognize children’s growing ability and inclination to think quanti- 


tatively and their interest and awareness to the place of number in 
life. 


OUTLINE OF SEQUENCE OF LEARNINGS IN ARITHMETIC 
LOW-THIRD GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NuMBERS (ARABIC AND RoMAN) 

Understanding of counting and its application, gained by counting by I's, 2's, 5's, and 
10's to 100. 

Ability to read Arabic numerals to 100. 

Growth in recognition of Roman numerals to XII through familiarity with clock dials 
using Roman numerals or book chapters. 
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Ability to read telephone numbers, house, and license numbers. 
Ability to read a fraction expressed in number form, as 4% and 4. 


ADDITION 


Understanding that addition is a grouping together or rearrangement of objects or 
groups of objects into a single group. 

Mastery of the 64 addition combinations with sums of 10 or less. 

Understanding of what is involved in two-place addition, realizing that the column to 
the right is added, followed by the addition of the column to the left. 

Understanding of column addition, including zero as an addend. (Column addition 
should be understood to mean keeping in mind a partial sum and adding it to 
the next number until the column is completed.) 


SUBTRACTION 

Understanding that subtraction is a regrouping or rearrangement of objects in such 
a way that one group is separated from another. 

Mastery of 64 subtraction combinations with sums of 10 or less. * 

Understanding of what is involved in two-place subtraction, realizing that the sub- 
traction is from right to left. 

Understanding of how to check an answer in subtraction by adding the answer to 
the amount subtracted to discover whether that sum equals the original minuend. 


FRACTIONS 


Understanding of the word ‘‘one-half.”’ 

Realization that the two halves of a whole are identical in amount. 

Understanding of meaning of the word “one-fourth” or “‘one-quarter’’ of the whole, 
and an understanding of the relation of each fourth to the whole and to each of 
the other fourths. 


MEASUREMENT 
Ability to read scale designations by weighing and reading own weight. 


MOoNEY 


Ability to use the dollar sign and decimal point in writing amounts such as $5.00 
$2.00, and $.05. 


TIME 


Understanding that there are sixty minutes in an hour through continued practice in 
telling time. 
Ability to write time, as 2:30, 12:30, etc. 


-HIGH-THIRD GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NuMBERS (ARABIC AND RoMAN) 


Continued practice in reading Roman numerals I through XII. 
Familiarity with ordinal numbers, first, second, third, etc., through practice in read- 
ing the calendar. 


ADDITION 


Mastery of all addition combinations not previously learned. 
Ability to do two-place addition, two digits high, with no carrying. 
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SUBTRACTION 


Mastery of all subtraction combinations not previously learned. 
Ability to do two-place subtraction, no carrying. 


FRACTIONS 


Familiarity with the term ‘one-third’ and an understanding of the relationship of 
one-third to the whole and to each of the other thirds of the whole. 


MEASUREMENT 


Growth in understanding relationships between inches, feet, years, and fractional 
parts thereof through choosing and applying correct measures. 


MoNEY 
Ability to arrange money amounts for adding and subtracting. 


TIME 


Further understanding of the yearly calendar: names of months, days of week, and 
number of days in the respective months. 
Familiarity with the seasons and the months of the seasons. 


LOW-FOURTH GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NuMBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 


Understanding of number content; that is, 73 as containing 7 tens and 3 ones; 83 as 
containing 8 tens and 3 ones. 
Skill in reading Roman numerals I through XII. 


ADDITION 


Knowledge of how to write and check answers in column addition. 

The extension of ability to do column addition four digits high with no carrying. 

Understanding of the meaning of carrying through systematic study of the numbers 
composed of tens and ones. 

Ability to do two-column addition three digits high with carrying of units and tens. 


SUBTRACTION 


Understanding through a study of grouping by tens what is involved in borrowing in 
subtraction. 
Ability to subtract units from tens, placing remainder in proper place. 


FRACTIONS 
Extension of the understanding of 4, 14, and 4 as related to a given number of objects. 


MEASUREMENT 

Continued practice in measuring and writing of measurements; i.e., 1 foot, 6 inches, 
5 feet, 3 inches, etc. 

MoNEY 

Extension of ability to add and subtract money in accord with degree of skill in adding 
and subtracting. (See addition and subtraction columns.) 

TIME 


Continued practice in telling time and reading the calendar; names of months, num- 
ber of days in each month, and days of the week. 
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HIGH-FOURTH GRADE 


COUNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NuMBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 


Continued practice in reading Roman numerals I through XII. 
Extension of the ability to count through learning to count by 3's, 4's, and 5's. 


ADDITION 


Understanding of the meaning of carrying, tens to the hundred’s column, through 
systematic study of numbers composed of hundreds, tens, and ones. 

Understanding of what is involved in higher decade addition. (This involves the 
learning of such combinations as are involved in carrying in multiplication.) 


SUBTRACTION 
Understanding of what is involved in subtracting tens from hundreds—placing remain- 
der in the proper place. 
Understanding of how to subtract with zero in the minuend, as, for example: 
708 
—495 
Understanding of what is involved in subtracting in the following types: zero unex- 
pressed in the remainder and in the subtrahend, as, for example: 


73 435 
—64 —86 
9 349 


Understanding of the use of subtraction in problems involving money, with ability to 
place decimal point and dollar sign. 


MULTIPLICATION 


Understanding that multiplication is the combination of a stated number of identical 
groups. 

Realization that multiplying is a short way of adding a given number of identical 
groups. 

Ability to multiply by 2, 3, 4, and 5 with carrying, learning at the same time the rela- 
tionship of the multiplication facts to the division facts. 

Ability to multiply with zero in the multiplicand. 


DIvIsION 


Understanding that division is the distribution of a large group into a given number 
of equal groups or into a number of groups of a given size. 

Ability to divide by 2, 3, 4, and 5, putting all work down as in long division (no carry- 
ing and no remainders). 

Understanding that finding 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, or 1/5 of a number means to divide by 
2, 3, 4, or 5. 

Ability to check division by multiplication. 


FRACTIONS 


Ability to find 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, and 1/5 of a number equally divisible by 2, 3, 4, or 5, 
respectively. 
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MEASUREMENT 


Continued practice with the facts of liquid measure—pints, half pints, quarts. 
Recognition of a gallon measure and its relation to a pint, quart, etc. 


MoNEY 


Knowledge of where to place decimal point in multiplication of dollars and cents. 


TIME 

Recognition of time designations of minute and five-minute periods, as, five minutes 
past or one minute before. 

Understanding of the use of ‘quarter past,” ‘half past,’ “quarter of* in telling time. 


Understanding of time difference, length of time duration from a given hour to a sub- 
sequent hour. 


LOW-FIFTH GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NUMBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 
Practice in reading and writing numbers to thousands. 


Knowledge of odd and even numbers acquired through reading and discussion of 
house numbers. 


Recognition of Roman numerals up to C through reading. 
Extension of counting ability to include counting by 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


ADDITION 


Ability to add numbers—thousands, hundreds, tens, units (reviewing previous steps, 
adding additional step for understanding of thousands). 


SUBTRACTION 
Ability to subtract dollars and cents, arranging decimal point and supplying neces- 


sary zeros preparatory to subtracting. 
Ability to subtract numbers involving thousands. 


MULTIPLICATION 
Ability to multiply by 6, 7, 8, and 9 with carrying. 


Ability to do “‘two"’- and “three’’-figure multiplying with multiplicand not exceeding 
four digits and with zeros in the multiplicand. 


DIVISION 


Ability to divide by 6, 7, 8, and 9 without carrying and without remainders. 
Understanding how to prove division by multiplication. 


FRACTIONS 

Ability to find 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, and 1/9 of a number equally divisible by 6, 7, 8, or 9, 
respectively. 

Realization that increasing the number of fractional parts of a whole decreases the 
size of each. 

Ability to find a fractional part, 1/2, 1/4, and 1/8, of an inch or a foot. 


MEASUREMENT 


Ability to measure, using fractional parts of an inch: 1/2 inch, 1/4 inch, 1/8 inch. 
Ability to express fractional parts of a pound in ounces or to change ounces to frac- 
tional parts of a pound. 
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Understanding of how to change inches to feet and inches. 
Ability to apply the facts listed below: 
12 inches=1 foot 
3 feet—1 yard 
5,280 feet—=1 mile 
Understanding of size relation of a bushel, a peck, and a quart. 


MoNEY 


Continued practice in arranging money amounts for subtraction. 


TIME 
Understanding of the meaning of A.M., noon, P.M., and midnight. 
Ability to write time: 2:05, 7:15, 8:03, etc. 
Familiarity with the facts arranged in table form below: 
60 sec. =1 minute 
60 min.=!1 hour 
24 hrs. =1 day 
7 days=1 week 
365 days=1 year 
366 days 1 leap year 
Ability to read a simply arranged timetable. 


HIGH-FIFTH GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NuMBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 
Ability to read and write large numbers, not to exceed 9,000,000. 
Ability to read billions with table given. (For social application only.) 
Ability to read and write Roman numerals to C. 


ADDITION 


Extension of ability to solve any addition problem within comprehension. 
Ability to calculate accurately and rapidly addition problems involving numbers not 
to exceed 9,000,000 if needed for understanding social problems. 


SUBTRACTION 


Ability to subtract accurately when working in division. 
Ability to subtract numbers not exceeding 9,000,000 when needed for understanding 
social problems. 


MULTIPLICATION 


Knowledge of where to place decimal point in product of an example; such as, 
25 X$2.25= 

Understanding of the short way of multiplying with zero in both multiplicand and 
multiplier. 


Example: 306 
X 205 
Understanding the short way of multiplying with zero in the multiplier. 


Example: 
(a) 10 X 25 100 X 25 1000 x 25 
(b) 20 x 45 200 X 45 2000 X 45 
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DIVISION 


Understanding of what is involved in carrying in division. 

Mastery of division facts and possible remainders. 

Knowledge of writing remainders and their meaning. 

Knowledge of where to place the decimal point in a problem involving dollars and 
cents, as, 





9) $8.54 


Understanding of the zero’s place in the quotient. 
Understanding of the meaning of average, and ability to find averages. 


FRACTIONS 


Understanding that the division process is used in finding a fractional part of a number. 
Ability to find fractional parts of evenly divisible numbers; such as, 3/5 of 30, finding 
1/5 and then 3/5. 


MEASUREMENT 


Ability to make measurements, changing feet to yards. 

Ability to find fractional parts of a mile, knowing number of yards in a mile. 

Recognition of abbreviations: in., ft., yd., rd., mi., pt., qt., gal., sec., min., hr., wk.. 
YP, OZ., GOZ. 


MoNEY 


Knowledge of where to place decimal point in compound multiplication involving 
money amounts. (See multiplication.) 

Knowledge of where to place decimal point in division. (See division.) 

Practice in rearranging money amounts given in horizontal sequence in column form. 

Ability to keep cash account, recording and adding money items. 

Knowledge of how to find a balance. 

TIME 


Understanding of the meaning of B.C. and A.D. 


LOW-SIXTH GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING OF NumBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 
Ability to read and write Roman numerals / through C. 


ADDITION 


Ability to add fractions and mixed numbers with like and unlike denominators. (See 
column on fractions.) 


SUBTRACTION 
Understanding of how to subtract fractions and mixed numbers with like and unlike 
denominators. (See column on fractions.) 


MULTIPLICATION 
Continued development of skills of multiplication. 


Division 


Continued development of division skills learned to date, with ability to find fractional 
parts. 
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FRACTIONS 


Understanding of what an integer is as compared to a fraction. 

Immediate recognition of fractional relationships: wholes and parts; 1/8 and 7/8; 
1/2 and 1/4; 1/2 and 2. 

Understanding of what proper fractions, improper fractions, and mixed numbers are. 

Understanding of the meaning of numerator and denominator. 

Ability to change fractions to lowest terms. 

Recognition of fractions of equal value. 

Ability to change fractional parts, as, 3 in.=what part of 1 foot. 

Ability to add and subtract fractions and mixed numbers with like and unlike denomi- 

nators. 


MEASUREMENT 


Recognition of rectangles and triangles. 

Ability to find perimeters of rectangles and triangles. 

Knowledge of and ability to apply the tables of square measure and linear measure. 
Ability to find fractional parts of acres and sections. 


MoNEY 
Knowledge of how to find fractional parts of $1.00, $2.00, etc. (See fractions.) 


TIME 


Recognition of fractional parts of seconds, minutes, and hours through use of the stop 
watch. 


Ability to change minute periods to fractional parts of an hour; 45 min., 30 min., 15 
min., 10 min. 


HIGH-SIXTH GRADE 


CouNTING, READING, AND WRITING of NuMBERS (ARABIC AND ROMAN) 


Ability to read large numbers. (For social application only.) 
Recognition of Roman numerals D and M. 


ADDITION 
Ability to use accurately addition in long division. 


SUBTRACTION 


Ability to do the subtraction involved in long division with speed and accuracy. 


MULTIPLICATION 


Ability to do the multiplication involved in division with increased speed and accuracy. 


DIvISION 


Understanding what digits in the dividend will contain the digits of divisor at least 
once; where to place first quotient figure; and how to proceed with multiplication. 

Ability to compare the product obtained by multiplying by a trial divisor with the 
amount from which it is to be subtracted, and to change trial divisor as necessary 
to make it a true divisor. 

Knowledge of two possible ways to express remainders; as remaining units and as the 
numerator of a fraction which has the divisor as its denominator. 

Mastery of the higher decade subtraction facts for rapid use in long division. 
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Ability to divide by two- and three-digit divisors with dividends of three and four 
digits. (Problems of this size to include money only.) 
Ability to use long and short division methods. 


FRACTIONS 


Increased facility in adding and subtracting fractions and mixed numbers having like 
and unlike denominators. 


MEASUREMENT 


Practice involving the measuring of long distances—feet in long block; feet in short 
block; blocks, yards, and feet in a mile. 

Ability to read the thermometer. 

Knowledge of how to change ounces into pounds, pounds into hundredweight, and 
pounds into tons. 


MoNEY 
Ability to divide by amounts such as $1.25 or $230. 


TIME 


Ability to add hours and minutes, changing minutes to fractional parts of an hour. 











_AN EXAMINATION OF THE USAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
HANDWRITING IN ‘CALIFORNIA’ 


A. WILLIAM Cowan, Graduate Student Stanford University 


THE PROBLEM 


The purposes of this study were (1) to ascertain the extent 
to which manuscript writing is taught in the public elementary schools 
of California; (2) to discover which manuals are being used for 
instruction in manuscript writing; (3) to determine whether the 
judgment of supervisors on the relative merits of manuscript and 
cursive writing, based on observation and experience, are in accord 
with the findings of experimental studies; and (4) to elicit sugges- 
tions from supervisors on desirable practices in handwriting instruc- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE 


A questionnaire, covering various aspects of manuscript writ- 


ing was prepared for use in a state-wide survey of practice in hand- 
writing instruction in California public elementary schools. The 
questionnaire was sent to a list of 300 persons responsible for 
curriculum supervision, prepared in collaboration with the Division 
of Elementary Education of the California State Department of 
Education. The list covered all elementary school districts in the 
state by including representatives from the offices of all county 
superintendents of schools, all city school systems, and other ele- 
mentary school districts having independent authority for determining 
local courses of study. Administrators, supervisors, and supervising 
teachers were included. 

Replies were received from 70 per cent of those on the list. 
They represented all sections of the state, both urban and rural, 
but the majority were from city school systems. 


FINDINGS 


Extent to Which Manuscript Writing is Taught. The super- 
visors replying to the questions concerning the extent to -which 
manuscript writing is taught in the schools under their supervision 
represented a total of 1736 schools. The number and per cent of 
the schools in which manuscript writing, cursive writing, or both 





1 A digest of an unpublished Master's thesis entitled ‘Manuscript Writing: Its Experimental Bases 
and Its Usage in the Elementary Schools of California,"* School of Education, Stanford University, 1939. 
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systems are taught is shown in Table 1. It will be seen that manu- 
script writing is being taught in 26 per cent of these schools, but that 
it is the exclusive method in only 0.4 per cent of them. In those 
schools teaching both systems, manuscript writing is taught in the 
primary grades only. 

The use of manuals on manuscript writing was reported by 30 
supervisors. 

TABLE 1 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH MANUSCRIPT 
AND CuRSIVE FoRMS OF WRITING ARE TAUGHT 











Form of writing Number Per cent 

NS a LO A 1,281 73.8. 
II es ance 7 4 
Both cursive and manuscript___---..--------- 448 25.8 
EE re ee a ORE ear ee 1,736 100.9 











Discontinuance of Manuscript Writing. Thirteen supervisors / 
reported that manuscript writing was previously taught in the 
schools under their supervision but had been discontinued. The 
reasons for the discontinuance of manuscript writing are summarized 
in Table 2. Only the first two of these reasons relate to disadvantages 
inherent in the manuscript system of writing. The other reasons 
involve problems of administration. Moreover, the reasons given 
which do relate to disadvantages inherent in the manuscript system 
are not substantiated by findings from research, as is shown later 
in this report. 

TABLE 2 


REASONS DESIGNATED BY SUPERVISORS FOR DISCONTINUANCE 
OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 











Reasons Number of 

supervisors 
I RON ook cs n enna auainesamiatmamnt 5 
anes 60 Tak SVICNNEY «2... cenencnncsscccscasose 3 
TE SERINE BO CRN Ml oi on cc cineccccncncccs 7 
Dn on Loe ecbenbndeascsaminmenin 5 
NNN no a npaen cas ennendmasncpeves 2 
Disapproved by supervisor or administrator___.....-------- 4 





Experimental Studies. One phase of this investigation consisted 
of a careful review of all experimental studies dealing with the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of manuscript writing as compared with 
cursive writing. The findings of these studies are presented in sum- 
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mary form in Table 3. 
column in the form of brief statements. 
each conclusion is derived are indicated by plus (+) signs. 
which disprove a statement are indicated by minus (—) signs. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS FROM EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON RELATIVE MERITS OF 
MANUSCRIPT AND CuRSIVE WRITING 
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The findings are placed in the left hand 


The studies from which 


Studies 








Statement of relative merit 





(1) 
(2) 


Arnold 


Bell 


(3) 
(4) 


Conard 


Conard 


@) 


Crider 


(6) 


Cutright 


Drohan 


Gates 





Gray 


Goetsch 


_ 


Grill 


Pt ed 


Hildreth 


Lindahl 
Long 


~ 





mee et ee 





"Very 


Turner 


Voorhis 





_ 


Washburne (20) 


Wahlert 
Winch 


(21) 


(22) 


Wise 





. Manuscript is more legible than 


cursive. 





. Manuscript enables children to use 


writing as a form of expression 
much earlier. 





. Manuscript is easier for children to 


learn because of simplified strokes. 





. Manuscript helps in early reading 


because of similarity of written to 
printed form. 





. Manuscript 


satisfies the child's 
keen desire to write early. 





. Manuscript causes less fatigue by 


frequent lifting of pen. 





. Manuscript 


contributes to the 
improvement of children’s spelling. 





. Manuscript 


involves less eye- 
strain than cursive. 


| + 





. Through use of manuscript even 


children with immature muscle 
control can write legibly. 





. Manuscript requires less movement 


and fewer strokes. 





. Transition from manuscript to 


cursive is not difficult. 





. Manuscript is faster than cursive 


in the elementary grades. 





. Manuscript does not become a 


problem in transference of pupils 
to other schools. 


| + 





. Manuscript has individuality in its 


form. 





. Signatures in manuscript are legal. 
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In general, the findings of the various experimental studies are 
in close harmony. However, Varty’s study on the relation of manu- 
script writing to achievement in spelling indicates that spelling 
is neither aided nor hindered by the use of manuscript rather than 
the cursive writing. The study does show that in the area of inci- | 
dental learning manuscript writing is slightly favored. In opposi- 
tion to Varty’s major conclusion are the studies of Arnold (1), Bell (2), 
Lindahl (13), Voorhis (18), and Wahlert (19) which indicate that 7 
ability to spell is greatly facilitated by the use of manuscript writing. Y/Y 

With regard to the relative speed of manuscript and cursive 
writing there are several differences among the conclusions from the 
various studies on this item that should be noted. All of the studies 
are in practical agreement that manuscript writing is faster than > 
cursive writing for pupils in the primary grades. Above this level, 
there is disagreement among the research findings. Gray (10) found 
that there was little difference in the rates of manuscript and cur- 
sive writing during the early years but that cursive writing was> 
faster than manuscript writing beginning with the fifth grade level. 
Gates and Brown (8) found that manuscript writing was faster than 
cursive writing in the beginning grades but definitely slower in the? 
intermediate grades. Turner (16) found that the speed of cursive writ- 
ing gradually increased until it was greater than that of manuscript 
writing in Grade VI. Washburne and Morphett (20), on the other 
hand, report that pupils who habitually use the manuscript form write 
faster throughout the upper elementary grades and even in high school 
than pupils using the cursive form. 

Opinions of Supervisors on Relative Merit of Manuscript Writing. 
The supervisors responding to the questionnaire were asked to state 
their opinions, based on their observation and experience in super- 
vising the teaching of handwriting, concerning each of the statements 
on the advantages or disadvantages of the manuscript system of 
writing. Table 4 shows the number and percentage of supervisors 
whose opinions were in agreement and in disagreement with these 
conclusions from research. In all except three cases the opinions 
of a majority of the supervisors, based on observation and experience, 
were in accord with the conclusions from the experimental studies. 
Those points on which the opinions of the supervisors were not in 
agreement with the evidence from research concerned legality of 
signature in manuscript form, difficulty involved in transfer of 
pupils to other schools, and relative speed of manuscript writing. 
Washburne (20) found that bankers accept signatures in manuscript 
writing as legal. Difficulty involved in the transfer of pupils from 
a school teaching one form of writing to a school teaching the other 
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form is an administrative problem of co-ordination and does not 
involve a difficulty inherent in manuscript writing. The disagree- 
ment on the relative speeds of manuscript and cursive writing may 
be attributable to omission of reference to grade level in the question. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SUPERVISORS IN AGREEMENT AND IN DISAGREEMENT 
WITH CONCLUSIONS FROM EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON MANUSCRIPT WRITING 




































































Supervisors agreeing Supervisors disagreeing 
Statements concerning manuscript writing 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1. Manuscript is more legible than cursive. 105 70 45 30 
2. Manuscript enables children to use writ- 
ing as a form of expression much earlier. 103 64 59 36 
3 Manuscript is easier for children to learn 
because of simplified strokes. 118 87 17 13 
4. Manuscript helps in early reading because 
of similarity of written to printed form. 119 85 21 15 
5. Manuscript satisfies the child's keen desire 
to write early. 100 80 25 20 
6. Manuscript causes less fatigue by frequent 
lifting of pen. 56 58 41 42 
7. Manuscript contributes to the improve- 
ment of children’s spelling. 85 73 32 27 
8. Manuscript involves less eyestrain than 
cursive. 72 66 37 34 
9. Through use of manuscript even children 
with immature muscle control can write 101 83 21 17 
legibly. 
10. Manuscript requires less movement and 
fewer strokes. 80 72 31 28 
11. Transition from manuscript to cursive is 
not difficult. 72 52 67 48 
12. Manuscript is faster than cursive in the 
elementary grades. 56 39 87 6l | 
13 Manuscript does not become a problem in 
transference of pupils to other schools. 28 79 106 21 
14, Manuscript has individuality in its form. 68 51 65 49 
15. Signatures in manuscript are legal. 25 37 42 | 63 








fei Desirable Practices. The supervisors reporting in this study were 
asked several questions concerning desirable practice with respect 
to the teaching of manuscript writing. Their responses are sum- 
marized in Table 5. 

. Although 86 per cent of the supervisors believe that cursive 
riting is the more desirable form for use by adults, two-thirds of 
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them believed that manuscript writing should be taught in the 
primary grades. The supervisors differed in their judgments as to 
the most desirable point for making the transition from manuscript a 
to cursive writing, but a majority favored the third grade. 

State adoption of manuscript writing for the primary grades 
was favored by 58 per cent of the supervisors; the use of cursive ~~ 
writing in all grades was favored by 39 per cent, and the practice of 
leaving the choice between the two forms to local school authorities 
was favored by 3 per cent. 


TABLE 5 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SUPERVISORS FAVORING CERTAIN PRACTICES IN THE 
TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 














Supervisors favoring 
Practice 
Number Per cent 
Desirable form of writing 
Cursive for use by adults___.-__- Se eS a Oe ET RNS 125 87 
pene ae One We NG Sn ceca desccacsiccusnsaace 20 13 
a ae 8. ene nadncan eaten wadamnabodon 47 33 
Manuscript for primary grades___......-.-------- FE eT AORTA TE 97 67 
Desirable grade for transition from manuscript to cursive writing 
Pt an aie anale ak selnca meas ka Gin ccmickh MA Rae eO Eteach Seal 5 4 
EAE ST AIEEE Sey ORR EN Ae NOE eR SO EE TE 20 17 
Ne Sk a ag Ba ec ae 63 52 
RSE ES IB PIERRE er a oa Pon ete en OS, Rene eee eS 23 19 
EA SERS CLE LER IELTS D LE DE LLL TAL OD OE AIR IE. 4 3 
a PETAL. OSES DIS EERE ER ILENE ERENT Se EN 6 5 
State adoption of manuscript writing-...-...-.------ ite Wk oc Sa le Rae seep 92 58 
ee ee ee ey Re EE 4 3 
Choice of form of writing by local school authorities...............-.---- 158 100 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 





CONFERENCE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


General and special supervisors, directors of curriculum, super- 
intendents of schools, and other persons interested in elementary 
education, are invited to the Conference for Elementary School 
Supervisors to be held in Berkeley, California, from July 15 to 26. 
The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National 
Education Association, and the School of Education, University of 
California, will join in conducting the conference. 

The program will be organized around the theme “Meeting 
the Problems of the Modern Elementary School Through Super- 
vision." The sessions will be conducted as a course in Education— 
Education 136, a Practicum in Supervision for School Supervisors—by 
George C. Kyte, Julia L. Hahn, Helen Heffernan, and John A. Hockett. 

The program has been planned around the following daily sessions: 

Directed observation in the demonstration school is scheduled 
from 9 to 11 a.m. A carefully selected staff of elementary school 
teachers will be observed conducting class work in which sound meth- 
ods of teaching are used. Each teacher has been chosen because 
of her past record as a skillful performer in the elementary school 
grades. Classes are offered in all grades from the first through the 
eighth, including (1) a graded school and (2) a one-room school. 

Study and discussion groups meet from 11 am. to 12m. The 
number of study and discussion groups will depend upon the number 
and the needs of the students enrolled. Initial provision has been 
made for four sections, each section to be planned in accordance 
with the needs of the group enrolled. 

General assemblies are held from 2 to 3 p.m. Each session of 
the general assemblies will be addressed by a specialist on the phase 
of modern elementary education in which he is outstanding. In 
addition to the four specialists in charge of the conference, other 
speakers are being invited to participate in the assembly programs. 

Registration will take place on Saturday morning, July 13. Some 
arrangement will be made for persons who arrive later to register on 
Monday, July 15. The tuition fee for this course only is $12.00. 
Students who enroll in the course for credit will be allowed two 
semester hours. 

In order to obtain housing accommodations close to the campus, 
persons enrolling for theconference are urged tomake reservations early. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE CURRICULUM 


Exploring Your Community, a bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education, compiled by Gladys L. Potter, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Long Beach, has just been distributed. This 
bulletin deals with two important problems that concern teachers 
and principals in the use of the community as a laboratory for learn- 
ing: (1) the ways in which the curriculum of the school can definitely 
contribute to an understanding of community life on the part of the 
children; and (2) the ways in which a teacher may become sensitive 
to social problems in order that her guidance of children will be wise 
and intelligent. 

Wise and intelligent describes the attitude of contributors to 
this excellent publication. Childhood education has come into its 
own if one is to judge by the experiences and suggestions recounted 
in its pages. Conservation, safety, the power plant, the cultural 
aspects of the community, and other pressing and persistent problems 
of profound current interest are explored by the children in their 
quest for knowledge concerning their community. Teachers in 
California, Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
Washington, D. C., have contributed articles, and the compiler has 
spoken from a wide knowledge of a field wherein lies her deepest 
professional interest. 

The desperate situation in Europe testifies to the need for the 
kind of social training so intelligently discussed in Exploring Your 
Community. 

The bulletin may be secured for 35 cents from the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C., 
8 HELEN HEFFERNAN 


CUMULATIVE RECORD FORMS 


The staff of the County Superintendent of Schools, Contra 
Costa County, has recently developed and put into operation a 
system of child accounting for elementary schools. These records 
consist of an academic report, a test record, a social record, an anec- 
dotal record, a physical record, and a family record. The information 
is filed in a folder under the name of the individual child. This 
represents one of the most elaborate devices for child accounting 
that has been inaugurated by any county school system in California. 

A bulletin, containing directions for using these cumulative 
record forms, has been prepared by a committee of principals and 
members of the county staff. The bulletin has been adopted by the 
County Board of Education for use of the teachers. 
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UNIT ON LIGHTING PREPARED BY SAN MATEO 
TEACHERS 


A curriculum unit, “The Story of Lighting,” suitable for use in 
grades 5 and 6, has been prepared by a committee of teachers in the 
city and rural schools of San Mateo County under the chairman- 
ship of Eleanor Freeman Collins, Director of Curriculum. Copies 
of the unit have just been distributed. 

The material reveals many interesting facts about the increasing 
complexity of civilization from the days when man carried on his 
activities by the light of the burning rush and the pine knot. The 
child will learn about the historical progress of mankind from a study 
of the unit. As he becomes familiar with the type of lighthouse 
that stood on Cape Sigeum at the Hellespont, he will understand 
something of the commerce of the seventh century, B.C. 

Every type of lamp in the evolution of lighting is pictured with a 
brief discussion of its uses—the Roman spout lamp, the whale-oil 
lamp of 1840, and as a bit of interesting local color, an early Cali- 
fornia bottle lamp with the explanation that “a dead shot could lie 
in his bunk and put the candle out with his six-shooter.”’ 

A bibliography on lighting has been prepared to accompany the 
unit of study. 


HANDBOOK FOR ART STUDY 


The chief mediums of art expression are discussed in a new 
publication, Create Something: A Handbook for Beginners, by Felix 
Payant, editor of Design. The book is published by the Design Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. The author, who is also 
known for two other books on art, Design Technics, and Our Changing 
Civilization, sets forth his belief that the beginner in art should 
experiment to find his own medium of expression. 

Mr. Payant deals with line drawing, painting, lettering, poster 
making, leather tooling, pottery, modeling, mask making, wood 
carving, toy making, metalcraft, photography, and other forms of 
artistic endeavor. 

The book has two hundred illustrations which augment the dis- 
cussion. Many of these are pictures of children at work on art 
projects. The references have been prepared according to topics and 
are given at the end of each subdivision of material. 

The book has many interesting suggestions for a beginning 
teacher. It is especially valuable for its suggestions on the selection 
and treatment of materials for art and their suitability to the par- 
ticular project. 
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MUSIC MATERIALS ORGANIZED AROUND 
CURRICULUM UNITS 


A system of supplying music materials which are correlated with 
various units of study and organized according to areas of interest 
has been inaugurated in the elementary schools of Bakersfield through 
the efforts of Miss Edith Maxson, Supervisor of Music. These 
materials which include phonograph records, song sheets, an album 
of pictures of musical instruments, and a scrapbook of musical items 
are available under a loan system to teachers. 

The materials are specifically organized for such curriculum 
units as Transportation, the Westward Movement, and Inventions. 
Each class adds something to the scrapbook as it uses the materials. 
Bakersfield teachers find that this method of organization offers 
great opportunity for creative music within the area of the regular 
unit of study. 


FORESTRY CONSERVATION OUTLINE 


Facts about forestry conservation as they are related to working 
a home, working a living, co-operation in civic action, conserving 
and improving material conditions, and engaging in recreation are 
contained in an outline “Suggestions for Intregating Forestry in 
the Modern Curriculum.” The outline has been prepared by the 
Division of Information and Education of the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as an aid in planning conserva- 
tion units. 

Copies of the outline for use in the deliberations of curriculum 
committees may be obtained from W. I. Hutchinson, Assistant 
Regional Forester, and Chief of the Division of Information and 
Education, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
BULLETIN 


A bulletin compiled for the Association for Childhood Education 
by Claire T. Zyve, Lecturer in Education at New York University, is 
Growth Through School Living. The publication is marked by contri- 
butions of many distinguished educators. William H. Kilpatrick, 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, E. T. McSwain, Helen Hay Heyl, Robert H. 
Lane, to mention a few, have given of their wide knowledge of growth 
through living, and the result is a brief compilation of the best modern 
thinking in the field of elementary education. The price of the bulletin 
is 35 cents, and it may be secured from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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READING CONFERENCE 


A Reading Conference will be held at the University of California 
in Berkeley, from July 8 to 12, 1940. It will provide an intensive 
session in which reading problems of major importance will be pre- 
sented and discussed by outstanding educators. 

The central theme will be “The Review and Evaluation of 
Recent Developments in Reading.’ Among the topics will be: the 
role of reading in general education, the relation of reading to the 
integrative program, reading readiness from kindergarten to college, 
a preventive program in reading, the evaluation of instructional 
methods, reading as it relates to other aids to learning, vocabulary 
development, nature and causes of reading disability, diagnosis of 
reading problems at the secondary school level, remedial techniques, 
developing reading tastes, reading tests, reading texts, recent scientific 
studies relating to reading, and the professional library of the teacher 
of reading. 

The conference will attempt not only to present the scientific 
background for recent trends and developments in teaching reading 
but will take up practical issues and everyday classroom problems. 
There will be morning and afternoon lectures by experts in the field 
of reading Monday through Friday. Evening meetings on Monday 
through Thursday will present reports on reading programs in various 
California schools and discussions of questions submitted by those 
attending the conference. 


PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


Pi Lambda Theta announces three awards of $250 each to be 
granted on or before September 15, 1941, for significant research 
studies in education. Any woman of graduate standing or any 
member or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta, whether or not 
engaged at present in educational work, shall be eligible for the awards. 
A chapter of Pi Lambda Theta shall also be eligible. 

Studies on some aspect of the following subjects may be 
submitted: Professional Problems of Women, Children Between 
Early Elementary-School Age and Adolescence: Psychological and 
Social Development, Parent-Child Relationships, A Community Sur- 
vey of Educational Agencies and Factors Outside the School, Crucial 
Issues in the Education of Girls and Women. In addition, any sub- 
ject in keeping with the National Study Program of Pi Lambda Theta 
is acceptable. 

Only unpublished studies may be submitted for the award. No 
study for which an award is granted, however, shall become the 
property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way 
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restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which an award is 
granted except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of 
inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study 
for which an award is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study 
shall be submitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by 
June 1, 1940. Information concerning the awards and the form in 
which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. 
All inquiries should be addressed to Marion Anderson, Chairman of 
the Committee on Studies and Awards, Ginn and Company, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PUBLICATION ON USES OF PINE 

The importance of pine as a natural resource is discussed in a 
publication, California Second-Growth Pine, by C. R. Clar, California 
State Forest Technician. The author indicates the extent of the 
utilization of trees in various ways by residents of rural areas. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained by teachers from the 
Division of Forestry, California Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR COUNTY SCHOOLS 

Materials issued under the title “‘San Joaquin County Schools 
Curriculum Materials, 1939°° have been developed by the Scope and 
Sequence, Reading Readiness, and Development of Units committees 
of San Joaquin County under the leadership of A. H. Horrall, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose. Units of work suitable for 
development in each grade level of the elementary schools are sug- 
gested. Useful bibliographies are included in the materials. 

A pamphlet, “Let's Go Places,” prepared by a committee of 
teachers and supervisors, lists a sampling of nearly one hundred busi- 
ness enterprises in San Joaquin County. Mrs. Irene Holmes, repre- 
senting the county, and Lawrence Farrar, representing the Stockton 
Public Schools, are co-chairmen of the committee. The pamphlet 
makes suggestions on the age and grade level of children who are most 
likely to be interested in each type of business, the approximate 
number of children who may appropriately visit any plant at one 
time, the best time of day for the visit, whether the visit should be 
by appointment. The kind of work carried on at each plant is described, 
as well as the kind of machinery used in the enterprise and the kind of 
materials. A form on which the parent may indicate his willingness to 
have the child take the trip, and suggestions for securing transporta- 
tion for the pupils if school buses are not available are contained in 
the pamphlet. 
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This helpful information is made available for those farsighted 
teachers who are eager to go adventuring with their pupils outside the 
schoolgrounds. 


DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A demonstration elementary school will be conducted during the 
Summer Session of 1940 by the School of Education of the University 
of California at Berkeley, with the co-operation of the Division of 
Elementary Education of the State Department of Education. Thirty 
children will be admitted to each of the two groups, grades | to 8, and 
an ungraded group. Sessions will be held daily from 9 a.m. to 12 m., 
from July 1, to August 9. Selected teachers will exemplify modern 
principles of education in carrying on an integrated program of edu- 
cative activities and experiences for the children enrolled. 

Applications for admission to the school should be addressed to 
the Director, Dr. John A. Hockett, Haviland Hall, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, California. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The following regulations have been prescribed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, pursuant to authorization granted by 
the California State Board of Education on January 7, 1939, relative 
to the attendance of public school pupils upon the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. 

The governing board of any school district may authorize the 
attendance of pupils upon the Golden Gate International Exposition 
to be counted as a part of the regular instructional program of the 
school district. When such attendance is so authorized, time spent 
by the pupils while participating in an educational activity approved 
by the Director of Educational Exhibits of the Exposition or in a tour 
of the Exposition exhibits, including time spent while traveling from 
the school district to the Exposition and back, may be counted as 
attendance at school in the same manner as other attendance of such 
pupils is counted. 


CHILDREN WARNED AGAINST DANGER 
FROM EXPLOSIVES 


The public school teachers of California are requested to warn 
children of the danger of playing with blasting caps. Accidents from 
this cause occur most frequently during the summer vacations when 
the children are free to explore the out-of-doors. Hence the warning 
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is issued annually through the schools, in newspapers, and over the 
radio. As.a result the number of such accidents has been materially 
reduced during recent years. 

Illustrated posters and folders are available to teachers, giving 
full details of these accidents and how to prevent them. It is sug- 
gested that superintendents and teachers write to the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New York City, for copies 
suitable for bulletin board display or for use in safety classes. 


DANGER FROM USE OF COLORED CHALK 


Discontinuance of the purchase and use in schools of colored 
chalks containing lead, mercury, or other toxic materials is recom- 
mended by the State Department of Public Health. This recom- 
mendation is based upon a study made by the Industrial Hygiene 
Service of the Department on samples of one brand of chalk submitted 
by Dr. Frank Kelly, City Health Officer of Berkeley. Some of these 
chalks tested were found to contain lead. In view of the Depart- 
ment’s recommendation, local school officials, when purchasing sight- 
saving chalk and colored chalk, should specify that such chalk shall 
be nontoxic and lead-free. 











PROFESSIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF BEGINNING 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS‘ 


Jutta G. MERRELL, Teacher, Redlands Public Schools 


During August and September, 1938, several hundred young 
men and women changed their status from that of students in the 
California state colleges to that of teachers in sundry elementary 
schools throughout this state. This transition entailed many unfore- 
seen problems that presented themselves for immediate solution. 
Those who taught in new communities encountered unfamiliar 
culture patterns that necessitated modification of some of the values 
which these young people had accepted in their previous environ- 
ments. The whirl of college, enjoyed a few months previously, was 
supplanted by a necessarily more moderate mode of existence; 
adjustments had to be made to the personalities of new acquaintances, 
of superior officers, of co-workers, and of pupils; new insights had 
to be developed somewhat hastily; the theory, philosophy, and 
subject matter accumulated during the previous four years had to be 
applied in unique situations which resembled only remotely, in 
many cases, the set-up for cadet teaching. 

These and many other major problems, including all of those 
related even more directly to the teaching process, were met, not 
from time to time so that they could be worked out leisurely and 
thoughtfully, but were confronted in many cases before school began 
and most certainly in large numbers from the first day that school 
opened. The tremendous biological, sociological, and psychological sig- 
nificance of this period of adjustment in terms of present and future 
development of the pupilsas well asofthe teachers themselves is obvious. 

A conviction that many of these problems could be more ade- 
quately anticipated than they are at present during undergraduate 
training in college led to the undertaking of this study, the chief pur- 
poses of which were as follows: 

1. To ascertain what specific problems are being encountered 

by beginning teachers in the elementary field 

2. To discover which of these problems seem to present them- 

selves most frequently, regardless of size, location, and other 
conditions of the school and its set-up 

3. To learn how these problems rank in importance to beginning 


teachers. 


1 Material taken from a master’s thesis, “Some Problems in Professional Adjustment Encountered 
by First Year Elementary Teachers Graduating from California State Colleges in 1938," prepared under 
the direction or Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
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RELATED STUDIES 

In order to facilitate a comparison of the problems revealed 
by this study and those disclosed by similar studies, a brief review 
of the more important related investigations made during the past 
fifteen years must first be considered. ‘Table | contains a list of the 
difficult problems recorded most frequently by teachers who have 
responded to the queries of previous investigators. The relative 
difficulty of these problems, as ascertained in each individual study, 
is shown numerically. In the study of Byers (5) the problems that 
were rated by the investigator as 7th, 8th, and 9th in order of diffi- 
culty are all closely related to “Dealing effectively with misfits,’ and 
have been recorded under this one problem. A similar method was 
followed in recording results in the studies of Bussard (4), Johnson 
and Umstattd (8), and Moore (9). 

Some fifteen years ago a committee of 100 (2) was appointed 
by the National Education Association to make a study of the prob- 
lems of classroom teachers. Communications were sent by this 
committee to teachers throughout the United States. The report 
of this study showed that the foremost complaint dealt with the 
interrupting of regular school work by overzealous community 
members who were presenting for consideration plans relative to 
community projects. The second most frequent complaint dealt 
with the “too large classes and the too great number of subjects 
to be taught” (p. 265). Objections were made to prevailing methods 
employed by supervisors, and to the incompetency of many principals. 
An interesting opinion of many expressed in this report was that 
“too many detailed directions are given the teachers in relation to 
specified subjects, thus making it impossible to cover the amount 
of subject matter outlined in the usual course of study” (p. 267). 
Half of the teachers desired courses of study that necessitated the 
use of much individual initiative. — - 

In an attempt to discover the things that are especially difficult, 
disagreeable, and annoying to teachers, Charles W. Bursch (3) sent a 
questionnaire to rural elementary and high school teachers who had 
at that time recently graduated from teacher-training institutions 
in California, Washington, Montana, and Kansas. Tabulation 
of the 175 replies, 80 per cent of which were from beginning teachers, 
showed that the respondees had encountered many problems and 
that they had coped with several disagreeable situations, six of 
which were lack of social opportunities; lack of opportunities for 
participating in school plans and policies; lack of opportunities for 
recreation and play; local teachers’ meetings; total teaching load; 
and lack of opportunities for using modern theories of teaching. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF PROBLEMS CONFRONTING BEGINNING TEACHERS AS 
REVEALED BY Major RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS 


Problems 


Barr and 
Rudisill (1)* 
Bradford (2) 
Bursch (3) 
Bussard (4) 
Byers (5) 
Connor (6) 
Conrad (7) 
Johnson and 
Umstattd (8) 
Moore (9) 
Phillips (10) 


| 


Handling discipline cases 2 3 9 3 1 1 


co 
> 


Utilizing productive teaching techniques oS : WW) #1 2 5 |&3 |&7 
Individualizing instruction and materials 3 F 2 3 7 ee . 4 


Organizing work, materials, and instruction ‘ 6 


Dealing effectively with misfits : . = 1 1|&9 : 
Lacking adequate general and special scholarship. - - . g . | 4 5 


Securing and using instructional and supplementary 4& 2 
materials ; : , aieachab * > ee ibe oe ae : _..|&8 


ea i} 6.5 4 
Possessing inadequate knowledge of the pupils. - - - - aoe Meee. Freee Pee. Reem Pe a 


Using fruitful means of motivating pupils_- 


Promoting desirable habits. - - - - - end diane iia on . a 


Diagnosing pupil difficulties. .............-.------ : oa € 


Te 


Determining essentials in the course of study - - - - -- , 6 
Diener GOMGVERIERE... ... ono cc ccccccncccccsecs 5 
Being interrupted by sources other than the class 
Guiding study . - 


Having inadequate command of the administrative 
functions of teaching 


Harboring deficiencies in personality traits__-_------ we % : aaeag. eee ee 
Encountering immoral conduct -_-.-.......-.------ " 5 


Having difficulties with parents 


Having difficulties with rules and authorities -_-- - - - - =e ee 


Planning and using worth-while seatwork and guid- 
ing pupils in child-directed activities 


Grouping pupils according to ability levels 


Lacking background of practice teaching in a variety 
of subjects 


Lacking background of observation during practice 
teaching of classes not included in the student's 
major and minor fields 


Having personal difficulties intensified by the nature 
of professional life 


Having secured unsuitable placing in first posts_- _ - 


Encountering unsuitable conditions of work—inade- 


quate buildings and equipment a ae ae Seer 3 


Handling promotions 





Having overcrowded classes and too many subjects 
NIELS EPS EARS iy SNS Us err ny WERE ee ie | ae ee 


Liodeeia ee oe 
































* Numbers in parentheses refer to studies listed at the end of this article. 
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A. S. Barr and Mabel Rudisill (1), in a study of why inexperienced 
teachers fail, based on questionnaires sent to graduates of the classes 
of 1927 and 1928 of the University of Wisconsin, found that their 
respondees encountered several different kinds of difficulties. 

The results of Jay D. Connor's investigation (6) of teaching 
difficulties, carried on by means of diaries kept for two weeks by 68 
teachers in San Diego public elementary schools, showed that 82 
per cent of the problems reported were in four major groups. 

In a fascinating article based on extensive correspondence over 
a period of ten years with young English teachers from four different 
training centers (university education departments and two-year 
colleges), Margaret Phillips (10) found that her correspondents, all 
trained between 1922 and 1932 and later employed in elementary, 
“central,” or ‘special’ schools, encountered problems which could 
be grouped as follows: personal difficulties (those characteristic of 
the early twenties and more lasting temperamental difficulties); 
unsuitable placement in first posts; inadequate buildings and school 
equipment; attitude of older members of staff to younger colleagues, 
particularly with regard to disciplinary methods and educational 
aims and values; the educational outlook of an older generation; 
social conditions in the school area, such as slums, and so forth; 
insufficient leisure during the early years of teaching; and financial 
difficulties. Phillips (10) quoted several of her correspondents, one 
of whom wrote: 


When I started teaching, I felt that I had been equipped for an ideal 
school in happy circumstances, while for the miserable conditions in which | 
found myself I was wholly unprepared. In the first bewilderment and rebel- 
lion against the existing state of affairs, in the early days of a struggling 
school life, I wished that some warning of the various kinds of evils we might 
possibly encounter had been given us. The position of head teachers, for 
instance, their unquestioned authority, how it might be abused, and the 
difficulties of steering a course acceptable to the one in command and yet in 
accordance with one’s own principles. ! 


In their study of difficulties met by beginning teachers, Palmer 
O. Johnson and J. G. Umstattd (8) of the University of Minnesota 
made a somewhat different approach. Lists of possible difficulties 
that would probably be met by beginning teachers were sent to 372 
superintendents in Minnesota. Each was asked to check on a seven- 
point scale the frequency with which the average beginning teacher 
encountered each listed difficulty. 

By making use of a stenographer to record—unknown to the 
teachers—requests made by them each Saturday in their super- 





1P. 247, 
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visor's office, by having these same teachers keep diary records of all 
teaching difficulties met in a week, and by having them list the super- 
visory help or advice they most wanted, Eoline Wallace Moore (9) 
made a study of the difficulties recognized by this group of 540 city 
teachers and 544 rural teachers in representative counties in Ala- 
bama. 

Robert E. Bussard (4) sent a questionnaire to 150 beginning 
teachers and to 150 principals throughout the state of Texas, and 
made a comparison of their relative regard for the difficulties which 
presented themselves to the beginning teachers. 

Clinton C. Conrad's tabulation (7) of questionnaires from 361 
former students of the University of California who had completed 
their supervised teaching during a five-year period beginning with the 
fall of 1930 revealed, among other items, some of the difficulties 
which they encountered. 

A study involving ultimate reorganization of the Southern 
Branch, University of Idaho, made by Loretta Byers (5), yielded 
several problems that were listed by 1934, 1935, and 1936 (Southern 
Branch) graduates who had started teaching. 

The above-mentioned and other similar studies show conclusively 
that young teachers universally are meeting numerous problems— 
many unnecessary—that are arising partly from deficiencies in 
preservice training, partly from inability to translate effectively 
educational theory into actual practice, and partly from personal 
inadequacies. 


NATURE OF PRESENT STUDY 


An acute awareness of these conditions, evolved from recent 
personal experience with many of these same problems and from 
conversations with a few unnecessarily bewildered neophytes in the 
field of education, created a desire not only to supplement the above 
findings but also to penetrate further into the professional lives of 
recent beginning teachers by making an extensive study of several 
of the different areas in which they apparently encounter problems: 
personal adjustment, adjustment to the classroom situation, adjust- 
ment to professional associates, adjustment to other school associates, 
and adjustment to the community in which they are teaching. 

In the spring of 1939, a questionnaire was sent to all of the 403 
students who had received a bachelor of arts degree and an elementary 
teacher's credential in 1938 from the seven California state colleges 
and who were completing their first year of elementary school teach- 
ing. Analysis of the data from 210 useable replies yielded in part 
the following information. 
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General Situation of the Respondees. Over three-fourths of the 
respondees were between 20 and 24 years old—ages during which the 
adjustment to a new environment or to one’s own community after 
the transition from student to teacher entails in itself problems that 
vary both in kind and degree. 

More than half of the respondees taught all subjects in classes 
composed of from 30 to 54 children in grade combinations of from 
one to five grades in a room. 

The majority of schools were in rural communities having less 
than 4,000 inhabitants. Qualified teachers were not granted tenure 
in more than half of the schools in which the respondees taught— 
a practice of which 50 per cent of the graduates approved. 

There was a wide variation in background and interest of the 
graduates, evidenced by a very low percentage who majored and 
minored in the same subject combinations. 

A large number of respondees indicated that follow-up services 
were available from their colleges, but the most frequently mentioned 
types of service were placement bureaus, alumni organizations, and 
questionnaires to the respondees’ employers. Only 38 graduates 
mentioned types of services that are more commonly considered 
follow-up help—these were visits by placement secretaries or profes- 
sors to the respondees’ schools, annual discussion and round-table 
sessions for first-year teachers, supervisorial aid on request, and 
professional aid. 

Few of the respondees were members of professional organiza- 
tions other than the National Education Association, the California 
Teachers Association and a local professional association. 

Personal Adjustment of the Respondees. All but 3 per cent of the 
respondees possessed generally good health during their first year of 
teaching, and the majority did not miss any days from school. Most 
of them lived at home or boarded and lived in a private home in 
desirable conditions. 

Considering the fact that over 45 per cent of the respondees 
received more than the state minimum of $1,320 with which beginning 
teachers in California elementary schools usually start, salaries were 
on the whole higher than might have been expected, and were usually 
received in ten monthly installments. The maximum salary was 
over $1,590. Only 10 per cent of the respondees possessed incomes 
other than their teaching salaries. 

Expenditures for room and board were comparatively low, the 
majority being under four hundred dollars for the school year. Dis- 
bursements for club and organization dues, schoolroom supplies, 
literature, and cultural pursuits were under twenty dollars for each 
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of these categories. Libraries, musical concerts, and lectures were 
the most frequently available cultural opportunities in the local 
communities. Few of the respondees utilized these and other available 
cultural opportunities, but many of them did set aside a desirable 
amount of time each week for recreational activities. 

Adjustment to Classroom Situations. The majority of respondees 
indicated that their professional training on the whole had been 
adequate, but many of them encountered a large number of major 
classroom problems that could have been offset by more adequate 
training at college. These are recorded in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


PROBLEMS OF CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE ENCOUNTERED BY 210 RESPONDEES, BY ORDER 
OF NUMBER OF PERSONS MENTIONING 














Problems No. Per 
cent 

Translating educational theory into practice _ _ _ - al Th 57.6 
Providing meaningful experiences for other groups while the teacher is 

working Witn one group. .............-.....- ae ee ear ee lee 94 44.7 
haseting dcividial 710605... oc oc eee peer erpen 87 | 41.4 
Loevieuee eeetwork...................- oe sce, ies res a Ee 85 40.4 
Dealing with behavior difficulties. __._.__________- ae alg EN. ee a Stee 85 40.4 
SOCreriey GOs tISt VISUAL BIDS... 22. nc oe oem eam sen se we 79 | 37.6 
EET LENS LR OPE EE RRS 70 | 33.3 
Keeping adequate records_- zs 66 | 31.4 
Developing desirable study and work habits_......-..-.------------ 65 30.9 
Caving actual elo in fine afts.....................-..--.52 ee bee 63 30.0 
Providing for training in skills...___.__________- Ryne oy leet 
Making adequate and meaningful evaluations of class activities... _- 55 26.1 
Obtaining ample classroom equipment.-_........------------------- 54) 25.7 
Giving actual help in industrial arts work in the classroom_____------ 53 29.2 
Using a variety of media for creative expression--_____------------- 52 24.7 
Finding sufficient pupil and teacher reference materials_______-_----- 49 | 23.3 
(icine extsacunticuler activities... ..........-.-------s--s+-- 48 |} 22.8 
Using a variety of approaches to facilitate the learning situation... -_- - 36 17.1 
Selecting and organizing materials of instruction_-_-- ~~~ - bd mcoleneacacoe 35 16.6 
Utilizing newer techniques and procedures in teaching_-------------- 32 13.2 
Utilizing evaluations of class activities advantageously _._____-_-_--- 32 13.2 
Providing meaningful culminating activities for a unit of work- - - ---- 30 14.2 
Seu Oe Gases Gees GUOUN... 2.5 noe n esa encncnsnsn 29 | 13.8 
Utilizing resources of community to enrich experiences of pupils - seus 22 10.4 








Over half of the graduates had less than six months of practice 
teaching in college, but the majority had this experience in more 
than one grade, and considered it very helpful. 

Less than half of the graduates were encouraged to take their 


classes on excursions, and an even smaller number had adequate 
facilities for taking excursions. 
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Adjustment to Professional Associates. The fact that there were 
many older teachers on the faculties in over half of the respondees’ 
schools did not tend to affect their professional relationships in very 
many cases. Less than half of the respondees’ faculty associates 
shared their social functions with one another. 

A moderate amount of classroom visitation was made by various 
administrative officers in the respondees’ school systems. Some of 
the graduates considered helpful the individual consultations which 
followed classroom visitation in some of their schools. 

A few of the respondees encountered administrative conflicts of 
opinion relative to teaching techniques. Many also encountered a 
basically different philosophy of education in their professional 
co-workers, but only 9 per cent felt that this conflict affected their 
classroom work. 

Adjustment to Other Associates Within the School Organizations. 
Janitors were employed in most of the respondees’ schools, and in 
half of these schools the janitor occasionally constructed simple 
classroom equipment for the beginning teachers, on request. Clerks 
were employed in some of the schools, and in the majority of cases 
nurses were also available. 

Services of doctors and specialists could be secured in some of the 
schools. Only 49 per cent of the respondees definitely felt that they 
utilized to the maximum extent the findings and recorded notations 
of the nurse, doctor, and specialist. 

Adjustment to the Communities. In only a little over half of the 
respondees’ schools were parent-teacher associations organized. 
Over half of the graduates felt that the work of these groups was 
vital and beneficial to the school. Parent-study groups and co-ordi- 
nating councils were not formed in many of the communities, and 
the available ones were not well attended by the graduates. 

There was a unity of thinking on the part of most of the school 
board members, and with the exception of a very few cases they were 
sympathetic in general with the local school organization and adminis- 
tration. 

Some of the respondees encountered controversial taboos and 
pressure groups in their communities, but these were in the minority. 

While visitation in pupils’ homes was not frequent, many of the 
graduates were acquainted with a large number of their pupils 
parents and felt that for the most part the parents understood what 
was being attempted with their children in school. Parent participa- 
tion in classroom activities was not secured frequently in very many 
cases. 
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Over one-fourth of the graduates were under pressure to reside 
in the community in which they taught, but only a small minority 
felt obliged to remain in the community over the week-end. 

Membership in community organizations was very small, and 
while some of the graduates attended church regularly, very few of 
them participated in church activities. 

Most of the respondees anticipated remaining in the field of 
education, and 67 per cent of them anticipated securing a higher 
degree or credential. 

Practice teaching and sympathetic understanding and guidance 
from supervisors and master teachers were most helpful to the 
respondees in college. Overemphasis on theory and lack of methods 
courses and well-rounded teaching experience were the outstanding 
deficiencies in their college work. 

Most of the respondees secured help from their principals, 
friends, and relatives who were teachers in working out the problems 
that they encountered during their first year of teaching. 


CONCLUSION 


This study shows the major problems in professional adjustment 
that were encountered during their first year of teaching by a majority 
of the graduates who received elementary teacher's credentials from 
the seven California state colleges in 1938. 

Although it is not the purpose of this article to discuss the ways in 
which these problems could be met, a brief study of the facts presented 
above reveals at least three ways in which the problems that were 
encountered could in large measure be offset: first, more adequate 
anticipation by the colleges, during the students’ training, of these 
and other possible problems, with resulting emphasis on specific 
and actual needs; second, a more complete awareness and study by 
the graduates of the problems they are apt to encounter; and third, 
an awareness and consequent appropriate action by school adminis- 
trators of the problems which their beginning teachers will probably 
encounter. 
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HOW CAN WE MAKE A RURAL SCHOOL DEMO- 
CRATIC FOR CHILDREN, TEACHERS, 
AND PARENTS? 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


I-ducation in a democracy must contribute to the realization of 
democratic values and ideals. ‘The educational philosophy must be 
consistent with the democratic social philosophy; the curriculum 
must direct attention to the socially worth-while achievements and 
problems of democracy, and the organization of instruction must be 
such as to guide children in the ways of democratic living. 


Wuat 1s DEMocRACyY? 

What is democracy? A recent writer has said that democracy is 
in danger of becoming a dummy word. A dummy word is one which 
everyone uses glibly, but one which represents no well-defined con- 
cepts for the user. Surely, the teachers of America have great respon- 
sibility for a clear understanding of the social policy called democracy. 
It is not enough to define democracy as a mode of government, it 
is far broader than that, it is a way of life. 

William H. Kilpatrick in Education for a Changing Civilization 
has stated the underlying principles of a democratic society: 

Several constituent ideas unite to give us the whole. Deepest, perhaps 
is that each individual shall count as a person and be so treated. Further, 
the world, its institutions and its resources, are man’s and exist for man, to 
develop and express him. Finally, as man comes to be man only in society, 
so each is to be developed and expressed in such way as means simultaneously 
the development and expression of all, all together, no capable one at the mere 
expense of others, . . . democracy is essentially life, ethical life.} 


How May THESE DEMOCRATIC IDEALS BE 
ACHIEVED IN RURAL SCHOOLS? 


Provide Experiences in Which the Child Can Live Here and Now. 
The teacher helps to achieve the ideals of democracy by the kinds 
of worth-while experiences she provides in the schools. The child 
must have a chance to live here and now. If the child has an interesting 
life now, if he is happy and healthy and vitally interested with life 
about him now, we can be reasonably certain that he will continue 


1 William B. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1920, pp. 27-28. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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into his adult life these habits and attitudes of happiness and health 
and vigorous interest in the welfare of those about him. The school 
will achieve democracy to the extent that it concerns itself with the 
interests, aptitudes, and attitudes of children now. 

The modern school must afford opportunity for the creative 
expression which in some form is possible for every child. With some 
it will take the form of graphic arts, with others music, with others 
creative written expression in the form of poetry or prose, but what- 
ever form it may take it must be allowed expression and judged by 
child standards rather than adult standards. These expressions 
must represent the naive originality of the child rather than slavish 
copying of teachers’ models. 

What do we mean by opportunity for the child to live here and 
now and to grow through the process of living? Of necessity, chil- 
dren must learn many things as a result of vicarious experiences 
obtained from books but the modern school will provide many first- 
hand experiences for the child; the civic, industrial, and cultural 
life of the community will provide the basis of worth-while curriculum 
units. 

John Dewey says the school must provide “‘life as real and vital 
to the child as that which he carries on in the home, in the neighbor- 
hood, on the playground.” ! How can the school provide oppor- 
tunities for vital and realistic living? The rural teacher must con- 
sider the particular group of children; she must remember the ways 
in which children learn; she must provide or utilize environmental 
conditions which stimulate interest; and she must be able to guide 
the process by which a child interacts with his environment, modifies 
it, and is modified by it. 

A seventh-and-eighth grade group of children in a rural school 
actually had this experience by which they acquired their cultural 
heritage through a vital learning experience. 


The children’s interest in rocks originated in the Nature Study Club which they 
had organized for regular weekly meetings. The Club had grown out of the children’s 
interest in their outdoor environment. They had enjoyed many trips to mines, dams, 
and the river. They had studied the desert, its animals, insects, and plants. 

When one of the children brought in an agate and a piece of jasper, the others 
showed much interest. Soon the teacher was deluged with specimens. In the effort 
to classify these, an interest was developed that resulted in further study. 

Several trips were made to collect specimens; to note characteristics of the earth 
formation about the school; to “have a picnic;* to verify statements and opinions; to 
“have a good time outdoors.’ Teacher and children planned these trips carefully. 
Permissions were obtained from home, aims of the trip were clearly understood and 
each child's responsibility was agreed upon. Notes were kept on the excursions; 





1 John Dewey, “My Pedagogic Creed,’ Journal of the National Education Association, XVIII 
(December, 1929), 292. 
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snapshots were taken. Notes and pictures were put into notebooks as a record of 
field trips. 

Individual and group collections were made. The most interesting pieces were 
displayed in a permanent exhibit. New types of rocks were discussed in general 
meeting, usually by the discoverer after a conference with the teacher, and after con- 
sultation of all available references. All rocks were classified. 

In addition to many valuable experiences, much reading, discussion, art, science, 
there were many other satisfying outcomes of the study of rocks. The children’s 
appreciation of the hidden beauty in rocks; growth in co-operation and ability to 
live and work harmoniously together; increased appreciation and love of their immedi- 
ate environment; an extensive knowledge of the geology of the environment; a greatly 
increased vocabulary; development of a desire to know about other aspects of the 
environment; the experience led on to the study of soil, plants, clouds; the develop- 
ment of permanent leisure interests in nature study. ! 


The school situation must reflect the characteristics of democratic 
living. It must provide for each child the opportunity to develop 
his potentialities in the direction of socially desirable behavior; it 
must give each child opportunity to learn that the welfare of the 
group is his first consideration, but it must provide opportunity for 
groups of children to realize that the welfare and greatest develop- 
ment of each individual is essential to the best group life. It must 
provide, moreover, opportunity to practice the techniques of a 
democratic society. 

Provide for the Emotional Security of Each Child. Emotional 
security is promoted by the individual having a sense of_ belonging, 
a sense of being wanted. Schools in a democratic society must pro- 
vide for the emotional security of every child. An individual acquires 
the sense of belonging, the sense of being wanted when he has an 
opportunity to do something for the good of the group. Happy home 
life as well as happy school life is on this basis—the feeling of being 
wanted and of contributing something to the welfare of the group. 
Emotional security demands that the individual have the feeling 
that he must be there to ensure the success of the group enterprise. 

Emotional security is enormously important. Insanity and 
crime flourish among those who lack emotional security. The indi- 
vidual must have a place where he feels that he is emotionally secure— 
that he is wanted for himself. For the child this important relation- 
ship must be fostered by experiences in his home and in his school. 
Certainly the feeling of emotional security is close to the principles 
of democracy which glorifies the sanctity of the personality of each 
individual. 

Operate the School on a Positive Rather Than a Negative Basis. 
Education for modern living must be based on a positive psychology. 
In teaching rhetoric in the old school, great emphasis was placed 


1 Reported by Helen Thomas, General Supervisor, Imperial County 
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upon the correction of incorrect forms. Endless lists of incorrect 
sentences were assigned for correction. Incidentally they set up 
wrong imagery for the child to read and perhaps never again was he 
quite sure of the correct form. 

In teaching children to write in the modern school we begin by 
being sure the child has something he wishes to express and then we 
teach him how to say it. As a result, we are getting an amazing 
amount of fine clear expression in the modern school. In the following 
examples from the University Elementary School of the University 
cf California at Los Angeles, Kathryn, aged 6, described fog as 

The fog is little pinches of rain 
With no cracks between. 
A third-grade child who had been studying primitive life said: 


I am a Navajo shepherd boy 

I like to watch my sheep, 

Four hours and hours on the desert wide 
Till the hot sun goes to sleep. 


Phyllis, age 11, in the Peidmont Public Schools, wrote of the fog 
The fog has come visiting 
It creeps its ghastly way about the town 
It leaves the window panes glistening. 
The fog is just a loose, torn, silver lining 
To the sky's coat. 

These illustrations are legion but they are the best evidence of 
the result of a positive education based upon rich and meaningful 
experiences. 

Organize Education So Each Child Will Progress at His Own 
Speed. If we are to realize democracy through the agency of educa- 
tion, the school must organize its program so that children will have 
an opportunity to progress at their own individual rate of speed. 
The elementary school of the past organized its program on the 
basis that many, many children would be forced to drop out of school 
at the sixth or seventh grade and therefore crowded much material 
beyond the comprehension of children into the early years. Now, 
although children remain in the school a much longer time, we are 
still crowding much material into the early school years which could 
be learned more easily and effectively if it were postponed until the 
child had reached psychological and physiological readiness. 

The ideal for the development of children is speed without 
haste. We want children neither to loaf nor to hurry. The significant 
thing is that children be making steady progress toward worthy 
goals. Let every child work at a rate within his capacity, without 
strain, but let us so organize our schools that no child will experience 
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the disintegrating fear of failure. The task of the school is to adjust 
the task to the child's ability so that he can have reasonable experi- 
ences of success. Failure of any great nature, such as failure to be 
promoted, leaves permanent scars on the personality of children—feel- 
ings of fear, frustration, and inadequacy that go with them through 
life. 

Permit Children to Have a Part in Planning Their Work in School. 
A school definitely serving the purposes of democracy will give 
children an opportunity to participate in planning the lives they shall 
live in the school. Young people should have a share in the govern- 
ment of the school; in every school we should have class clubs, student 
organizations. Within the classes, children should have increasingly 
enlarged opportunities in planning the direction which their investi- 
gation and study should take. Such a statement does not minimize 
the place of the teacher; the teacher is the most experienced member 
of the group and therefore is the indispensable guide and counselor, 
nor does such a proposal advocate a program of license. What is 
being advocated emphatically is the importance of developing in 
children qualities of self-direction and self-control. 

Ruskin said “If you read this book you can not read that.” The 
philosophy back of that statement will apply equally well to all life. 
All life depends upon our wisdom in making choices. Learning 
to make wise choices can never be achieved in a situation where all 
behaviors are dictated. If children are going to grow in wisdom 
about their choices, the only way is through having opportunity to 
participate in planning the lives they will lead. 

Children Must Get Satisfaction Out of Doing Their Own Work 
Well. If we are ever to realize democracy, the school must organize 
instruction so that children will get satisfaction out of doing their 
own work well rather than out of beating someone else. We must 
emphasize the intrinsic values of education rather than extrinsic 
rewards. In other words, less emphasis on the gold stars and the 
honor rolls and much, much more emphasis on the inherent qualities 
of the educational program. 

Although we may accept this principle in theory, many educators 
are still reluctant to give up some of the sacred cows of traditional 
educational practice. The traditional report card, which emphasized 
grades and superiority over someone else rather than the individual's 
own growth still persists in many places. 

But the question may be raised of the necessity of giving children 
recognition for what they do. There is no doubt that recognition 
is tremendously important. Every human being needs recognition 
for what he does. But the kind of recognition which stimulates an 
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individual can be on a much higher plane than the gold star or the 
grade on a report card. We need to have more faith in the intrinsic 
value of what we teach children and help them to see that therein 
lies the value for them. 


SUMMARY 


In general, these are the things that will make democracy real 
on earth. Let us help children to live vital, interesting lives in our 
classrooms here and now, let us be sure that every child feels emo- 
tional security, let us operate education on a positive rather than a 
negative basis; let us give every child a chance to progress at his 
own rate of speed without fear and without failure; let us give chil- 
dren a chance to participate democratically in planning their own 
lives; and let us help children to find joy in the intrinsic values of 
education rather than through competition or unworthy motivation. 

Why are these things significant in realizing the democratic 
way? James Truslow Adams says in his great book The Epic of 
America that America is faced with a crisis. He says it is not a 
political crisis, it is not an economic crisis, it is not a social crisis. 
America is faced with a crisis in character. If democracy is to survive 
it will be because the teachers of America rear a race of robust human 
beings with those qualities of integrity of character which will fit 
them to meet whatever problems lie ahead in this troubled world. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPERVISING PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC 


PETER L. SPENCER, Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges 


In the field of education there is no requirement comparable to 
the Federal Pure Food and Drug Act which stipulates that in the 
case of food or drugs the contents of a delivery must conform with 
the label affixed thereon. If, in education, there were such a require- 
ment, it would be necessary to specify more clearly just what is meant 
by the problem assigned for this panel discussion. Recently there 
has been emphasis and re-emphasis upon the fact that word symbols 
are not identical with th: ideas symbolized, and that groupings of 
word symbols, although they may be uttered with conviction by all 
parties, frequently mean substantially different things to the different 
users. 

The term arithmetic may not be considered as fixed and con- 
stant for all parties participating in this discussion. In like manner 
supervisory practice may and very probably does imply a wide 
variety of activities and functions depending upon the customs, 
experience, and purposes of individuals. Awareness of these condi- 
tions and an appreciation of, and respect for, the varied conceptions 
held by different parties are important aspects of educational living. 

In line with that conception an understanding of the field of 
arithmetic and its relationship to individual and social living is 
necessary. In educational discussions arithmetic most frequently 
connotes some form of manipulative work with numbers. That 
restrictive connotation is the basis of much misunderstanding of 
arithmetic and of mathematics which is reflected both in the behavior 
of individuals and in social practices. 

Human intellects are revealed in their highest development as 
human beings increase their degrees of discrimination in control of 
reactions. Consequently, it may be said with certainty that the 
heart of educational practice is the developing of more discrimination 
in the behavior of the educands. “Mathematics is the term which 
refers to discriminative behavior with regard to quantity and to 
relationships among quantities."" Since quantity is a phenomenon in 
every awareness, mathematical behavior is occurring at all times 
and with every individual. 

From this matrix of quantitative adjustment or experience 
individuals create concepts of quantity and of quantitative relation- 
ship which in turn affect the individual's subsequent behavior in 
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that regard. Societies throughout the ages have been concerned 
with such phenomena and by means of individual insight and co- 
operative activities the societies of the past have developed instru- 
ments and practices which assist individuals and groups in compre- 
hending and reacting to the quantitative aspects of their lives. The 
problem of mathematical learning therefore consists of these two 
developments: namely, the experiencing of quantitative phenomena 
in such manner that functional concepts concerning them are created 
by the individual, and the acquiring of socially accepted modes of 
implementation and expression of the conceptual pattern so developed. 
If criticism of current or past practice in the schools is in order, one 
may affirm that the practice has erred in emphasizing the implemen- 
tation and expression development when the conceptual pattern 
was not being conceived. ‘Too much emphasis has been and is being 
placed upon the instruments and techniques of mathematical com- 
munication when the concepts and ideas are not developed or at 
least were not associated with the expressions as taught. 

Arithmetic, as the field has been defined, consists of making 
discriminative reactions to quantitative aspects of stimuli. This 
involves modes of sensing and of thinking. It includes most of the 
ideas symbolized by the common vocabulary of word forms. It 
implies the concepts which are basic to each of the major fields of 
intellectual and social concern. It requires at times and upon occasion 
the knowledge of and skill with number systems and procedures 
and of systems of weights and measures. It involves language arts 
and techniques. It is concerned with basic social concepts, principles, 
and practices. Therefore, it may be said with conviction, arithmetic 
is not a mere tool by means of which other phases of behaviar are 
implemented. It is a phase of living which is of major social and 
individual concern. 

The place of the school in a democratic society, structurally 
speaking, is the same as its place in any other society, namely, facilita- 
tion of aspects of the learning of members of the society. From the 
standpoint of its function a school in a democracy is in some respects 
substantially different from a school in certain other forms of social 
organization. While obedience to laws, mores, and practices is 
demanded by every social group, in a democracy the citizens must 
learn more than that. They must learn also how to formulate new 
social patterns and practices and how to implement them to make them 
function effectively. This function is performed in some other types 
of social organization by agencies other than the voice of the people. 
Consequently in such societies it need not be taught or learned by 
the common people, 
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The school in a democracy has therefore a much more arduous 
and exacting task to perform than has the school in some other forms 
of government. When the aim of instruction is to develop each 
individual as a rationally discriminative, socially adapted, but 
intellectually creative citizen, a good-sized program is laid out. How- 
ever, the proposition seems evident that arithmetic experiencing 
and development holds an important place in such a program. The 
basic structure of human societies is mathematical in nature. The 
forces which operate in social performance are best described by 
mathematical ideas. Since these phenomena have operated in 
social structure throughout the ages, the racial heritage contains 
much with regard to them. The study of problems of immediate 
concern when traced understandingly through their historic emergence 
offers much opportunity for the development of social understanding 
and for the building of appreciation in attitudes concerning such 
problems. ! 

Since the citizen in a democracy has a voice in policy forming 
in planning the future procedure of his society, his educational experi- 
ence should of necessity include reference to change in the behavior 
pattern. In this regard arithmetic instruction has much to offer. 
While a social heritage includes ways of reacting to many aspects of 
measurement and language techniques which may be used for express- 
ing them, there is ample justification for considering the problems of 
creating and adopting better practices and instruments for these 
purposes. For example, the calendar is not an instrument devised 
wholly through rational procedures. There can be developed a more 
functional instrument for that purpose. The school month is not 
coterminous with the calendar month. The fiscal year is not the 
same as the calendar year. Some of the larger industries now operate 
on a four-week month without regard for the calendar divisions. 
The whole problem of the calendar is one which may be considered 
as a problem of rational social understanding. 

The metric system of weights and measures might well be treated 
in like manner. The systems which are now operative in society have 
the status of folkways and have proved their usefulness over long 
periods of practice. However, there is considerable justification for 
the idea that should society accept the metric system, human 
behavior with denominate quantities might be greatly expedited and 
facilitated. It is not unreasonable to expect such adoptions on 
an international basis. They follow logically from the operation of 
the same social forces which brought about the general acceptance 


1 Helpful material may be found in The Achievements of Civilization, a series of pamphlets published 
by the American Council on Education. 
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of the international date line, and of the Christian designation for the 
chronology of the years. It is practical to look forward to the estab- 
lishment of common language techniques for the expression of ideas or 
functions which transcend racial or national boundaries. Witness 
the international acceptance of certain maritime signals and symbols 
used in ocean navigation as an example. That educational super- 
vision and direction is needed to accomplish such social develop- 
ments is suggested by the fact that many nonmetric measures are 
still in use in the countries which have legally adopted the metric 
systems. 

A basic social function is that of communication. People indi- 
vidually and in their group relationships are concerned with func- 
tional expression of their ideas. The ideas which manifest the greatest 
frequency and are of most common concern are ideas which involve 
quantitative relationships. Therefore, Hogben’s thesis that the 
“language of size’’ needs more emphasis in instruction is both timely 
and pertinent.! Increasingly there is need for sharp definitive 
statements of quantitative relationships in order that citizens may 
be intellectually informed concerning certain matters. Hogben 
makes the point that the “language of size’ is nonemotional and 
that it has no use for interjections or exclamatory statements. 
Obviously, it is not a language which will be popular with self-seeking 
politicians. However, the voter in a democracy must resolve ideas 
and principles into terms of that language in order that the nature 
of the processes involved may be clearly recognized. The language 
of mathematics is the clearest, most definite form of language which 
has yet been devised. 

Much criticism has been expressed concerning the idea that 
arithmetic discriminations are socially important. Wilson and others 
have attacked the school’s offerings with regard to the study of 
common fractions. The critics assert that little use is found for 
fractions with denominations of more than one digit in size. They 
would greatly reduce the use of common fractions by the schools 
upon the basis of such observations. This criticism like many others 
is based upon a narrow conception of the issues at stake. The ideas 
of common fractions permeate much of the thinking necessary to 
everyday activities. Frequently, the exact size of the denomina- 
tion is not an issue but often it needs careful consideration. For 
example, the last issue of Consumer's Guide, a publication of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, contains an article entitled 
“Calling Cans to Order.’ The article discusses the problem of 
interpreting costs when sizes of cans and prices vary so greatly. 


1 Lancelot T. Hogben, Mathematics for the Million. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1937 
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The statement is made ‘‘sizes vary by as little as one-sixteenth of an 
inch, and the net weight varies as little as one-half ounce."’! Prob- 
lems similar to this are not infrequent. They can not be solved by 
passing protective legislation. The only control which will operate 
is the development of rational intellects on the part of the citizenry. 

Numerous experiences demonstrate that very young children 
achieve relatively high degrees of conceptual development in the arith- 
metic field. They are surprisingly able to accomplish basic concepts 
and procedures with the number language when their experiences 
are properly executed. Unfortunately, they can likewise be intrigued 
by “monkey work" with number symbols and can be kept interested 
for considerable periods with “non-sense learning.’ This type of 
work should be avoided by all means, but that does not entail the 
removal of all number development from the primary level of our 
school. 

In like manner there needs to be made a careful evaluation of 
every other suggestion or criticism of arithmetic instruction. Admin- 
istrators and teachers are influenced by so-called scientific investiga- 
tions which are reported from time to time in the professional 
literature. Supervisors should function in this regard by scrutinizing 
carefully the conceptual bases for the studies so reported. When the 
basic ideas are untenable and when they are so recognized, there is 
much less likelihood of the adoption of the suggested practices. 
Studies of so-called maturation and the related studies of grade place- 
ment of materials to be learned should be noted in this connection. 
In neither regard is there a clear conception of the factors which affect 
these problems. Opinions based upon personal definitions or preju- 
dices are often expressed as established facts. Hypotheses are 
regarded as established when too little data are available to establish 
their validity. That established procedures are adequate is demon- 
strably untrue, but that they need radical readjustment upon wholly 
different principles is exceedingly doubtful. Supervision is vision 
which is based upon clear sensing, tenable goals for perceiving, and 
adequate functional experience. 

The conception offered for consideration places number manipula- 
tion in its proper position and proper relationship. It is a minor 
aspect of arithmetic development. The conceptual pattern and 
the mastery of procedures for clear thinking and accurate expression 
are much more important. Number bears about the same relation- 
ship to arithmetic that the alphabet bears to vernacular language or 
that the music notation system bears to music experience. 


1“Calling Cans to Order,"’ Consumer's Guide, VI (August, 1939), 6-9. 
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This must not be interpreted as a discounting of the social 
significance of importance of a mastery of number techniques. That 
aspect of the arithmetic field has not been developed as fully as it 
must be in order to be properly implemented for intelligent social 
behavior. 

Arithmetic experiencing occurs throughout the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is not initiated in school, and therefore the school can 
not “delay” its occurrence. Consequently, a valid instructional 
procedure will be one which systematically attempts to develop 
arithmetic proficiency at whatever level of arithmetic interest and 
understanding the learner may be. 

Nursery schools, primary divisions, intermediate, and higher 
divisions each have functions to perform in this regard. If each does 
its part efficiently, there need be little difficulty in achieving the 
development which is desired. When faulty conceptions and resulting 
faulty practices prevail, difficulty is inevitable. One of the principal 
functions of supervision is to avoid the occurrence of such faulty 
conceptions. 

Faulty conceptions of education beget faulty practices in educa- 
tional procedure. Because teachers and supervisors have thought 
and commonly still think of arithmetic as mere “monkey work with 
number,’ teaching practices have been largely devoted to the develop- 
ing of rapid and efficient use of that tool. Repetitive practices, 
drills, and workbooks have been the natural outcome of such ideas. 
Brueckner has demonstrated clearly this condition through his 
analysis of instructional practices in typical classes. His report is 
available in the Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. ! 

That such practices do not represent the thinking of those who 
conceive of arithmetic and of mathematics in broader terms is 
revealed by a number of articles. Brownell has discussed in the 
Tenth Yearbook? and elsewhere the psychology of arithmetic learn- 
ing. He has emphasized the need for and the function of meaning 
and understanding on the part of the learner. Buckingham has 
discussed similarly the social implications of arithmetic and the 
functions of “significance, meaning, and insight’ in arithmetic 
instruction. Other authorities in the field have attempted to define 
arithmetic as something beyond but yet inclusive of number expres- 
sions and techniques. They have tried to attract attention to the 
narrowness and barrenness of much of the current teaching in the 
field. This is a problem which challenges supervision to the utmost. 

1 The Teaching of Arithmetic. Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 


matics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, pp. 32-50. 
2 [bid., pp. 1-32. 
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However, it seems very evident that before supervisors will be able 
to progress far in leading the teachers into more tenable and more 
fruitful practices the supervisors themselves must achieve some rather 
fundamental alterations in their own thinking in this regard. 

The systems of notation have been inadequately taught. There 
has been illogical sequence in the presentation of techniques and 
practices. The development of proper meaningful understanding 
has not taken place. Too much reliance has been placed upon repeti- 
tive practice and habituation and too little upon judgment and 
discriminative ability. The social and personal implications of 
that which is learned is commonly neglected. And yet there can be 
no doubt but that children have learned. As supervisors, it would 
seem that the production of improvement in such a pattern should 
be relatively easy. But to do so properly one must keep both feet 
on the ground and keep one’s mind freed from slogans. 

There are many opportunities for improving the procedures with 
number processes. Long division has long been considered as being 
of special difficulty. By making careful studies of the ideas and 
conditions involved it has been possible to reduce the difficulty of 
that unit materially. In like manner other aspects of the work 
may be facilitated to make for greater proficiency in practice and 
for clearer understanding in learning. This can be done only when 
teachers and administrators are willing to study this field to dis- 
cover the factors and possibilities which are involved. 











EVALUATING THE INTANGIBLES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


D. WELTY LEFEVER, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California 


It would seem to be one of the contrary whims of things as they 
are that the less important phases of child growth and learning 
can be most readily measured and the really significant elements 
are exceedingly difficult to approach. As everyone knows, skills 
acquired and information possessed are quite easily checked by 
means of standardized objective tests, while character and personal 
qualities seem almost beyond the bounds of measurement. As a 
result we often obtain a distorted picture of the child and his develop- 
ment. 

The scholastic accomplishments of the child may dominate the 
total pattern to the exclusion of all but a few vague and elusive 
teacher judgments concerning his personality and background. 
Since we deal with the child in terms of what we know, or think 
we know, about him, it is imperative that we recognize the limita- 
tions of the measures we now use and that we develop more adequate 
means for studying his characteristics and needs. 

If measurement in the strictest interpretation of the term is not 
always possible, for the present at least, we can experiment with 
various devices for increasing the number of facts in our possession 
concerning the child's behavior and his manner of interacting with 
his environment. Measurement implies “‘units’’ of approximately 
equal meaning or value. With most of the elements of personality, 
however, we have considerable difficulty arriving at acceptable 
definitions for these elements and we are far from a well-established 
basis for quantitative thinking. Any amount of mutual agreement 
between educational workers concerning what we mean by various 
terms employed to describe the child, his growth and behavior, is 
just that much of a beginning toward what may ultimately become 
a scale for measurement. 

In the meantime we must explore, invent, discuss, adopt work- 
ing definitions, capitalize upon the experience of the classroom 
teacher, and devise every possible means for uncovering clues 
concerning the cnaracteristic reactions of each child. We shall have 
to remember of course that a “‘clue’’ does not always mean a “‘con- 
viction. If we can not measure, we can observe, judge, look for 
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indications, evaluate, or appraise the various phases of growth and 
development. 

We are continually urged to think of the child as a whole and 
are warned of the danger that arises from the attempt to piece together 
the results of our testing program to form an incomplete and fre- 
quently distorted picture. Unfortunately the limitations of human 
ability are such that no one can possibly understand and keep in 
the focus of his attention anything so complex as the whole person- 
ality of a living, growing child. Analysis and a piecemeal considera- 
tion of each separate phase will always be necessary. The words 
we invent to describe such parts of the whole are of necessity artificial 
and inadequate and by the nature of things always will be. The 
reality is whole and complete; our understanding is biased and 
bears but little resemblance to the original. Such limitations must 
be kept constantly in mind to prevent us from becoming too well 
satisfied with the results of our attempts at diagnosing the needs of 
the child. 

The first and most important step in the effort to evaluate the 
intangible phases of the school program is to determine quite definitely 
and specifically just what outcomes we hope will result from that 
program. These outcomes must be listed in terms of changes in 
pupil behavior. How is the pupil going to act? What is he going to 
say? What will he be able to do? What emotional response is he 
likely to make as a result of the activity we are trying to evaluate? 
Obviously a most careful, detailed, and highly specific analysis of 
pupil behavior must be made to determine what can be expected 
under varying conditions. If a paper-and-pencil test or a measure 
of performance is desired, some device must be invented for creating 
a situation in which the pupil is likely to respond with the sort of 
behavior we wish to study. This is not simple and the test situa- 
tions invented are often extremely artificial. 

Elementary principals and classroom teachers, although seldom 
experts in the techniques of test construction, occupy a strategic posi- 
tion in the development of new measures and devices for evaluation. 
Their daily contacts with children under learning conditions that 
are steadily becoming more lifelike will make possible the develop- 
ment of methods of child study superior to those produced in the 
university laboratory or clinic. Co-operation between active teachers 
and principals and measurement workers is the key to progress in 
this field. 

Many varied and interesting attempts have been made to con- 
struct new kinds of instruments for child study. Yearbooks and 
professional journals are filled with excellent examples. A few illus- 
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trations from several unpublished studies at the University of Southern 
California may serve to indicate possible approaches to the problem. 
These studies do not represent profound contributions to research 
in this field, nor are they exceptionally original in plan; but they 
show that devices for evaluating classroom activities can be made 
by the teacher and applied by her with the minimum of technical 
assistance. 

A seventh-grade teacher wished to discover what personal prob- 
lems her pupils considered most serious.1 The children first made 
lists of their own difficulties which they described in any manner 
they chose. These lists were analyzed and served as the basis for a 
series of problem-questions. Each problem was first presented 
as a brief description of the difficulties of some fictitious pupil and 
was then focused in the form of a direct question. A few samples 
follow: 

“Mary doesn't have time to study at home because she has to 
take her music and dancing lesson. Do you have such duties and 
find it hard to study?” 

“Nancy's parents never taught her the proper things to do at 
parties and, when she attends, it troubles her because she does not 
think she is doing the right thing. Would you like to know more 
about proper manners?” 

“Harold is unhappy at home because his family have so little 
money to buy the things they need. He is sometimes hungry because 
there isn't enough to eat or his clothes are old because there isn't 
enough money to buy new clothes. Is your home like this?” 

“James and Betty have no duties at home. They are waited 
on by their parents and other people. Do other people wait on you 
most of the time?” 

From all appearances the children responded more freely because 
each question was prefaced by an account of the experience of some 
other person. 

A study of creative verse writing raised the problem: how can 
two sixth-grade classes be compared in terms of the quantity and 
quality of verse written by the pupils in these two groups?? One 
class had been taught in the traditional manner; the other was given 
stimulation and encouragement in the writing of creative verse. 
A systematic plan of rating was devised centering around four cri- 
teria: (1) idea, (2) imagery, (3) rhythm, (4) originality. Three 
experts in verse writing formed a jury and made independent ratings 





1 Marjorie McGlothlin, ‘Pupil Difficulties in the Transition from Elementary School to Junior High 
School,"* unpublished Master's thesis in Education, University of Southern California, Los Ange. _ 

2 Mari orie Aileen Brewster, “An Investigation of the Factors which Affect the Verse Writing of 
Sixth Grade Children,’ unpublished Master's thesis in Education, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1938. 
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for each pupil-product submitted to them. A very essential caution 
was observed: the jury did not know from which group the verse 
had come. 

When children listen to radio programs do they pay any attention 
to the sponsor and his advertising? Do they believe the arguments 
presented? Credulity was measured by a multiple choice test in 
which the advertiser's reasoning was contrasted with the customary 
health instruction given in the schools. ! Another test was constructed 
to determine whether the children were able to identify the product 
of the sponsor with the character of the radio program. Parents 
were consulted through questionnaires and interviews to discover how 
many children had attempted to persuade their parents to purchase 
the product advertised. These results were correlated with the pupil's 
ability to associate the product and the radio program. 

A study of pupil-initiative, leadership, participation in group 
activities, degree of co-operation, and mutual helpfulness was made 
by means of a “mystery box game" devised by Dr. Alfred Lewerenz 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. The research was conducted in a 
number of schools by a classroom teacher.? A locked box, called the 
“mystery box’ is shown a class group. It is suggested that there is 
something interesting in the box. To obtain the key a game must 
be played involving the matching of letters to form words and finally 
the combining of words to make sentences. The rules of the game 
were posted on the bulletin board where they were readily available 
to all. Every child was given a handful of small cards each of which 
carried a letter of the alphabet in one of several colors and a number. 
The rules informed the children that letters of the same color belonged 
in one sentence and that the number on the card indicated the order 
within the sentence. 

As the children traced cards, matched the letters, and com- 
pleted sentences their namies were recorded. When twelve sentences 
were completed the method of obtaining the key to the mystery box 
was apparent as the last word in each sentence told the location of 
the key. This game yielded valuable clues as to amount and char- 
acter of co-operation, who participated, who did not, and the degree 
of leadership evidenced by individual members of the group. 

A classroom teacher wished to compare the conduct of elemen- 
tary pupils during different phases of the day's program. * A systematic 





1Dorothy E. Traeger, “The Influence of Radio Advertising on Elementary School Children,” 
unpublished Master's thesis in Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1937. 
2Gloria M. McIntire, “The Objective Measurement of the Social Adjustment of Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Pupils Receiving Instruction Under an Activity Curriculum,’ unpublished Master's thesis in 
Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1932. 
 . 3 Eugenia O'Brien, “A Comparative Study of Growth in Good Social Habits in Elementary School 
yaaa unpublished Master's thesis in Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
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check list was constructed in which several series of specific behavior 
patterns were classified under the headings: co-operation, courtesy, 
dependableness, judgment, initiative, self-reliance, orderliness, econ- 
omy of time, effort, and materials. An example is given for each 
classification: 


1. Co-operation—'’He accepts group decisions without crabbing.” 

2. Courtesy—*He is willing to await his turn graciously in speak- 
ing, in line, use of equipment, and the like.” 

3. Dependableness—**He has working equipment on hand and in 
good condition.” 

4. Judgment—"He is asked for advice by other children who 
respect his opinion.”’ 

5. Initiative—**He volunteers to participate in committee work.” 

6. Reliance—‘He uses own resources fully before asking for 

help.” 

Orderliness—**He keeps his desk clean.”’ 

8. Economy—'‘He goes promptly from one group to another.” 


_ 


Half-hour observation periods were arranged during four phases 
of the program: (a) unit of work period, (b) drill period, (c) physical 
education, and (d) free-play time. In this way the time interval of 
the thirty-minute observation period became the unit of measure. 
The check list provided three columns, ‘always,’ “occasionally,” 
and “seldom.” As specific examples of positive or negative behavior 
were recognized by the observer the child’s name was written in the 
appropriate column and in the section allotted to that behavior pat- 
tern. An adjustment score was obtained from the number of times 
any given child's name appeared on the check list. 

More effective methods for evaluating child development will 
grow from the cumulative study of many children by many teachers 
with some technical assistance from the specialists in measurement. 
We shall need to learn how to see the specific evidences of desirable 
changes in behavior as they become apparent in the natural setting 
of the classroom, the laboratory, the shop, and the playground. 
It is extremely unlikely that any dramatic or sensational discoveries 
will revolutionize the field of child study and measurement. Only 
patient observation and painstaking analysis will produce an effective 
plan for appraising the work of the elementary school. 











TOMORROW’S TEACHERS ' 


ROSALIND CassipDy, Convenor of the School of Education, 
Mills College, Oakland 


In this time of war and conflict I heard a talk given a few days 
ago which the speaker facetiously entitled “Does Sanity Make One 
Too Conspicuous?” Some of us, after that September day last 
autumn when war was declared in Europe, felt that sanity was out- 
lawed, sane planning of no use, the work of our lives for the welfare 
and development of children of no avail. But courage has returned 
and a greater challenge and resolve is upon the educators of this 
country. 

It is very important for every citizen to know how the teachers 
of this country are selected and educated and in what ways institu- 
tions for the education of teachers are trying to do this task more 
effectively. The reason that this is of first importance is that teachers 
have great influence in the development of the nation’s most precious 
crop—the children of the United States. It is believed that if the 
best conservation methods are not used in developing our nation’s 
most precious crop, then our very basis of existence as a democracy 
is threatened. Teachers are with children more waking hours each 
day during the years of school attendance than are the parents. 
Their influence on the child, their sense of responsibility for its fullest 
development or for dullness or lack of interest, or even delinquency, 
is of primary importance, not alone to parents, but to every citizen. 

Many studies have been undertaken in which the effort has been 
made to define what makes a good teacher, but little of value has 
come out of such studies for those who would devise objective rating 
blanks by which we could easily predict success in this field. What 
has been discovered is that the child learns from a teacher for whom 
there is a feeling of respect and affection, in a situation where the 
affective factors are positive. A recent study by Prescott, entitled 
Emotion and the Educative Process, makes clear the fact that one 
learns when one’s feelings or emotions are drawn to the elements in 
the learning experiencé, one very large element of which, obviously, 
is the teacher. 

What cues then have such studies given to educational institu- 
tions now selecting and educating tomorrow's teachers? 





1 An address given over Radio Station +g sponsored by the Twenty-eighth District, California 
Congress of —— and Teachers, December 22, 1939. 


aniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the A easel Process. A Report of the Committee on the 
Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process. Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
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First, it is evident that in schools of education all over this 
country much attention is being paid to the selection and advising 
of those who show a desire to undertake preparation for the profession 
of teaching. Such procedure can be illustrated by what is being done 
at Mills College. In general it is representative of the best procedure 
in progressive institutions throughout the United States. 

The first step in this process of selecting students for professional 
preparation is that of initial appraisal and advising. Whether the 
student first expresses an interest in professional preparation for 
teaching by electing the introductory course in education, or whether 
she presents herself with preliminary work taken elsewhere, the 
School of Education feels obligated to appraise her qualifications 
for the teaching profession with the best tools available and either 
to advise her with an individually selected program to continue in 
education or to advise her to train for some other profession. The 
following tools used in this advising process: the student's cumulative 
record; aptitude test scores; general academic standing; standing on 
the general sophomore examination (American Council Co-operative 
Test Service); health record; estimate of the student's interest in 
education, ability to lead groups, creative ability, personality, ability 
to communicate (both oral and written), social sensitivity, and social 
competence. 

The student who wishes to enter upon professional preparation 
for teaching appears in person before an advisory committee of the 
School of Education to review her plans and be advised on personal 
development and program needs. 

Now the second step is individual guidance and sponsorship, 
which we think is very important. If a student is approved for the 
professional education program, she outlines, with careful advising, 
a program of studies leading to the credential which she prefers. 
This must be sponsored by her major adviser and approved by the 
chairman of the fields of concentration concerned, and the Convenor 
of the School of Education. If a graduate degree is to be undertaken 
along with a program leading to a credential, those responsible for 
graduate work must also approve the total program. 

The third step is admission to directed teaching. Such admission 
is contingent upon favorable action of the Student Program and 
Credential Committee. Students appear in person before this com- 
mittee before beginning their directed teaching. ~The membership 
of this committee is rather imposing. It consists of the chairman 
of the departments of the School of Education, the Recorder, the 
chairman of the Department of Psychology, one representative from 
each of the four academic schools, the methods course instructors, 
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and the supervisors of directed teaching. The Convenor of the School 
of Education serves as chairman of this committee. The qualifica- 
tions and preparations of candidates for the secondary credential 
are vouched for by the chairmen of the departments in which the 
teaching fields of concentration are taken. The privilege of practice 
teaching is not easy to gain and carries with it sponsorship of the 
training institution. 

The final step is approval for credential recommendation. In 
May before the candidates are to be recommended for credentials in 
June the candidates present themselves to the Committee on Student 
Programs and Credentials for final approval. At that time the chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology examines them for under- 
standing of principles of learning, and the teachers of special cur- 
riculum methods present questions on materials and approaches in 
their teaching majors and minors. Reports from the supervisors of 
directed teaching inform the committee with respect to the actual 
classroom experience and performance of the candidate. 

Now this discussion so far has dealt mainly with the selection 
and guidance of prospective teachers. It was given in some detail 
to show the importance placed upon careful selection of those who 
are to work with children. Next the educational experiences demanded 
of prospective teachers should be considered. Assured of a fine social 
personality, good health, intelligence and interest in the educational 
task, the educational institutions are increasingly emphasizing a 
broad liberal education for all teachers in the first two years of college 
as an essential foundation upon which a specialization in two or more 
subject fields may be rounded out in the junior, senior, and graduate 
years of study. They are demanding that all teachers be prepared 
in basic knowledge of child psychology, growth and development of 
children, and home and community relationships. The student 
must know especially about the age group she is to teach. Further, 
the new teacher must know about the school as a social unit and 
be able and willing to contribute to the school as a whole and to 
enterprises in the community of which the school is a part. 

Schools of education are aware that they must provide for a 
realistic relationship between what is taught to prospective teachers 
and what they in turn must teach when they actually go into 
the school. They must further help the prospective teacher with 
tools and techniques by which his subject area can best be presented, 
and by methods of conducting a class and keeping order and evaluating 
the progress of children in the learning process. 

A very encouraging sign in this country is the extensive research 
and attention to a study of better ways of serving all ages of persons 
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from nursery school through adult years in the educational process. 
This research goes on constantly in individual institutions, in city 
school departments, such as Oakland, with its own department of 
research, and in state departments of education. The California State 
Department of Education has made outstanding contributions to the 
study of education and is now carrying on a number of studies. Of 
special note are those in elementary education, in the secondary 
education through a group of co-operating high schools, and in teacher 
education. This last study has engaged the attention of large groups 
of teachers all over the state who have been invited to work together 
to aid the State Department in upgrading the state teaching cre- 
dential requirements. This is really a remarkable demonstration 
of the democratic process and of a way of promoting teacher growth 
through study of the qualifications in their own field. 

One national study of note is that supported by Rockefeller 
Foundation funds and sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is called “The Co-operative Study in Teacher Education” 
and will continue over a five-year period. Thirty institutions of 
various types are co-operating in this study, and from it should 
come much of value to all institutions engaged in solving the major 
problems of teacher education. 

Now a final word should be said about the 2,000,000 teachers 
who are actually now engaged in teaching in the United States. 
There is an increasing interest in the in-service education of teachers 
and in many places promotion and increased salary depend upon the 
teacher's efforts toward self-improvement. Educational institutions 
feel obligated to encourage the continuous growth of their alumni 
by offering extension education, graduate courses especially planned 
for teacher development, study conferences, and summer programs. 
The alumni college and the summer workshop are two forms of 
summer opportunity which have been recently stressed. Many 
school systems plan special institutes and meetings throughout the 
year for their teachers. Committee work in a school or in a city-wide 
curriculum development undertaking is becoming increasingly a 
valuable means of individual growth. The Kellogg Foundation, 
through its support of the Michigan Community Health Service, 
offers teachers club programs, week-end camps, and a number of 
ingenious plans to help teachers in their need for individual develop- 
ment. The Los Angeles Board of Education has just announced a 
summer workshop of five weeks, where at no cost the Los Angeles 
teachers may study their own teaching problems with expert aid 
and source material. 
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Travel plans for teachers and recognition of such by school 
departments as a means of teacher growth are popular in the areas 
where teachers receive above average compensation. 

The great variety of conditions to be found in the educational 
facilities and the school environment of teachers and children in the 
United States is a challenge to educators. Here are to be found great 
differences in standards, extremes in high achievement balanced 
against substandard teacher education, a great range in the quality 
of provision for safe school buildings, adequate educational pro- 
grams, and number of days of schooling. It is encouraging to see, 
however, that the needs are being met; much research is under way, 
higher demands are being made, and with adequate public support 
for educational values, American children, the justification for all 
this effort, will be given a better opportunity to grow into intelli- 
gent citizenship with the help of poised and able leaders. Tomor- 
row 's teachers will be selected more carefully and will receive a wider 
and more effective preparation for this all important task—education 
in a democracy. 











SCHOOL PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE HOMES 
OF FOREIGN-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


L. S. Trreman, Professor of Education, University of New Mexico 


The major portion of the American population has a “foreign” 
background. It is a common experience to find citizens who have 
among their maternal or paternal grandparents one or more who 
were born outside the United States. Whatever their reason for 
coming to America, these foreigners had one common characteristic, 
a deep-rooted desire to improve the conditions in which their chil- 
dren would grow up. By the standards of America, they were gen- 
erally poor, but a willingness to toil and sacrifice plus the extraordinary 
economic development of the past seventy-five years brought many 
of them a certain measure of financial stability. 


THE ECoNoMIC PROBLEM 


With the ‘foreign’! children now in school the situation is 
somewhat different. Their immediate families have recently arrived 
in the United States and time has not elapsed for them to reach a 
satisfactory economic level. Many of them are still in the class of 
unskilled workers and without capital. The importance of this point 
is better realized when the concomitants of status are studied. Ladd 
reports: “No marked relationships have been found between reading 
ability and gross scores on social economic status of the home.. .’? 
But it is difficult to reconcile these findings with a theoretical con- 
sideration of beginning reading. For example, McKee says, 


There can be no reading without meanings. And there can be no meanings 
unless the reader has accumulated a wealth of concepts and experiences with 
which to interpret the symbols he sees in writing and print. Consequently 
whatever can be done to provide the prospective reader with important 
experiences is essential to adequate preparations for reading. * 


It would seem that a child coming from a home where he is surrounded 
with books, magazines, and other evidences of a literary heritage 
would be better prepared for reading than the child coming from a 
home unable to provide such an environment. 

Again it is the economic status at least in part that results in 
many unfortunate situations among the foreign born. A knowledge 





1 For convenience the children of rnp Sy families are referred to as foreign. 

2 Margaret Rhodes Ladd, The Relation of Social, Economic and Personal Characteristics to Reading 
Ability. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933, P: 83. 

3 Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934, p. 100. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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of proper diet for growing children is of little avail when there is 
next to nothing with which to purchase these foods. Living in one 
or two rooms amidst insanitary conditions is not done from choice 
but from economic necessity. Segregation in the foreign quarter is 
partly due to this cause. The harsh treatment of many children 
may be the psychological result of the insecurity of the parents. 
The incessant migrations of certain of our foreign groups from one 
work area to another is caused by the search for work. When all 
their efforts are concentrated on keeping a roof over their heads, 
clothing on their backs, and food in their stomachs, it can scarcely 
be expected that these people can give much consideration to spiritual 
values. Their daily conversation and all their whole thought revolves 
around this struggle for existence. When times were different a 
foreigner might acquire a farm or small store for himself, but under 
present conditions he is more likely to be working in a gang or on a 
piece-work basis where physical strength and endurance take the 
place of initiative and intelligence. The child whose home is dom- 
inated by such conditions finds little in his surroundings that is 
stimulating to intellectual growth or that provides him with the 
“wealth of concepts and experiences’ which are necessary for his 
continuous development. 


THE SociAL PROBLEM 


The attitude of the parents toward the school is of great import- 
ance. There are exceptional children among the foreign families as 
among native American families who will rise above every handicap 
to great achievement, but these are the unusual ones, and the concern 
of the school is primarily with the majority and not the exceptions. 
If the foreign parents came from a country where education had 
been regarded as a necessity, they will attempt to send their children 
to school regularly, but if the parents came from a country where 
education was provided only for certain classes and where their own 
schooling had been limited, they are likely to hold education in low 
esteem and make little effort to send the children to school. 

Wherever the efforts of the children contribute to the family 
income, parents frequently have no hesitation in keeping the children 
out of school to work. Parenthetically, it might be said that the 
curriculum of many schools having a foreign population is so far 
removed from these pupils’ interest and need that the parents see 
little gain in sending their children to school. A fixed and arbitrary 
curriculum is unsuited to the needs of the population in different 
geographic regions. Such inflexibility is so at variance, moreover, 
with present psychological principles that it is indefensible. 
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Too often, differences between the social customs of the foreign 
and native groups lead to misunderstanding. The choice and prepara- 
tion of food, fashion of clothing, types of leisure activities, and social 
habits are different. It is quite human that each group think that 
the other group is peculiar. Since the child is a member of both 
groups he is in a predicament. Part of the time his foreign ways 
provide amusement for the native groups in school, while at other 
times the new habits he has formed at school cause misunderstanding 
at home. He is not old enough to appreciate the worth of the social 
customs which guide his parents; he is torn between the desire to 
defend and revere his parents and the temptation to ridicule them as 
the native children do at school. The result is conflict and heartache. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The greatest single barrier to understanding is language. The 
policy of American schools has been to ignore the native language 
of the foreign child. He is urged to speak English on the playgrounds, 
on the streets, at home, and to read English books. If the child 
were to follow these commands literally it would mean that he would 
be cut off from much of the intimate life at home, for frequently the 
mother understands little English. This insistence upon the use 
of English leads the child to look upon the ways of his parents as 
un-American, old-fashioned, foreign, to be changed as soon as pos- 
sible. This in turn causes the parents much unhappiness. They 
are proud to see their children becoming like other American boys 
and girls but are often bewildered at the results. The child is also 
bewildered, for in one environment he is American in thought and 
action and in another he is foreign in every aspect of behavior. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TEACHER ATTITUDE 


This inevitable conflict of customs can be minimized or intensified 
by the policy of the school. In schools enrolling foreign children the 
key position is occupied by the teacher. If she knows something of 
foreign languages, the conditions of their homeland, and is apprecia- 
tive of the contribution of foreigners to American culture, she can 
be an ambassador of good will between the native and foreign groups. 
The light of understanding illuminates many otherwise incompre- 
hensible incidents. Yet a knowledge of languages alone is not suffi- 
cient. She must understand the culture and she must be sympathetic 
to it. In certain school systems the administration has attempted 
to solve this problem by employing teachers who come from the 
same national background as the foreign-born parents. The success 
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of the policy seems to depend upon the individual teacher. Some 
have become ultra-Americanized and are impatient with the foreigners. 
Such persons will probably do more damage than someone who had 
no knowledge of the language but who is strong in tact, common 
sense, and sympathetic understanding. 

Every one accepts the principle that the teacher must study the 
individual child. To do this she must visit the home not once but 
many times. She can compute the child's I.Q., his reading quotient, 
his arithmetic index from the performance in school tests, but she 
can not know the child until she knows his home. 

A certain county superintendent of schools forced his reluctant 
teachers to visit homes. One teacher confessed that nothing had 
ever happened to her which so completely changed her attitude to 
her pupils. She understood why Juan was always late, why Salvador 
was so irritable, why Maria cared so little for school. Enlightenment 
brought understanding. Probably the parents should visit the 
school, but ordinarily it is difficult to induce them to come. Their 
clothing, their language, their ignorance of American customs 
confuse them and they prefer to remain at home. Consequently, 
their information about school comes through the children and is 
colored by the attitude of the children. Under such circumstances 
the school must in the interest of children seek the parents and win 
their confidence. After the teacher explains the purposes of the 
school, the parents will usually see the reasonableness of the educa- 
tional program and co-operate with the teacher. 


RECOGNITION OF VALUES IN THE FOREIGN CULTURE 


The use of foreign material in the school is another moot ques- 
tion. One point of view is represented by the statement, “You 
foreigners are in America now and the quicker you break with the 
past the quicker you will become Americans.’ The other point of 
view is represented in the statement, “You must become Americans 
and learn to understand the customs and ideals of America but 
that does not mean that you should forget your homeland. America 
is great and is growing in greatness by utilizing the contributions of 
all lands." Accordingly in one school nothing is permitted that 
Suggests the foreign background. In another school the art, music, 
dances, and examples of handwork of the foreign culture are wel- 
comed. There is no experimental evidence upon this question; 
common sense must prevail. If it is believed that Americanization 
is facilitated by the abrupt sundering of all old ties, inquiry should 
be made concerning the attitudes that are engendered by such action. 
It makes the child ashamed of his home and parents when the schools 
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take the attitude that he must foreswear everything in his past. The 
parents are bewildered, hurt, indignant, and are likely to cling to 
their established customs because of their resentment. 

In the community where the school utilizes the foreign back- 
ground a different situation prevails. The teachers show by their 
actions and remarks that they appreciate the different culture and 
since children pattern themselves after the teacher they, too, show 
more appreciation of the parents’ background. A much happier 
feeling then exists between school and the home. It is paradoxical to 
exclaim over the beautiful costumes of some foreign dance as shown 
in the motion pictures when we might see the same dance in the same 
costume authentically presented in some corner of our own city. 

In a recent issue of Progressive Education is a description of the 
activities of some children who studied various national groups in an 
adjacent city. 


The values of such a study cannot be measured in terms of knowledge 
gained. The actual contact with first and second generation immigrants has 
produced a totally different concept of American life. Foreigners are no 
longer just “queer people,” but possessors of recipes for delicious new dishes, 
teachers of gay songs and dances, artists using bright, strong colors in their 
costumes, their household decorations, and their festivals. ! 


The public school is striving to teach democracy, but in many 
places our actions speak louder than our words. The necessity for 
every citizen to speak English as an agency for national unity and a 
means of inculcating American ideas is apparent, but there is no 
reason for ruthlessness and suppression of other tongues and cus- 
toms. As Ben M. Cherrington, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, 
United States Department of State, speaking before the 1939 National 
Convention of the National Education Association in San Francisco, 
said, “It is not enough for governments in their official relations to 
follow the Good Neighbor policy, indispensable as that is. It is 
necessary that the people themselves shall become good neighbors.’ * 


1 Elizabeth Owens Hall, “Studying European Cultures in the Chicago Area,"* Progressive Education, 
XVI (October, 1939), 427-430. Used by permission of the publisher 
2 Journal of the National Education Association, V1 (September, 1939), 170. 











HELPING TEACHERS TO USE RADIO 
ELIZABETH Goupy, Director of Radio, Los Angeles County Schools 


In two decades, American broadcasting has come to take its 
place, not only as a business for private gain, but as a great public 
resource. Today radio is the major instrument of political, com- 
mercial, educational, and religious propaganda and one of the most 
vital factors in the civilized world, touching every phase of social 
life. Because of radio, men know the world about them as no people 
ever did before. The President of the United States has come into 
millions of living rooms to talk directly about the nation’s problems. 
Men and women, boys and girls have sat in the great audience that 
listened to the challenges of der Fuhrer; to Neville Chamberlain 
speaking from Number 10 Downing Street; and to Daladier defying 
the enemies of France. Over the air waves the whole world has 
heard the pulse beat of Europe in each new crisis. The greatest 
orchestras in the world have played in the humblest American homes, 
and the bravest adventurers have conversed at the family fireside. 
Each day radio finds new tasks to perform. 

What happens to these millions of listeners? Surely, their 
emotions are affected; their attitudes are modified; their thinking 
stimulated; and their sensitivity to problems is increased. Are 
these millions being educated by radio? If education deals with the 
wide range of change in human beings, then radio is an educational 
force; and like other human forces it is capable of positive or negative 
direction. This is the challenge that radio makes to the school. 

Again, if the school is the center of the boy's or girl's orientation, 
the place where his in-school and out-of-school experiences may be 
integrated and interpreted, then supervisors and teachers must 
accept the fact that the radio experience is an important contributor 
to the development of the whole personality and that the school has a 
responsibility for making effective use of this instrument of instruction. 

How can supervisors help teachers and administrators to utilize 
this medium? Here are several lines along which supervisors need 
to work if radio is to be used effectively. A first responsibility is to 
secure and distribute information about radio programs to teachers. 
This information will concern broadcasts that can be used during 
school hours and those for suggested or assigned out-of-school listen- 
ing. There is a wide variety of both types of broadcasts; the Los 
Angeles County Schools’ radio office has found that over one hundred 
local and network broadcasts which contain materials related to the 
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curriculum are available, not to mention forty-nine daily newscasts 
and news commentary programs. This wealth of broadcast material 
includes such excellent series as the ““American School of the Air,” 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” “Standard School Broad- 
casts,’ “Democracy in Action,” “American Wildlife,’ “‘Let’s Pre- 
tend,’ “Art for your Sake,” and “Lest We Forget.’ Information 
about network radio programs may be secured from the local out- 
lets or from the central office of the network. ! 

Advanced information about a particular program may be 
obtained by writing directly to the program named or to the pro- 
ducer of that program, at the station where it originates. For 
instance, a letter to “Americans at Work,’ Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring informa- 
tion about the occupations to be featured during the next month. 
Advance information may be compiled and distributed by a central 
audio-visual office to teachers within the district. For instance, in 
Los Angeles County, there are three such sources: The Los Angeles 
City Radio Bulletin, Los Angeles County Radio Log, and the Listeners’ 
Guide to Radio Programs pubiished by the Long Beach City Schools. 
If this information can not be distributed through a central source a 
teacher committee in a school may be responsible for serving the 
entire faculty by means of a listing of available programs. Student 
committees are sometimes capable of getting this information and 
keeping up-to-date listings on bulletin boards. As a classroom 
activity this is valuable because it involves letter writing, telephoning, 
reading, and personal contacts with those in the field of radio. 


How to SELEcT RADIO PROGRAMS 


The next question which teachers who plan to use radio pro- 
grams for the first time may rightly ask of a supervisor, or an admin- 
istrator, concerns the bases on which they should select radio pro- 
grams. Each teacher should be the ultimate judge for the selection 
of broadcasts for in-school or out-of-school listening according to the 
particular needs of her group, but, wherever possible, pupils should 
assist with choosing the program and planning for the listening. 
A broadcast should meet the general educational objectives of the 
school and provide important educational experiences which can not 
be secured otherwise. Programs should be chosen because the 
materials and experiences are related to work going on within the 
classroom in solving problems, directing inquiry, revising beliefs, 





1 National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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developing skills, enlarging horizons, extending understandings, and 
enhancing emotional satisfaction. 

Programs should fit easily into scheduled class periods. In the 
elementary school fifteen-minute broadcasts are more suitable than 
longer ones because their success depends upon concentrated listen- 
ing and adequate time for preparation and follow-up. The content 
should be closely related to the background, interests, and maturity 
level of the pupils. It should be well organized, authoritative, reliable, 
and pertinent. Programs selected should have a high quality of 
performance. 


PREPARATION FOR LISTENING 


Effective school broadcasting requires a person of ability in 
the classroom as well as at the microphone. The skill of the teacher 
in using the program is just as important as that of the broadcaster 
in presenting it. Merely exposing pupils to significant educational 
materials does not necessarily result in growth. Effective listening 
to radio programs needs the same kind of careful preparation that is 
required for the use of other educational materials. 

Preparation techniques depend upon the needs and interests of 
pupils in an individual classroom. Boys and girls may help to choose 
the broadcast and to plan for the listening. The teacher must pre- 
pare herself, know her purposes, and plan the approach with her 
pupils. Enough experiences must be provided to make the broad- 
cast meaningful. Different pupils may be prepared to listen for 
different things. 

One of the most important factors in determining the effectiveness 
of a broadcast will be the teacher's attitude. Pupils will be as 
enthusiastic or as indifferent as the teacher. There should be a 
preparation period for the programs to be heard out of school as 
well as for those in school although preparation for out-of-school 
listening will probably be less extensive. 

Experience has shown teachers that the best listening period is 
an informal one and that reseating or physical adjustments need 
be made well before broadcast time. If possible the radio should be 
used in the regular classroom with the broadcast being accepted as a 
normal part of school work. Almost without exception schools have 
reported as unsuccessful the use of radio where the students listened 
in an auditorium or in a crowded room. Since purposeful listening 
is an activity in itself, other activity is seldom required. In fact, radio- 
program listening provides an opportunity to develop good listening 
habits. Music broadcasts may permit physical activities such as 
Singing or rhythmic expression. Writing or note-taking during 
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the listening is often profitable for older students but need not be a 
required activity. 

Pupils should face the radio which should be placed as near the 
center front of the room as possible. Proper tuning may be assigned 
to a boy interested in radio who understands the various adjust- 
ments. The receiving set should be tuned in several minutes before 
program time and the volume reduced until the broadcast begins. 
Talking, showing pictures, pointing to maps, writing on the black- 
board, or walking about the room during the broadcast should be 
reduced to a minimum. 


FoLtLtow-up ACTIVITIES 


There should be a follow-up of the broadcast even though it 
must be carried on at a later time; however, provision for these 
activities can be made while the experience is fresh in mind. As 
with preparation techniques, follow-up procedures depend upon 
the purposes for listening. The follow-up should seldom be merely 
an attempt to check informational content; and activities may include 
an informal conversation period, writing notes in a Diary of Radio 
Programs, individual reports, oral or written, dramatizing of related 
materials, letter writing—fan mail, vocabulary development, col- 
lecting exhibits, creative art work, the bringing in of pictures related 
to the topic, retelling of interesting parts, and relating experiences con- 
nected with the broadcast. Interest which has been generated by a 
broadcast may lead into a subunit of work which will last several 
days or longer. 


CLASSROOM BrRoaDCASTS AS MOTIVATION 


Supervisors can acquaint teachers with another way of using 
radio, that of utilizing the radio experience to motivate the tools of 
learning—reading, writing, and speech—through a study of radio 
communication and through the preparation and presentation of 
classroom broadcasts. One eighth-grade class studied newscasts. 
Radio news and commentary were compared with newspaper reporting 
and editorializing. From this comparison arose such questions as: 


What are the sources of news? 

How can we check news for prejudice? 
Why are there conflicting reports? 

Who is responsible for editing the news? 


Student committees were selected to discover the answers. 
This demanded purposeful reading and research and led to a class 
discussion on radio and censorship, and later to one on propaganda 
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in the news. Informal speech was motivated. The subunit cul- 
minated in the writing and presentation of an original radio play 
dealing with propaganda. Writing the play led pupils to discover 
the elements of good, natural conversational style, characterization, 
and climax. Punctuation and sentence structure were emphasized 
because pupils discovered that the actors must be able to read and 
understand lines before they can play the parts. The production 
of the drama improved speech skills, oral reading, increased knowledge 
of radio techniques, and developed standards for radio plays. The 
total experience led pupils, not only to develop skills, but to face 
significant problems in a democratic way. Democracy must have 
taken on a new meaning for those boys and girls, not only through 
problem solving and the development of a critical attitude toward 
this new medium, but through the personal relationships that had 
grown out of group responsibilities. 


BROADCASTING OVER A LOCAL STATION 


Still another phase of the radio education program which super- 
visors might encourage is the actual production of a radio series 
over a local station. These programs should not exploit student 
talent but instead present culminating activities of classroom units. 
They may include an original radio drama on traffic safety, a con- 
versation in which a student, a parent, and a teacher participate, a 
verse-choir program, or a musical tour of the United States. This 
experience from daily life is excellent motivation for pupil effort, 
and anyone who has watched boys and girls during a rehearsal and 
broadcast period at a radio studio will recognize that it is a significant 
experience. Such a series requires careful planning and the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the administrative and teaching personnel. 
A school radio series should be planned after teachers have had 
some experience with radio. Administrators will also find that a 
broadcast series serves as a good public relations medium. 


SouRCcE MATERIALS 


Radio scripts are a rich source of materials that will fit into 
many units. Scripts from “The American Wildlife’ program pro- 
vide authentic information in an interesting and dramatic manner. 
Teachers may use these as source materials, and older pupils can 
present them in the classroom over the public-address system or 
a make-believe microphone. Many others are available; “Americans 
at Work" scripts which provide valuable occupational information 
may be purchased for ten cents each, or for less in larger quantities. 
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Supervisors have a responsibility for familiarizing themselves with 
these new sources of educational materials. They can familiarize 
themselves with the literature available in the field of radio educa- 
tion. Margaret Harrison's book, Radio in the Classroom, '! is perhaps 
the most helpful for teachers who have not had much experience 
with radio. Many current articles in professional magazines, as 
well as pamphlets, may be obtained. The Radio Division of the 
United States Office of Education, The National Association of 
Broadcasters, Washington, and the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, distribute excellent materials. 
School systems in Chicago, Illinois; Rochester, New York; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Los Angeles City and County will send pamphlets 
and scripts that have been developed. 

To repeat: radio, like other human forces, is capable of positive 
or negative direction. Through effective classroom utilization, 
teachers can help to make this great national resource a positive 
force in American life. I. Keith Tyler, director of the nation-wide 
“Evaluation of School Broadcasts” study, has written: “Only when 
we can have a generation of boys and girls who have utilized radio 
effectively can we have any assurance that this new monster of 
communication will not devour our democracy, and with it, us.”"? 


1Margaret Harrison, Radio in the Classroom: Objectives, Principles and Practices. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 

2 Evaluation of School Broadcasts. A study sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Committee 
of the Federal Communications Commission. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University. 
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INAUGURATING A COUNTY-WIDE NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 


JoHN W. TayLor, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Mendocino County, AND STAFF 


Under recent social security legislation the health of the citizens 
of the nation has been an item of major consideration. If, as President 
Roosevelt has stated, “one third of the nation is ill housed, ill fed, 
and ill clothed,” the problem of nutrition takes on national signifi- 
cance. Substandard conditions of housing and clothing in a popula- 
tion can be ameliorated by long-term programs, or even by a program 
long delayed, with a minimum of damage to the individual; but the 
problems of malnutrition demand immediate solution, for more of 
the damage is irreparable, particularly where growing children are 
concerned. In line with these facts the federal government has made 
funds available to furnish trained nutritionists to state departments 
of health, and they, in turn, have furnished them to co-operating 
counties. 

At present two county nutritionists are being so provided in 
California. One of these was furnished to work on a co-operative 
basis in Mendocino County with the staffs of the county superin- 
tendent of schools and the county health service, for the school year 
1939-1940. 

The need for nutrition work in Mendocino County is typical. 
The county is rural, rather sparsely settled, and without the extremes 
of wealth and poverty known in large cities. To some degree, mal- 
nutrition found among people of the county is, of course, due to low 
income of individual families, but much of it is due to lack of knowledge 
of the factors that make up good nutrition. Thus the nutritionist, 
working with the home, the school, and the community is faced with 
a problem of teaching the facts about nutrition to people of all age 
levels. Logically such a worker has a place within the county's 
educational program. 

When the federal government undertook to furnish surplus 
commodities for school lunches, the county nutrition program proved 
a means by which it was possible to increase rapidly the number 
of schools serving lunches. Obviously such an expanding program 
called for a co-ordinator, a position filled most admirably by the 
county nutritionist. 
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Since a family’s food is chiefly prepared and consumed in the 
home, and since food habits, likes, and dislikes are built up in the 
home, the nutritionist must educate adults, particularly mothers. 
Such an education program for adults has been carried on in Mendo- 
cino County in three ways: first, through participation of the nutri- 
tionist in well-baby conferences; second, through nutrition classes 
for mothers; and, third, through co-operation with parent-teacher 
groups. 

Well-baby conferences are held monthly in Mendocino County 
by the State Department of Health at seven selected centers. The 
nutritionist is present at these conferences to discuss with the mothers 
the family’s food problems. She advises not only as to child nutrition, 
but also helps mothers in planning expenditures for food so that 
families in low-income groups can secure essential and nourishing 
foods within their limited budgets. At these conferences, in which 
the nutritionist participates with nurses and doctors, the nutrition 
program remains in constant harmony with the total health program 
of the county. In fact the school nurses and public health nurses 
and nutritionist carry on regular follow-up work in making home 
calls. They continue to advise families on problems first presented 
in the well-baby conferences and developed out of the school and 
public health program. Such work makes a definite contribution 
to the healthy maturation of children who later enter the county's 
public schools. 

Nutrition classes for mothers have been established and are 
growing in number and popularity, five being conducted at the 
present time with a probable total of ten for the year. The school 
nurses assist in organizing these groups, since they are in close touch 
with the homes of their community. These groups of mothers have 
a series of planned lessons on food selection and preparation; and 
special efforts are made to reach, interest, and instruct mothers of 
low-income families. 

Local parent-teacher associations not only assist the nutritionist 
in encouraging, organizing, and conducting study groups among 
mothers, but are also receptive centers for more generalized talks and 
discussions on nutrition problems. In P. T. A. meetings the nutri- 
tionist can, and does, effectively spread the gospel of an adequate 
supply of milk, the use of whole-grain cereals, vegetables and fruits, 
and avoidance of excessive use of sweets, and harmful beverages. 

With foundations provided in the home that will not nullify 
instruction in the school, nutrition teaching can well be carried on 
in the latter. In fact, nutrition is one cornerstone of any program 
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of health instruction. Dorothy Thompson, nationally known 
columnist and news commentator, recently stated: 
The State assumes a responsibility (education) which costs the country 
$2,000,000,000 per year—but if we are imparting skills to, and attempting 
to get enthusiasm from, children who are underfed we are simply wasting 
our money. A nation tnat spends one-fifth of its national income in public 
service can see to it that children get sufficient vitamins as well as sufficient 
arithmetic. ! 


Five years ago the elementary teachers of Mendocino County 
were organized into teacher-study groups which meet monthly, 
and which each year have taken up some phase of the curriculum. 
This year’s topic of hygiene and health was purposely chosen to fit 
the nutritionist’s program, and the nutritionist conducted about 
one half of the meetings, discussing the importance of nutrition, 
nutrition teaching, the school lunch, the building of habits of food 
selection, and the like. The inclusion and consideration of nutrition 
in selecting areas of experience and in developing activity units has 
been a central theme this year in the teacher-study groups. The 
teachers have found that attitudes toward nutrition can be stressed 
and developed at every age level in the school, from the consideration 
of home and community in grades 1 to 3, to units which involve 
transportation and governmental agencies in grades 5 to 8. 

The school lunch program, favored by the availability of a 
nutritionist and by surplus commodities, WPA cooks and NYA 
workers, supplied by the federal government, has served a real need. 
Where lunches have been established every child is assured one good 
meal each day, good not only from the standpoint of quantity, but 
also in nutritional quality. Served at moderate cost to those able 
to pay, and at no cost to those unable to pay, the school lunches 
have been a unifying influence in their school communities. Parent- 
teacher groups, principals, teachers, service clubs, and individuals 
within the community have co-operated in financing the lunches and 
in contributing equipment, materials, and services. Six of the 
larger schools have developed complete lunch programs, where no 
lunches were previously served, and over ten one- and two-room 
schools have inaugurated the daily hot-dish lunch. In these lunch 
rooms the children are trained in proper food selection; and habits 
of correct eating, cleanliness, and courtesy are stressed. 

Another and equally valuable service has been the encouragement 
given to the home and the child to bring a well-planned lunch where 
lunchrooms could not be established. As knowledge of nutrition 
increased, whole wheat displaced white bread sandwiches; plain, 





1 Dorothy Thompson, Ladies Home Journal, LVI (April, 1939), 4. 
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fresh vegetables, such as carrot and celery strips displaced starchy 
foods, such as macaroni; and milk, soups, and chocolate made their 
appearance in thermos bottles. Good nutrition is thus not limited 
to large schools and extensive equipment, but can be introduced 
into the program of the smallest rural school. 

Closely co-operating with the teachers and nutritionist in school 
nutrition work are the six school nurses. Two of the six are employed 
by union school districts in the larger towns of Mendocino County, 
one by the county health department, two by the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and one by the federal Indian Service. Due to the 
varying status of these nurses, the amount of their direct work in the 
schools varies. However, in encouraging the pupils to remedy over- 
weight and underweight conditions, in promoting dietary choices 
which will help prevent dental caries, in planning menus for the 
school lunch and helping the teacher to influence home conditions 
and pupil-parent relationships where nutrition and home hygiene 
are concerned, their helpful services are invaluable. Often a school 
nurse can influence food choices and serving of proper foods in the 
home when no one else can. 

While the program in this county is too new to check statistically 
on improved attendance and scholarship and on child health, the 
concensus of principals, teachers, nurses, supervisors, and parents is 
that attendance and scholarship are better and common colds and 
minor illnesses fewer than before the lunch program started. By 
another year the providing of school lunches and the teaching of 
nutrition will have become a part of the school program in many 
schools of Mendocino County where such work had not previously 
existed. These activities will be budgeted and planned as carefully 
as any school instructional service. As time passes the services of a 
county nutritionist will be as common as the services of a county 
nurse in the counties of California. Mendocino County has taken 
the first step toward a practical application of the principles of 
nutrition. Perhaps not all the children of this generation can be well 
housed and well clothed, but it may be that they can all be well fed. 
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SANTA MONICA TAKES STOCK 


M. Evan MoraGan, Curriculum Counselor, 
Santa Monica Public Schools 


The business man who would know how his business fares requires 
a periodic check-up. His inventory added to other assets is balanced 
against his liabilities to determine present worth. The public schools 
gather similar data. These are usually found in the annual budget 
report. An accountant does the work for both the business man and 
the schools. 

A second type of check-up may be made in business. A merchant 
may call in an expert in his field, a merchandising expert or an indus- 
trial psychologist, to criticize arrangement and display of goods, 
sales methods, newspaper advertising, and other business factors. 
Corresponding to this, in the schools, is the educational survey which 
may be made by an expert called in for this purpose. He deals with 
the observable aspects of curriculum, supervision, administration, 
business control, personnel, and other features which may be analyzed 
by a comparative stranger. Both of these are essential checks. 

There is a third check of inestimable value to the educator, but 
to which the merchant has nothing comparable. If canned goods 
had souls, the merchant might give thought to the introvert tenden- 
cies engendered by placing the Santa Clara prunes on the shelf next 
to the yellow cling peaches. Canned goods being what they are, 
the merchant has no such concern. The educator, however, knows 
that his third check includes items which are missed by an accountant 
or an educational surveyor. It is more than a survey. It seeks the 
underlying causes of the effects which the survey discloses. This 
audit can be made only by those acquainted with the school system. 

Santa Monica's organization for professional study, under the 
able leadership of City Superintendent of Schools Percy R. Davis, 
is endeavoring to determine the items which make up this third 
inventory. The questions listed will reveal much of the group's 
philosophy. These are the questions whose answers are vital to an 
analysis of the work of the city’s schools. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD 


Let us then proceed to our inventory. In order of importance 
we start with our children. They are obviously the raw material 
which our factory—the school—endeavors to make into a socially 
useful product. Less obviously, but with equal certainty, they are 
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an important part of the shaping machinery. If we consider social 
adequacy, children learn this quality from each other, probably 
much more than from their teachers. How valuable an asset these 
children may be as teachers will depend on how well we set the 
stage to use them. Are they given an opportunity to react to each 
other naturally? Do varied racial backgrounds contribute to the 
broader sympathies of all? Is structuring which occurs by reason of 
social stratifications, personality traits, physical and mental differ- 
ences, or special capacities broken down by showing the worth of 
individual contributions? Is advantage taken of the opportunity 
to study real values in a social group whose thinking is not yet clouded 
by the traditions of its elders? Is the unusual or distinctly different 
individual taught acceptance of himself? Are children led to anticipate 
problems, before the need of immediate decision makes a too hasty 
solution imperative? Do teachers take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn from their charges; first about their pupils; secondly, 
in the reactions of their pupils, more about themselves? Or is super- 
visorial and administrative pressure such as to preclude any such 
mutually beneficial understanding? Is classroom order imposed or 
is independent self-control developed? Are pupils becoming more 
dependent on teacher guidance as they grow older, or more self- 
reliant? Is there undue reliance on grades or penalties for stimulation 
to industry? Are assignments tempered to individual capacities 
and needs? 


THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHERS 


The second most important item in the inventory is the teachers. 
Obvious facts relate to educational background, salary, marital 
Status, age, sex, published or reported studies, committee assign- 
ments, and, to a certain extent, physical health. Practically all the 
Santa Monica teachers participate in the supervision of extracur- 
ricular activities Approximately 70 per cent engage in studies for 
the good of the whole system, studies which are not confined to their 
own building. A large number participate in civic and other com- 
munity projects and services. But, we are interested in less obvious 
facts behind this record. 

There are a number of questions that should be asked in evalu- 
ating the system on the basis of the teacher's position and his contri- 
bution to the whole. Is participation voluntary or forced? If 
forced, where does the pressure originate? Is each teacher conscious 
of his importance in the total scheme? Does he feel his importance 
merely as a necessary cog in a machine or as a human being whose 
accomplishments and troubles are matters of pride or of concern to 
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supervisors and administrators? Does he find the supervisor's interest 
merely a hope for reflected glory in the accomplishments of staff 
members, or a sincere desire to promote his welfare for his own sake? 
Is he encouraged to initiate studies and experiments and is he given 
credit for them? Is the system sufficiently flexible that the teacher 
can advise his superiors or does advice flow in only one direction? 
Is the efficiency of the system predicated on an unvarying high level 
of performance of every member of the corps, or is allowance made 
for the inevitable disability arising from sickness or other unavoidable 
but readily anticipated misfortune? Are teachers concerned with 
the physical welfare of students? Do they appreciate the influence 
of home conditions on school work? Are they aware of their responsi- 
bility to educate the public on new educational procedures? Have 
they a functioning philosophy: a well-organized group of major 
objectives? Are new teachers readily assimilated in the activities 
of the old teaching staff, and made to feel that they have an important 
part in the program? Does the system get full benefit from the 
ideas and experiences of newcomers on the staff? Are study groups 
concerned with problems of the entire system rather than isolated 
elements? Is the teacher conscious of only his overt acts in the 
classroom, or is he aware of the subtle influence he creates by what 
he is? Do teachers look on the ‘difficult to understand” person- 
alities as nuisances or as opportunity to improve their own 
understanding of childhood? Are teachers possessed of a practical 
psychology growing out of real life situations supplemented by 
theoretical studies? Is a given teacher assigned so many pupils 
he has no opportunity to learn to know them? 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


A third section of our inventory deals with the community. 
The child's schooling represents only a small portion of his education. 
Community influences add to and modify in-school learnings. Obvious 
factors in this community influence are motion pictures, race tracks, 
operas, museums, athletic fields, supervised play fields, churches, 
and so on. 

Again, less obvious facts would be sought in answers to these 
questions, How strong is the demand to commercialize athletics 
and overemphasize a varsity team? Do we educate or exploit in 
our physical education program? Is our slogan “‘good sportsman- 
ship’ or “win at any cost.’ How well does the community uphold 
the schools in their attempt to resist the pressure of special interest 
groups? Do parents participate in, and contribute to committee 
studies? Is the community interested only in cost per pupil or are 
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educational returns considered in evaluation of the school plant? 
Is the community proud of its schools or does it endure them as a 
necessary expense? If the latter attitude prevails, what is the reason? 
Does the community provide a board interested in education, or is 
it purely a business board? Does the community accept teachers 
as a class and guarantee them social status? 

Items for the inventory coming under other heads would answer 
the following questions. 

In our quest for the “progressive” label, do we preserve and 
commend the excellences of “traditional teachers, or are these 
condemned and made to feel insecure and inadequate for failure to 
adopt new practices wholeheartedly? Has any study revealed to 
parents the high percentage of students who come from broken 
homes and need to share the benefits of homes more complete than 
their own? Is the superintendent a “‘boss” or a friendly consultant? 
Does he hide behind a series of secretaries, or is he readily accessible 
to any who may need him? Are patrons’ suggestions welcomed 
and given serious consideration, or spurned as lacking in educational 
insight? Does the teacher-improvement program provide a proper 
balance of participation in community life with theoretical courses 
in education? Are the business and maintenance divisions of the 
school system responsive to the needs of the educational division? 
Is the educational department mindful of the limitation of these 
divisions as indicated by the reasonableness of requests? Is promotion 
of teachers based on merit, social standing, or political influence? 
Is there definite provision to redeem the teacher who becomes anti- 
social, autocratic, or domineering. Is provision for the social life of 
teachers seen as a responsibility of leaders? 

In Santa Monica we believe that attention to these often hidden 
factors will reveal the soul of the institution. Too long we have 
concerned ourselves with the superficial, easily observable aspects 
of education and neglected those factors which reveal personal 
traits, motives, attitudes, ideals, ambitions, and longings. Our 
philosophy places the obligation to serve ahead of the right to avoid 
criticism by neglect of pressing problems which may be controversial. 
In school affairs we endeavor to apply the golden rule, to be intellectu- 
ally honest, and to put first things first. We believe that ours is a 
profession rather than a job. 
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